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The most famous pyramids of the world 
are those constructed by the ancient Egyp- 
tians, and which stand near the west 
margin of the valley of the Nile, a few 
miles above Cairo; they are found at short 
intervals, usually in groups, for some sixty 
or seventy miles further up the river, and 
not far back from it. As many as sixty- 
nine of these mysterious structures have 
been counted, 7 ruins of many more are 
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to be seen, and doubtless great numbers 
have disappeared in the nearly forty centu- 
ries which have passed away since the first 
completion. 

In the early days of Egyptian splendor, 


‘the capital Memphis stood about ten miles 


above Cairo, on the western bank of the 
river. The burial places of the multitudes 
who peopled the valley were along the edge 
of the rocky tract known as the Libyan 
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range, which intervenes between the culti- 
vated lands of the Nile and the great desert, 
whose drifting sands now cover the region 
around the pyramids. In the rocks they 
excavated their tombs, and built them up 
of the materials et hand, and over those 
designed for the king, and probably other 
important personages, they.raised the pyra- 
mids, some of which, from their vast size, 
have ranked among the chief wonders of 
the world. Such, at least, is the most rea- 
sonable explanation of their use which 
modern research has been able to give. 

The group nearest to Cairo, from which 
city several groups can be seen, is that of 
Ghizeh, consisting of three pyramids, two 
of which exceed all others in their dimen- 
sions. Beyond these are the three pyramids 
of Aboo Seer, then the great pyramid of 
Sakkarah, showing its construction in steps, 
and accompanied by several smaller monu- 
ments of the same order. At a distance 
beyond these can be discerned the two 
majestic pyramids of Dashoor, and others 
still appear yet further to the south. 

From the investigations which have been 
made to determine the character of these 
structures, it seems that they date from the 
period of the third dynasty to the twelfth, 
after which the Egyptians ceased to build 
them. Each pyramid was commenced over 
a sepulchral chamber excavated in the rock, 
and during the life of the king for whom it 
was intended, the work of building up the 
walls over this chamber went on, a very 
narrow and low passage-way being kept 
open as the courses of the stone were 
added, by which access from the outside to 
the central chamber was secured. At the 
death of the monareh the work ceased, the 
last layers were finished off, and the pas- 
sage closed up that led to the last resting- 
place of royalty. 

The massive piles were constructed of 
blocks of red or syenitic granite from the 
quarries of Asswan, and also of others of a 
hard calcareous stone, from the quarries of 
Mokattam and Tourah. These stones were 
of extraordinary size, and their transporta- 
tion to the desired spot, and adjustment to 
their proper places, indicate an astonishing 
degree of mechanical skill. Their thickness 


varied from more than four to less than’ 


two feet, and when arranged one upon 
another, forming steps up the outer slopes, 
the thickness of the stones determined the 
height of the steps, The foundations for 


the pyramids were excavated in the solid 
rock, sometimes to the depth of ten feet, 
and upon this the great stones’ were ar- 
ranged and built upon, layer after layer, 
and one shell succeeding another, the 
spaces within being filled in with smaller 
stones. 

The three pyramids of the Memphis 
group stand upon a plateau about 137 feet 
above the level of the highest rise of the 
Nile, not far apart from each other. Like 
the other pyramids of Egypt, their four 
sides are directed toward the cardinal 
points. The largest of them, known as the 
great pyramid, and represented in our en- 
graving on the preceding page, covers an 
area of between twelve and thirteen acres, 
and its height is 450 feet. Its dimensions 
have been somewhat reduced by the re- 
moval of the outer portions to furnish stone 
for the city of Cairo, and thus despoiled, 
the walls have lost the smooth finished 
surface originally given to them by the art 
of the builders. Owing to the stripping off 
of the outer casing, the courses of stone 
appear in the form of steps, which, though 
ragged and unequal, can be ascended even 
by ladies. The great pyramid has 208 of 
these steps. The only entrance is on the 
north face, forty-nine feet above the base. 
A low and narrow passage leads down a 
slope for more than three hundred feet to 
the original sepulchral chamber, and some 
little distance beyond it. This chamber is 
forty-six feet long, twenty-seven feet wide, 
and about eleven feet high. Another pas- 
sage beside the one we have mentioned 
leads to what is called the queen’s cham- 
ber, which appears to have been intended 
for a sarcophagus; but the only one found 
was in the grand or king’s chamber, an 
apartment lined with red granite, highly 
polished, single stones reaching from the 
floor to the ceiling, which is formed of nine 
large slabs of polished granite, extending 
from wall to wall. Over this room are five 
smaller ones, seemingly built to shelter the 
large chamber underneath from the weight 
of the masonry. The room is perfectly 
plain, containing only a sarcophagus of red 
granite, so large that it must have been 
placed in the room when it was construct- 
ed. It has been supposed that the sarcoph- 
agus contained a wooden coffin with the 
mummy of the king, and that these long 
since disappeared when the pyramids were 
first opened and plundered. According to 
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Herodotus, the three pyramids were built 
successively by the three Egyptian kings, 
Cheops, Cephren and Menkare, making the 
date of these structures not far from 2500 
B. C. In their construction, the important 
passages were purposely blocked up with 
huge masses of granite, and the obstacles 
thus interposed have greatly interfered 
with the labors of exploration. It is prob- 
able that, on account of such extraordinary 
precautions, there are yet undiscovered 
apartments of no little interest in the im- 
mense body of these inscrutable monuments 
of the past. 

Near the great pyramids is also the 
famous sphinx, a figure of a recumbent 
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lion with the head of a man, fashioned out 
of a projecting rocky ledge. Some defec- 
tive portions, as also the legs, are made up 
by masonry. In front are steps leading up 
to the sanctuary and tablets; but the drift- 
ing sands of the desert keep these mostly 
concealed. Centuries sweep on, and time 
and change make sad havoc with the works 
of man, but still the stern face of the 
Egyptian sphinx looks upon Egypt, surviv- 
ing by thousands of years the men whose 
feeble hands fashioned its rugged yet grand 
and awe-inspiring features, which seem to 
speak a language of mystery, and to hint of 
scenes which it witnessed three thousand 
years ago. 


The wild scene in our illustration on this 
page suggests the early days of American 
history, when the red men held almost ‘un- 
disputed possession of large tracts of the 
most desirable lands, and navigated the 
rivers and lakes of New England in their 
canoes. Free as the air they breathed, and 
little dreaming that the intrusive white 


man would wrest from them and their de- 
scendants the broad acres over which they 
roamed at will, the Indians trod the wilder- 
ness which was yet to teem with humanity 
and the evidences of civilization. The 
Indian chief of our engraving, Massasoit, 
could not foresee, as he calmly glided over 
the surface of a New England lake, the 
terrible dramas of treachery and’ bloodshed 
which were to stain the annals of his peo- 
ple as well as those of the whites. True to 
the interests of his white brothers he lived 


INDIAN LIFE. 


ing hatred of the pale-faced intruders, and 
the bitter memory of unrequited wrongs. 
Every schoolboy afid schoolgirl knows the 
history of the war between the ‘traces. 
Driven far to the west, the few surviving 
descendants of the early inhabitants of 
America live out their wild lives, the same 
in habits and tastes as their ancestors were. 


Among the Indian tribes of the present 
day, the Diggers stand the lowest in the 
scale of intelligence and possessions. They 
exist in the most barren and uncomfortable 
localities, where subsistencé would seem to 
be nearly impossible, and their personal 
appearance corresponds with the repulsive- 
ness of their surrottndings. With very few 
exceptions, they are low in stature and ill- 
developed, looking withered and uncanny 
in manhood and old age. Their clothing 
consists merely of a piece of cloth suspend- 


and died, to be succeeded, at length, by \ed from the waist, with sometimes the 


the fierce and‘ warlike Philip. In the 
bosom of this Indidn king burnt an undy- 


addition of a portion of a tattered blanket 
thrown over the head and shoulders. 
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Unlike the more influential tribes, they 
possess neither tents, horses, cooking uten- 
sils nor arms. For weapons they use the 
bow and arrow, and choose the head of 
stone instead of the iron tip manufactured 
and sold by thé whites. Some, indeed, 
carry only a sharpened stick. 

The huts of these savages are generally 
made of sage bushes, 80 carelessly thrown 
together as to be easily mistaken for a pile 
of brush ; but, notwithstanding this squalid 
appearance, eight or ten Indians are some- 
times found gathered around the poor 
abode. Other members of the tribe build 
lodges of bark, and bits of slab and planks, 
which have been thrown out by white men 
as useless, standing them up in a circular 
form, and bracing them against a few 
longer pieces, which join at the top. Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick says of these Indians: 

Whether they are the outcasts of many 
tribes, or a tribe not yet risen to the dignity 
of those surrounding them, is not ascer- 
tained. A careful study of their habits, 
language, etc., would help to solve the 
question. 

The Shoshones claim to be the parent 
stock of several powerful tribes, as the 
Bannocks, the Brules, the Utes and the 
Comanches. These are found in Southern 
Idaho, in Utah, in Northern Texas, in Col- 
orado, and as far as California, and wher- 
ever these tribes are, in the desolate places 
are found these Diggers. They have fire, 
mostly, I think, to warm themselves, as I 
do not remember ever to have seen them 
using it for other purposes. 

A landscape covered scantily with brush, 
not much larger than your hand, of a gray- 
ish color, bounded at the horizon by smooth, 
rounded, rocky hills, with a dozen or more 
lodges scattered around, with their occu- 
pants, male and female, young and old, 
squatting listlessly about, literally “ with 
nothing to eat,’’ “nothing to wear,” and 
nothing to do, and bearing unmistakably 
in their whole aspect the pressure of the 
times and tribes upon them, and watching 
like hungry dogs to catch up the least 
morsel that may be dropped or thrown 
away, is, indeed, a picture of wretchedness 
and desolation that the “‘ Peace Commis- 
sioners”’ or “ Army Regulations ’’ will need 
all their resources to renovate. They seem 
to go after their food as the animals are 
said to—by instinct. 

They eat roots, balls of the pine tree, 


snails and insects. Now and then a bird 
or fish may fall in their way; yet they must 
be very rare, as in these desolate regions 
they are seldom seen. Although, as you 
may say, naked, they will have some paltry 
piece of tin or brass suspended from the 
neck or ear, or both, when theycan. Quite 
as sensible in this respect as the Christian 
whites, who have not yet outgrown the 
savage in many directions. 

Quite different from the repulsive and 
scarcely human Diggers are the character- 
istics ofthe new tribes of Indians, reported 
to be discovered in the neighborhood of 
the diamond fields of Arizona. The most 
remarkable of these are the Zunis, who are 
found inhabiting three villages situated in 
the midst of masses of Aztec ruins, and 
more than a day’s journey from the north- 
ern extremity of the great diamond range. 

The Zunis would seem to differ very 
much from all their neighbors, of whom 
we may mention the Navajos on the north- 
west, and the Apaches on the south. They 
are distinguished as belonging to a more 
gifted tribe by their features, their dignified 
manners, and their taste in dress. The 
women are fine-looking, and noticeable for 
the modesty of their -costume, which con- 
sists of a skirt of black woollen cloth and a 
scarf folded across the bosom, all of their 
own manufacture. Of their smoothly- 
braided hair they form a becoming head- 
dress. The dwellings of these people are 
clean, and they possess more skill in cook- 
ery than is usual among other Indian tribes. 
The Zunis are an agricultural people, pos- 
sessing fields of corn, wheat and vegetables, 
and flocks of sheep and goats. They also 
raise horses and horned cattle, and place 
their stock at night inside high stone 
inclosures. 

These Indians are constant advocates of 
peace, and profess to be very pious; they 
have temples and altars, and their relig- 
ious ceremonies and priesthood are not un- 
like ours. Missionary influence is evident, 
but the chief characteristies of the Aztec 
faith remain the same. They worship, not 
the sun, but the Great Spirit, who, accord- 
ing to their belief, makes the orb of day 
his abode, and regard it as an all-seeing 
eye, all-powerful and ever-present. 

The Zunis assert that they are the direct 
descendants of Montezuma, and have a 
tradition that their ancestors were engaged 
by the government to gather the jewels 
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which were so plentiful in Mexico before 
the subjection of Montezuma. Another 
tradition is that a pale-faced man, with a 
white and flowing beard, would come from 
the east, and give them again a kingdom of 
refinement and happiness, intimating that 
the whites would not take their land, but 
gather stones and minerals. They were 
also to be led to know the true God. 

Albino Indians have been found in the 
principal Zuni village, where they live, 
with the others as equals, though they 
never intermarry. The Albinos appear to 
do in-door work, their pink eyes being too 
weak for exposure. In feature and the 
texture of their hair they are the same as 
others; but their hair is of a milk-white 
color. 

The country of the Zunis is described as 
fertile and lovely, with plenty of timber 
and water, and each house contained a 
large number of precious stones. 

The Indian is still a study to those who 
would seek to understand him. Most of 
the ideas of our people regarding the sav- 
age and his impulses are derived from 
Cooper’s novels, not from actual contact 
with the red man as he exists at the present 
time. The Modocs have recently shown 
us a specimen of Indian treachery, which 
sent a thrill of indignation all through the 
country; yet even the Modocs find apolo- 
yists for their conduct, and we are gravely 
told that the whites have provoked the red 
men to just such reprisals. 

A correspondent, writing on this subject 
from Denver, Colorado, gives us a long 
history of Indian outrages; but we don’t 
care to use them, preferring some facts re- 
garding Colorado, which the letter em- 
braces, and which we find much better 
than tales of Indian cruelty. Our friend 
says: ** But blast the Indians! Let me tell 
you of Denver. Its streets are lined with 
substantial brick blocks, have good side- 
walks, and are lighted with gas. One line 
of street cars runs through the city, a dis- 
tance of about three miles. The streets 
are shaded with cottonwood trees, which 
are kept alive by water, brought into the 
city through a ditch started from the 
Platte, fifteen miles from the city. The 
small irrigating ditches, crossing the streets 
frequently, produce much tripping and 
stumbling in parts of the city not lighted, 
and are very appropriately called ‘irri- 
tating ditches.’ There are many rich and 
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costly residences, as well as public build- 
ings, and hundreds of workmen are busy 
constructing new edifices in all parts of the 
city.. Building is done very rapidly; in 
fact, everything goes with a rush. It takes 
but a few weeks’ time to erect and complete 
large and imposing stractures, while the 
little cottages of the poorer class seem like 
mushrooms, so quickly are they up and 
ready for use. There are many neat, but 
no elegant churches, though several are 
being built that will. be ornamental as well 
as useful to the place. The Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Congregational, Methodist, 
Baptist and Catholic denominations, each 
have their house of worship. An armory 
and union school puilding are being con- 
structed, the s¢hool building to be ready 
for use by the first of January, when sev- 
eral more teachers are to be employed to 
meet the wants of the public school. At 
present there is alack of room to accom- 
modate the fifteen hundred pupils found in 
the distriet, Besides the public or free 
schools, there is a ladies’ seminary—‘ Wolf 
Hall’ it is called; also a literary and com- 
mercial college. These schools are in a 
flourishing condition, and are well patron- 
ized by resident and foreign pupils. Den- 
ver is over six thousand feet above the sea 
level, and thirteen miles east of the base of 
the Rocky Mountains. The highest points 
—Long’s Peak, to the north, and Pike’s 
Peak, to the south—are in full view, tower- 
ing far above the surrounding country. A 
stranger can hardly realize the distance to 
the mountains to be so great, as they seem 
not more than a mile away. A very good 
story is told of a gentlman who reached 
town in the evening, stopped at a hotel, 
and in the morning thought, to improve his 
appetite, he would walk to the mountains 
and back before breakfast; so off he started, 
and after travelling for an hour, found the 
distance apparently as great as when he 


began his journey. But perseverance, you . 


know, will accomplish great things; he 
walked to the mountains, and returned to 
the hotel late in the afternoon, with an 
appetite sharpened by long fasting and 
abundance of exercise. I cannot vouch 
for the truthfulness of this story, but ’tis 
an admirable illustration of the poor judg- 
ment strangers have of distance here, 
Mornings the mountains are often covered 
with snow, which adds much to their 
beauty and grandeur.”’ 
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The old-fashioned name of Inn has a less 
fashionable sound than the grander word 
Hotel, which we have confiscated for our 
use from the French, but it may be ques- 
tioned if there is not a suggestion of com- 
fort in the former appellation which is not 
indicated by the latter. Indisputably Eng- 
lish, the word inn brings to mind the old 
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AN ENGLISH BARMAID. 


days when the modes of travelling were 
neither so rapid nor so convenient as at the 
present time, and when the arrival of stage- 
coach or diligence was the signal for much 
additional bustle on the part of master and 
servant. 

At the present day the commercial inns 
of London are scattered over the metropo- 
lis, and, though they do not aim at the ele- 
gance of the more stylish hotels, many of 
them are wealthy, long-established, and 
comfortable houses. -From a number of 
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ENGLISH INNS AND CLUB-HOUSES. 


these establishments the English mail- 
coaches run, and we see such names as the 
Golden Cross, the White Horse, the Sara- 
cen’s Head, the Spread Eagle, Belle Sauv- 
age, and others equally suggestive and 
striking. Besides these mail-coach inns 
there are those which have extensive stage- 
coach interests, and many others are cele- 
‘brated as wagon-inns. 

Some of the London taverns are cele- 
brated for their connection with political, 
charitable or festive gatherings; others 
have various distinguishing characteris- 
tics, some being associated with marine in- 
telligence, some identified with the inter- 
ests of booksellers. Those who turn their 
attention to literary recollections endeavor 
to ascertain the site of the Devil tavern, 
where Ben Jonson held his club, and 
Swift, and Addison, and Garth, and Steele 
have dined. But the traces of the old 
taverns of the days of Elizabeth and Anne 
are few, and their appearance in the time 
of their popularity can only be sketched 
by the imagination, that ready but unre- 
liable servant of heart and mind. Our il- 
lustration on this page represents a very 
pretty specimen of the English barmaid of 
the present day, whose saucy smile and 
bright eyes are evidently well calculated 
to make an impression upon her suscepti- 
ble customers whose patronage she is anx- 
ious to secure. 

Of kindred interest with the English 
inns, though so different, are the clubs 
and club-houses which have been estab- 
lished at various times. Previous to the 
reign of Elizabeth it does not appear that 
anything of the nature of a club existed 
in London. . The times had hitherto been 

too unsettled, and freedom of action too 
much restricted to allow any regular asso- 
ciation the meetings of whose members 
might have been misinterpreted. But in 
the more certain glory of the days of Eliza- 
beth the most remarkable men of a no less 
remarkable time formed the first clubs of 
which we have any history, and these were 
soon followed by others. 

But great are the changes which have 
taken place within a few years. The meet- 
ings of “ good fellows’ may still take place 
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in taverns and coffee-houses, but the cir- 
cumstances attendant upon those meetings 
are unknown and uncared for by the out- 
side world. The appellation of “club” 
has been seized by a new form of associa- 
tion, and by its influence luxury has been 
refined to an art, The fastidious as to 
terms have objected that the word ‘‘ club” 
is not applicable to the modern society in 
the “‘ good old English”’ acceptance of the 
name, but be that as it may (and the sub- 
ject is hardly worth dispute), these influen- 
tial bodies are undeniably the “ clubs of 
London.” 

The visitor to the capital of England 
who walks along Pall-Mall and turns into 
St. James Street, will pass a number of 
club-houses, each built by the society to 
which it belongs, and appropriated solely 
to the use of the organization; and these 
are among the finest buildings in the city. 
Some of the clubs are openly political, and 
admission to one of them is equal to a 
declaration of party opinion. Others are 
neutral, and in these are supposed to gath- 
er all those who are distinguished either 
for education, literary tastes, travel, or 
professional ability, without regard to any 
particular prejudice or opinion. 

The “subscription”? club-houses are 
owned by private individuals, and a few of 
this class have no very enviable reputation, 
being esteemed as the favorite resorts of 
those who are addicted to the vice of 
gambling. 

If the observer of these elegant struct- 
ures is attracted by the architectural beau- 
ties of the outside, he will be no less favor- 
ably impressed, on entering, with the luxu- 
rious completeness of all the appointments. 


At his club the member is perfectly at 
home, and has at his command every com- 
fort and attention offered by a fashionable 
hotel. He can pass the day as best pleases 
him, either reading or writing, can dine 
alone or in company, talk or be silent, en- 
sconce himself in some favorite nook with 
the latest newspaper or magazine. The as- 
pirant for admission to a popular club sub- 
mits to an election by ballot, pays a stated 
amount as entrance money, and a yearly 
subscription. The immense amount of fa- 
vor with which these establishments are 
regarded is plainly shown by the large 
number composing each club, the eager- 
ness with which every vacancy is at once 
sought for, and the new club-houses which 
are constantly springing into existence. 
The scene presented by Pall-Mall and St. 
James Street cannot be paralleled, for no- 
where else can the spectator look in so 
short a time upon so many splendid edi- 
fices erected by associations of men, and 
devoted to their personal comfort, pleasure 
and convenience. 

The example of London as regards clubs 
and club-houses has been followed to a 
certain extent in America. Indeed, the 
enterprise has been extended, and the 
fame of the ‘ Sorosis’’—a club including 
many of our most distinguished lady ge- 
niuses—has spread far and wide. Could 
“rare Ben Jonson,” the polished Addison, 
the witty and satirical Steele, or eloquent 
Dryden, be set down in the midst of one of 
these meetings of “‘ fair women,’’ it would 
be with difficulty, we opine, that they 
would recognize in the gathering the lineal 
descendant of theimown much cherished 
and often-frequented clubs. 


CHILDHOOD. 


BY MARY H. BOODEY 


We picture Childhood straying o’er 
The meads of spring, to learn the lore 
Of brooks, and flowers, and singing birds— 
A lore more sweet than lives in words. 
She culls the flowers along the way, 
Herself a fairer sight than they; 

In vain her tiny hand she lifts 

To catch the butterfly that sifts 

The gorgeous dust from off its wings 
Upon her palm, and upward springs, 
To sail along the summer air 


As free as she from thought of care. 
Still on she speeds with sparkling eye, 
And rippling laughter floating by, , 
The silvery echo of a glee 
Unshadowed by the things to be. 

The sunshine of unclouded love 

Is sbed around her from above, 

And her small feet can safely tread 
The path so green and flower-bespread. 
The circling hills, that seem to bound 
The whole great world of sight and sound, 
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Rise in their vernal beauty high 

To meet the grand arch of the sky; 

And wondering Childhood, as she looks, 
Untaught by travel or by books, 

Beholds the heavens an azure bowl, 
Herself the centre of the whole. 

But ever onward hastes the child, 

By every passing joy beguiled, 

With now and then an April shower, 
And here and there a faded flower, 


The path by slow and slight degrees 
Hath more of change, and less of ease; 
And in the distance, drawing nigh, 

The gardens of young girlhood lie. 

O, bright they shine, and fair they bloom, 
Shedding afar their sweet perfume, 
While o’er them bend the wondrous skies 


Which hope hath filled with rainbow dyes ; 


The child beholds their gates of pearl, 
And flinging back each clustering curl, 


For even Childhood hath its woes, 

As thorns attend the fairest rose. 
Beyond the meadows rise the hills; 
The childish heart with rapture fills 
At thought of climbing up the height, 
To gain of unknown scenes the sight: 
Those scenes must fairer be than these ; 
How sweet to walk beneath the trees, 
And pluck the fruits that hang so low, 
And with such tempting beauty glow! 
The sparkling dew of early morn 

Less brightly gleams—is almost gone— 


In gazing on that land so near 
Forgets the pleasures once so dear. 
Eager to taste the glowing cup 
Anticipation offers up, 


Sweet Childhood, now grown strangely tall, 


Forsakes the land that holds her all; 
And lo! in place of laughing child, 
A maiden stands, with glance more mild ; 


The beauteous buds her hands have clasped 


Are bursting into bloom at last, 


And childhood’s joys and childhood’s tears 


Have vanished in maturer years. 
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CHAPTER 


At the lady’s call a sparkling little sprite 
of a miss in an exquisite toilet of pale 
green, and with blush-rose cheeks and 
black eyes, came from behind the ample 
person of the chatelaine, and performed a 
most airy courtesy for the benefit of the 
young gentleman who was presented to her. 

“She chatters like a magpie,’”’ said Mrs. 
Telham. “But she is witty, and at the 
same time good-natured. If you tell me at 
the end of the evening that you are in love 
with her, I shall not be surprised.” 

The two obediently withdrew, mademoi- 
selle doing credit to her recommendation 
by entering immediately into the most 
charming conversation, having received di- 
rections beforehand. ‘“‘ The gentleman to 
whom I will introduce you has just had his 
heart broken by a lady who is to be pres- 
ent,”’ Mrs. Pelham had said. ‘“ He is an 
excellent match. Get him if you can. But 
at all events, amuse him. If you can get 
up a furious flirtation with him, so much 
the better. It will relieve his mortifica- 
tion. Don’t let him brood, and sigh, and 
be a death’s-head at the feast. And, on 
the whole, you had better not be able to 
speak a word of anything but French.” 

The fact was, mademoiselle spoke Eng- 
lish charmingly, having spent five years in 
New York. 

Mr. Wilder bowed lowly to Miss Way- 
land, and received a superb obeisance in 
return, Not only that. He received also 
that same “ slow superior smile ” which he 
had seen bestowed on another. He lifted 
himself rather haughtily, gave her a gleam- 
ing glance, which she bore without shrink- 
ing, and turned to answer a remark of his 
hostess. When he looked round again 
Cicely had disappeared. 

The rooms filled, there were music, and 
singing, and chatting, and all that goes to 
make up that frivolous thing called a party, 
but beauty enough on the surface to delight, 
and earnestness enough beneath the sur- 
face to interest. 
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THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 


BY MI8S CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


After the first flush of angry pride had 
passed, Justin Wilder had sought the whole 
evening to speak with Cicely; but she al- 
ways evaded him. He grew desperate at 
length. He had come fully resolved to 
have an understanding with her; and once 
having willed, he was not a man to be 
balked. It was well for him that he spent 
nearly all the evening out doors, where the 
light was not so searching, for his was 
scarcely a party face as time passed. 

** Walter,” he said, catching his friend 
alone, “‘I must speak to Cicely. Get her 
out here for me. Propose a walk, any- 
thing. Only bring her out.” 

The speaker was out on the veranda. 
Walter leaned from a window as he spoke, 
then disappeared. A white-robed figure 
came floating along the walk, and Olivia 
paused hesitatingly. Mr. Wilder’s greeting 
to her that night had been as cold as could 
be, yet she was not offended. Had he not 
been willing to shield Walter? And was 
not his anger with her now because of her 
engagement to another than Walter? 

“Mr. Wilder,” she said, timidly, “I 
want to walk in the garden; and I am 
afraid of the bears.” 

He went to her immediately. 

“Twill protect you from them till an- 
other champion comes. (should not have 
presumed to offer escort when Mr. Tracy is 
present.”’ 

Olivia was silent. 

“ What on earth does this engagement 
mean?’ he exclaimed, impatiently. “It 
is madness! You don’t love the fellow, 
Olivia. I beg you to pause. You don’t 
know—’ 

“ Mr. Wilder,” she said, in astonishment, 
drawing her hand from his arm, and her- 
self from his side, “* by what authority do 
you interfere in this way?” 

“By the authority which any merciful 
man has to cry out in warning when he 
sees any person going to destruction,’ he 
replied. ‘‘ You have done a foolish thing. 
You have thrown away an honorable man 
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who loves you for a worthless one who 
loves himself. I tell you, Olivia—”’ 

“Enough, sir!’ she said, with dignity. 

Steps had been close to them while they 
spoke, and Cicely and Walter Severn were 
beside them as they stood apart. 

** Walter,’ said Olivia, “ please give me 
your arm to the house. I don’t wish to 
stay here any longer.” 

It was the first time they had met that 
evening. She placed her trembling hand 
on his arm, scarce knowing what she did, 
repeating, ‘‘Take me in!’ but stopped 
short when they were half way up the 
walk, and putting her hand over her face, 
burst into tears. “I can’t goin now,” she 
said, in a stifled voice. “I can’t see any 
one. Let me rest in this shade. O, how 
dared that man speak so to me! Is it you, 
Walter, who teach your friends ‘to insult 
me?” 

*“*T don’t think that you have any reason 
to accuse me, Olivia,” he said, quietly, 
after a moment of silence. 

She dashed the tears from her cheek, 
and looked at him appealingly, as if about 
to speak, longing to speak, yet held back by 
some thought. He would not appear to 
notice, only stood there waiting, and 
turned his eyes away. He had loved, fol- 


lowed, sued, almost won this girl, and all 
in vain. He would not meet the appeal of 
her eyes. Yet his feeling was less pride 
than despair. If she owned now to loving 
him, would she not forswear herself to- 


morrow? 

“ Walter,” she exclaimed, passionately, 
**if you ask me now, I will run all risks.”’ 

“IT have nothing to ask,’’ he replied, 
calmly. She started up. 

“Will you leave me? I forgot myself 
when I spoke to you, and took your arm. 
Go! I will take care of myself.” 

He bowed silently, and walked away, 
leaving her trembling with pain and mor- 
tification. ‘‘I have been humbled! I have 
been spurned!’ she thought, wringing her 
hands. 

A long beam of light came down to her 
from a window in the library, and presently 
down that beam, as on a path, came a tall 
figure, casting his shadow before him. 

“Dear me!’ she called out, pettishly, 
recognizing him; “I thought I must wait 
forever.” 

“T didn’t know where you were,” her 
fiance said, with some dissatisfaction. 
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“And I have been looking for you every- 
where. Théy are having dances in the 
hall. Will you waltz?” 

“T will do anything sooner than sit or 
stand still,’”’ she replied, taking his arm. 

Cicely Wayland looked coldly at her 
companion when she found herself left 
alone with him. Her interpretation of the 
scene which she had come upon was that 
he had been speaking of love, and Olivia 
had resented it. But she remained. He 
had said that he wished to speak to her, 
and since she could no longer avoid him, it 
was best to have it over with. 

The light from the house, which she 
faced, illuminated her, making her look 
more statue-like than ever; but his face 
was in shade, otherwise she might have 
seen a momentary hesitation in it. But he 
threw it off immediately, and walked on by 
her side. 

** Let’s go down to the sweet-brier arbor 
at the end of this walk. You have no idea 
how lovely it is in this light. Standing in- 
side, and looking toward the house, every 
spray and young leaf is visible. It is like 
the most exquisite tracery, only more com- 
plicated than pencil could draw; and fra- 
grant beside. It has ‘been showered this 
evening, and all the scent is free to 
escape.” 

She declined his arm, her heart was vi- 
brating too strongly to let her touch him, 
but gathered up her azure floating robe 
and walked at his side, apparently as cold 


and calm as some “ vision of a lady.” 


“Tt is lovely,” she said, as they stood 
under the thinly verdant arch, that like 
some delicate filagree veiled but did not 
shut them in. 

“Ts it not?’ herejoined. ‘I find it en- 
chanting; more so now than when the foli- 
age will be thicker, and starred all over 
with sweet pink roses.” 

He spoke with such a delicate grace, 
seeming already to see the eglantine in its 
fragrant pink vesture, that she looked at 
him with a faint involuntary smile. Strong, 
and manly, and bold as he was, what a 
light and graceful touch he had for lighter 
subjects! And how those penetrating eyes, 
before which the firmest gaze might well 
fall, softened to look lovingly on the shyest 
beauty of nature! 

He turned to her quickly, and went on 
in a rapid low voice, which was full of im- 


passioned earnestness. 
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“And when the flowers that are already 
budded shall be blossomed, Cicely, where 
will youand I be? In what different cir- 
cumstances, with what different feelings? 
What changes a few weeks can make in 
our short lives! It cannot be that I shall 
think of you then as on the ocean, or ina 
foreign land, torn away from me for years, 
and forever. You cannot mean it. No, I 
shall have you still here, to look at the 
roses with me, and to tell. me that before 
they come again you will be my wife. I will 
not think of any other alternative. I have 
not prepared my mind for any other reply. 
I have looked forward to happiness with 
you, even when you misunderstood me, 
and treated me coldly, 1 said, she has no 
reason to be angry, though she thinks she 
has; and when she knows all, she will 
grant all Lask. I love you, Cicely, and I 
cannot let you go. Say that you will not! 
Or let silence answer for you. You will 
stay!’ 

It was well for her that he was so long 
in speaking, though she had scarcely lis- 
tened to half he said. She had been re- 
peating to herself the answer she had got 
ready for such an emergency. If she had 
listened, perhaps she could not have used 
that answer. His earnestness Was conta- 


gious and convincing, and when at the 
end he said so passionately, with entreaty 
and joyful conviction mingled, ‘‘ You will 
stay!’ she must have yielded had she been 
less preoccupied. 


“Tam sorry you should mistake me so 
much,” she said, with cold quietude. “TI 


must have allowed my actions to misrepre- 
sent me when I led you to suppose that I 
cared more for you than for any other gen- 
tleman equally interesting, or that I would 
renounce my proposed journey on your ac- 
count. I thank you for the compliment 
you have paid me in this proposal, and am 
sorry that I must decline your offer. Now, 
please excuse me. I must return to the 
house, and I would rather return alone.” 

She made him a slight courtesy, without 
lifting her eyes to his face, and walked 
calmly away, leaving him transfixed. 
Calmly? That was without. But how 
little calm was in that heart which had 
sacrificed all for pride, and, the sacrifice 
no sooner made, cried out that it was too 
hard! 

“Go back and tell him you spoke false- 


ly,” cried love, surging up in her heart. 
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“What are your suspicions, your pride? 
What do you know? Is not his word 
enough? Go back and hold out your 
hands to him. He stands there yet, and 
with him stands all your happiness, all 
your hope. Itis death to leave him. Go 
back!’ 

But, under all was a will, and a resolu- 
tion that grasped her like iren, and love 
cried out like a prisoner too strongly bound 
to escape. She walked quietly up to the 
house, smiled right and left, stood a mo- 
ment absently dipping her fingers into the 
fragrant spray of a rose-scented fountain, 
and listening to the gossip of a chattering 
friend; then, seeing her father come weari- 
ly into the room from up stairs, where an 
elderly party had been playing whist and 
sipping mild sherbet, she went to him and 
took his arm, 

**Let’s go home, papa. I’m awfully 
tired,’’ she said. 

And so the pageant dissolved in bitter- 
ness for those for whom it was made, and 
the only pleasure enjoyed, perhaps, was by 
those who envied them. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Axout a week after Mrs. Pelham’s en- 
tertainment, Mrs. and Miss Malvern and 
Olivia were seated together in the same 
room where first we found them. They 
were by no means avery cheerful or happy- 


looking party, Olivia was pale and dissat- 
isfied, and leaned back idly in her chair, 


looking out the window. The other two 
went on gravely with their work, Mrs. 
Malvern glancing now and then to the pic- 
ture of her lost son, her eyes filling with 
tears each time she looked. 


“I am vexed with Cicely for going 
away,” Olivia said, impatiently. ‘I wish 
I could go; but since I can’t, I don’t want 
her to. It will be hateful looking over 
there, and knowing she isn’t there.’’ 

** Your charming prospective mother-in- 
law will be there,”’ remarked Miss Malvern, 
dryly. ‘ What more could you ask ?” 

Olivia frowned, and colored violently, 
but made no reply. 

Mrs, Malvern laid down her work, and 
looked at the portrait steadily through her 
tears. ‘“‘This is Augustine’s birthday,” 
she said, ina tremulous voice. “ He would 
have been thirty years old.” 
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Involuntarily the other two glanced at 
the picture, and their eyes grew tearful. 
Miss Malvern laid down her work, and 
there was silence. In that silence the 
doorbell rang, and the next moment they 
heard Walter Severn’s voice and step on 
the stair. He had not been there before 
since the announcement of Olivia’s en- 
gagement. 

Before any one had time to rise he had 
given a light tap on the door, then opened 
it immediately and come in, looking some- 
what excited. ‘Pardon me!’ he said, 
after a hasty greeting; *‘but Mr. Wilder 
wanted to come to see you, and I thought 
you would let me bring him right in here.” 

It was certainly rather strange in Wal- 
ter, since the gentleman had never been in- 
troduced to any of the family but Olivia, 
had never even come face to face with 
either of the other two except at his lec- 
ture. But they could not be angry at Wal- 
ter; and, besides, before they had a chance 
to speak, the stranger was before them, 
bowing lowly at the introductions. Olivia 
stared, bowed freezingly to both the gen- 
tlemen, made a movement as though she 
would have left the room, changed her 
mind, and sank into her chair again. Wal- 
ter came and sat down by her, looking at 
her earnestly and anxiously. She turned 
her head away from him. 

There was a moment of embarrassment, 
during which Mrs. Malvern looked down 
at her work, and strove to calm herself; 
and Miss Sarah looked earnestly at the 
stranger, and from him to Walter. whose 
eyes fell before hers. 

Mr. Wilder had shaven his beard and 
mustache, displaying a remarkably beauti- 
ful mouth and chin, and save that he was 
very pale, Miss Malvern might well think 
that he was one of the handsomest men 
she had ever seen. She was quite at liberty 
to look at him, for he was looking at Mrs. 
Malvern’s downcast and mournful face. 

“T have had to overcome my friend’s 
scruples in persuading him to bring me 
here to-day,’’ he said, in a gentle voice, 
that sounded very low and soft. “I wished 
very much to come, and have been wishing 
it for some time.”’ 

“We are happy to see any of Walter’s 
friends at any time,” Miss Sarah said, 
dropping her eyes witha strange diffidence 
as the speaker looked at her. 

Olivia’s head was ina whirl. She had 


almost too much to bear. Their talk, low 
and constrained, made no impression on 
her. Here close to her side sat the mur- 
derer of her brother, and, by a horrible in- 
consistency, the man she loved. He was 
so near that she could touch him, and she 
heard his every breath. O, if he could but 
know what she had done to save him whom 
she ought to denounce, what she was so 
soon going todo! That very night, within 
three hours, she was to be privately mar- 
ried to Charles Tracy, without her family’s 
knowledge. He had threatened her, had 
said that he believed she meant to play 
him false, that only to shield the family of 
his assured wife from those painful reve- 
lations would he longer refrain from de- 
nouncing the criminal. So she had prom- 
ised to steal out early in the evening, and 
be married to him before two witnesses, 
Mrs. Slade and a servant, at Mrs. Slade’s 
house. 

As she thought of it, Olivia’s brain 
reeled. She loathed the man, she felt al- 
most capable of killing him; but she was 
powerless. The thought of the horrible 
shock to her mother, and of Walter ar- 
raigned, and perhaps condemned, utterly 
ruined, at all events, silenced every objec- 
tion, and made her almost eager to rush to 
the sacrifice. 

With this to think of, she took little note 
of the conversation till she heard Walter 
say, “ This is Augustine’s birthday.” Then 
she looked at him in amazement. How 
dared he speak of it, knowing what he 
knew? He seemed indeed to have some 
conscious feeling, for the color flickered 
in his cheek; and when Mrs. Malvern 
glanced reproachfully at him for having 
mentioned the subject before a stranger, 
he turned quite pale. , 

Olivia happened to look at her aunt, and 
instantly her attention was arrested there. 
Miss Maivern’s face was crimson, and she 
seemed to be trembling violently. She 
moved nearer her sister-in-law, and laid a 
shaking hand on her arm. 

“Ellen,” she said, with suppressed ex- 
citement, “I had a strange dream last 
night. I thought some one told me that 
Augustine was not really drowned, but 
saved afterwards. You know we have no 
proof of his death! Stranger things have 
happened. Who knows—” 

Mrs. Malvern looked up at her in grieved 
amazement. ‘“‘How can you—’’ she be- 
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gan, but stopped at seeing the expression 
of her face. 

Walter rose hastily and went to Mrs. 
Malvern’s other side, and took her hand. 
His face was very pale, and he essayed to 
speak, but could not. She glanced at him, 
began to tremble, and for the first time 
looked fully at the stranger, and from 
his face to the pictured face just behind 
him. 

Olivia started up with a sharp cry, and 
ran to fling herself on her knees before her 
mother. 

*“*O mother dear! stranger things have 
happened,” she said. ‘ Be calm, mother. 
Don’t let it hurt you. Here is Augustine. 
He is alive and well. It is Augustine?’ 
And she broke out into hysterical weeping. 

Before she was half through another had 
knelt beside her, a pair of strong arms 
surrounded the mother’s trembling form, 
and a head rested against her bosom. 

‘*Mother! mother!” 

It was not Olivia’s voice that spoke, but 
that of the long-lost son. 

Such scenes areindescribable. We leave 
this for an hour, till some degree of calm- 
ness has come to all. 

“You all knew before I did!’ the moth- 
er said, without taking her eyes from her 
son’s face, or releasing his hands. 

“That was because we looked.”’ 

“T hardly know how to tell you my 
story now,” Augustine said. ‘I will give 
you a sketch, and tell more hereafter. I 
slipped into the water so suddenly that I 
was strangled and stunned for a little 
while, and when I came to myself the cur- 
rent had carried me some distance. I swam 
ashore, and sat down, and then the idea 
came into my mind to let you all think me 
dead. I was full of misery and bitterness, 
and never stopped to think what the conse- 
quences would be, or how cruel I was. I 
thought only of myself, and shrank from 
coming back to Manton. I went to the 
nearest town. I hesitated what to do, and 
while there, saw a notice of my own death 
in the newspapers. That “decided me. I 
took another name, and supported myself 
by writing for the papers, and afterwards 
for the magazines. I became a correspon- 
dent, then a foreign correspondent; and 
every year I have longed more to come 
home, have felt how cruel and wicked the 
deceit had been, and yet, have been more 
puzzled how to undeceive you. You can 


understand the whole from this. Do you 
forgive me, mother?’ 

**O, no matter for anything,” she said, 
breathlessly. “ You are safe and well. I 
have you here. It is enough.” 

Walter Severn was going quietly down 
stairs, without any leave-taking, when he 
heard a step behind him, and, looking 
back, saw Olivia. ‘‘ Will you come into 
the parlor a moment?’ she asked. “I 
wont detain you long. But I have a few 
words to say.”’ 

He followed her silently in, and stood 
looking at her blushing tearful face. 

** Charles Tracy told me that you killed 
Augustine, and that if I did not marry 
him, he would denounce you,” she said, 
abruptly. 

A flash of light passed over his face, he 
started forward. ‘‘ You were doing it for 
my sake!’ he exclaimed. 

The few minutes of the interview were a 
very prolonged few minutes, indeed; and 
when they were over, instead of going 
away, the young man went up stairs again 
with Olivia. Theyfound Augustine sitting 
with his arm around his mother, who 
leaned on his shoulder, while on the other 
side his aunt held his hand, both ladies 
tearful, but with faces full of joy. The 
three looked inquiringly up as Walter and 
Olivia came in, hand-in-hand. 

** My dear child!’ the mother began. 

“T’ve brought you another son, moth- 
er,’’ Olivia said, half crying and half laugh- 
ing. “It never rains but it pours, you 
know.”’ 

** How in the world!’ said Miss Sarah, 
in delighted astonishment. 

** Dear aunt,” Walter Severn interposed, 
“there are so many explanations to-day we 
can’t afford to add tothem. Let it suffice 
that we are happy. It was all a mistake, 
but it is rectified now, though at the elev- 
enth hour.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Mrs. SLADE walked slowly to and fro in 
her pleasant parlor the afternoon following 
the advent of Mrs. Malvern’s two sons. It 
was her last day in her home. The next 
morning she was to take the steamer for 
New York on her way toEurope. She was 
smiling softly to herself. 

“Romance is not confined to novels,” 
she said, in a low voice. 
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The door of the room was throwp open, 
and Cicely Wayland came in with a face 
that was perfectly white. ‘Did you 
know?” she gasped, sinking into a chair, 
but failing to utter another word. 

* Yes, I knew,” said the lady, smiling. 
** Mr. Malvern came up to see me last even- 
ing. Now don’t look so jealous, silly child! 
He did not come so much to see me, as to 
see that precious stepbrother of yours. 
And Iam free to confess, dear, that Au- 
gustine is no saint. He has a temper 
which will be enough to test the humility 
and submissiveness of the best of wives. 
Why, he really wanted to use his cane on 
his opponent Charles, who, between us, is 
not so brave as he looks, had the discretion 
to run; and then Augustine cooled down 
and told me his story, one good effect of 
which is that your Aunt Malvern is coming 
up this evening to see me. I would like to 
go away on friendly terms with everybody. 
Have you seen him?’”’ 

“No! Good-by!, I must run home.” 
Mrs. Slade looked smilingly toward the 
open door, and said, ‘‘ Good afternoon, Mr, 
Malvern !’’ 

Cicely shrank back. 

*“‘T only ran up to tell you that my moth- 
er will not be able to come up this even- 
ing. She has been so much excited that 
she scarcely slept last night. You will ex- 
cuse her, I know. She really wished to 
come. But she will be at the boat in the 
morning to see you off.” 

He stopped abruptly on perceiving that 
Mrs. Slade was not alone. 

“ Cousin Cicely!” 

“Please excuse me a moment,’’ Mrs. 
Slade said, hurriedly, and went out of the 
room on important business, which seemed 
to consist in walking up and down the 
house, and doing nothing else.. It was a 
full hour before she returned to her guests, 
but they did not appear to be in the least 
offended. 

“It is perfectly clear to me that I have 
lost my travelling companion,” the lady re- 
marked, resignedly. 

She was right; and the company that 
gathered on the wharf the next morning to 
bid her farewell had no other adieux to 
make. 

“Tam sorry,” Cicely whispered to her. 
‘It seems cruel and selfish. But Augus- 
tine positively wouldn’t let me go, He said 


he would tear me forcibly out of the boat 
if I should attempt to start. You know he 
is a fearful tyrant, Isabel.’’ 

“‘Yes,”? Mrs. Slade replied, gravely. 
“You run great risk in taking him. He 
really has a most ungovernable will, and a 
passionate temper.”’ 

** He never wills anything wrong,”’ Cicely 
said, firing up atonce. ‘And heis as gen- 
erous as he is hasty. Ihave no fears what- 
ever. I think he has a beautiful disposi- 
tion.” 

Mrs. Slade laughed softly, and patted the 
girl’s glowing cheek. ‘I thought that 
your abuse of Augustine was worth just 
about that much,” she said. ‘‘In truth, 
my dear, I don’t blame you for staying; 
but why not own that there was a tyrant 
in your own heart, as well as in his will.’’ 

The farewells were spoken kindly, and 
the boat steamed away from the wharf, 
one party watching it till it rounded a 
headland and disappeared. 

‘Poor dear! she looks so lonely!” sighed 
Mrs. Malvern. ‘Come, child.” 

They gathered about her, her son and 
daughter, and her son and daughter that 
were to be, and thus encompassed by love 
and beauty, the happy mother turned 
homeward. 


ACTS OF LOVE. 

Each one of a thousand acts of love costs 
very little by itself, and yet, when viewed 
all together, who can estimate their value ? 
What is it that secures for one the name of 
akind neighbor? Not the doing of half a 
dozen great favors in as many years, but 
the little everyday kindnesses none of 
which seems of much consequence consid- 
ered in itself, but the continued repetition 
of which sheds a sunlight over the whole 
neighborhood. It is so too in a family. 
The child whose good offices are always 
ready when they are wanted-——to run up 
stairs or down, to rock the cradle, or to 
run on an errand, and all with a cheerful 
look and a pleasant temper—has a reward 
along with such good deeds. If a little 
girl cannot take her grandfather on her 
lap as he takes her on his, she can get his 
slippers, or put away his book, or gently 
comb his thin locks; and, whether she 
thinks of it or not, little kindnesses that 
come from a loving heart are the sunbeams 
that lighten up a dark and woeful world, 
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A BROKEN VOYAGE. 


BY BOB STAY. 


I BEGAN my life in Squaw Betty, under 
the very steady name of Robert Stay; but, 
as I have narrated in the January number 
of Ballouw’s Magazine, my name, on its in- 
troduction to a sea life, soon degenerated 
into ‘‘ Bobstay,’”’ and I presume that cog- 
nomen will cling to me until I am pressed 
by the king of terrors. 

I thought when I went to California, in 
49, that it would be “ How do you do, 
Captain Stay?” or, “Glad to meet you, 
Mr. Stay;” but alas! hopes are futile. 
When I landed in San Francisco, Bill 
Eddy, one of my old messmates, was down 
to see if there was any one among the new- 
comers whom he could recognize, and I 
was first made aware of his presence by 
hearing a ringing voice shout, ‘“ Halloo, 
Bobstay! Do you want to buy a bull 
purp 

I had passed for a very respectable man 
as Mr. Stay among the heterogeneous pas- 
sengers of the “‘ Golden State,” on the trip 
out, but my nickname was disclosed in a 
moment, and I’ll wager that ‘‘ Bobstay’’ is 
as well known on the Yuba and at Yankee 
Jim’s as old Sutter himself; and nothing 
but my unfortunate cognomen has saved 
my name from passing into oblivion with 
those of the crowd there, for as I look 
back to my mining life, 1 do not think I 
was half as wild on the river as folks said 
I was. 

However, it is not my purpose giving 
you any California experience this time, 
but intend to relate the story of my second 
voyage, and how it became a broken one to 
the owners, though I must say it proved in 
the end anything but disastrous to me. 

Having persuaded Mr. Kent, my guar- 
dian, to allow me to follow the sea as my 
profession for life, we went to New Bedford 
tu secure a voyage. Shark, Skin & Co. had 
a number of vessels fitting out for whaling, 
but we had so recently run away from their 
employ that neither of us deemed it best 
to be seen much by them, so we sought 
other vessels and agents. With these 
thoughts we examined all the fleet in port, 
and made many inquiries about the cap- 
tains and agents, until at last I came upon 


the ship Anteus, and her model suited me 
to a single eye-splice. 

By careful questions we learned that 
Captain Black, the one who made the 
greatest voyages out of New Bedford, was 
commander of her, but that, except his 
mates, he was always in the habit of carry- 
ing Portuguese crews. Of course it was 
necessary that a large number of his crew 
should be citizens of the United States, in 
order to get a Custom Housé clearance; 
but then Finn & Fluke, who we learned 
were the agents, had a happy faculty of 
being able to furnish as many naturaliza- 
tion papers as were required, and Antoine 
Manuel always did look as near Manuel 
Antoine as Ah Sin does like Chi Lung. 

The Portuguese nativity was something 
of a bother to get over, but the Anteus and 
her report had captivated my fancy, and I 
was determined to ship on her if 1 could; 
and though Mr. Kent doubted if they would 
take me, we went off to the office of Finn 
& Fluke to see what chance there was 
for me. 

Shark, Skin & Co. were hard fellows to 
deal with in getting ready for a voyage 
whaling, as we well knew, but Finn & 
Fluke were not behind them in ability to 
cheat poor Jack if they had the chance; 
for a little episode occurred before our eyes 
as we entered the office, which made us a 
little cautious in our dealings with them. 

‘Have you come to ship?” asked Finn 
of an old shellback, who preceded us in 
our call, 

“Ship be blowed! I want you to square 
the yards with me,” was the indignant 
reply. 

‘““What’s in the wind now?’ queried 
Finn. 

“Why, I was in your old greaser the 
Marchioness last voyage, an’ you fitted me 
out. When I gets to sea, I finds in my 
chist a few duds, my beddin’, an’ a bill for 
all manner of dunnage that wasn’t there, 
an’ now what in thunder do yer mean by 
chargin’ me a hundred an’ forty dollars for 
togs I didn’t have ?”’ 

We looked curiously at Finn, as this was 
asked, for the sailor looked wicked. But 
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the man of oil was used to such scenes, 
and with brass enough in his face t«,° ave 
made a long nine, said: 

‘You must have had them stolen from 
you, for you went on board awful drunk. 
I remarked it to my partner at the time.” 

“Bosh!’’ shouted the sailor. “I had 
been drinkin’ a little, but my chist was 
locked when I left here, an’ was fast when 
I overhauled it, an’ my belief is that you 
never pitt the rags in, or I'd found ’em when 
I looked; an’ your concern are frauds!” 


Most men would have been confused, to 
say the least, at such a charge as this; but 
Finn wasn’t of the confused kind. Look- 
ing the sailor squarely in the eye, he said: 

** Where did you look for your outfit ?”’ 

“In my chist, in course,’ was the surly 
answer. 

“Well, niy man, we sent your chest off 
all right, and have your receipt for it, as 
well as an order from you on your voyage 
in the Marchioness to pay us for the same, 
and if you lost your outfit while you were 
tight, that wasn’t our fault, was it? You 
could have found the things in the bill any 
time you looked there for them; but see 
heve,” Finn continued, wagging his dexter 


finger in an impressive manner, “ you have 
impeached my integrity, and I don’t want 
to have any trouble with you, and put you 
in chokey (a slang word in New Bedford 
for jail), so away with you out of this. 


Rouse along!’ And before the man could 
recover his presence of mind, he was 
pushed gently into the street and the door 
closed behind him. 

In sailor parlance, he had been shang- 
haed by the agents the previous voyage, 
and now, failing to get even decent treat- 
ment when seeking redress, he swore 
roundly for ten minutes, then clapped on 
sail and disappeared, and probably in less 
than a month the same operation was re- 
peated by some of the unctuous men of 
New Bedford—perhaps Finn & Fluke doing 
it over again, returning the man to the 
Marchioness. 

What can I do for you, gentlemen?” 
Finn asked, blandly, after disposing of the 
sailor. ; 

“This young man is a ward of mine, and 
wants to go in the Anteus if he can get a 
chance to suit him,’’ answered Mr. Kent. 

*I don’t know about that. What kind 
of a chance does he want?” inquired Finn. 

* Boatsteerer,” was my answer. 
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“Captain Black generally takes nothing 
but Portuguese with him, except his mates, 
and I don’t believe we can ship you there. 
Wouldn’t the Marchioness suit you just as 
well? She is a lucky boat, well found, 
comfortable in a sea, and almost always 
takes out her old crew again.” 

Mr. Finn forgot his previous visitor had 
just returned in her while he was praising 
her, but as he finished his laudations, said: 

“Ever made a voyage before ?”’ 

“Tf I hadn’t, I should have asked for 
the billet.’ 

** Just so. Where did you sail from?’ 

Before I could answer this question the 

door opened, and in came a fine-looking 
man. 
* Here is Mr. Trunnell, the third mate of 
the Antwus. He shipped with the condi- 
tion that he should be allowed to select his 
own boatsteerer, and if you can satisfy 
him, for he’s awful particular, you can go 
in the Antzus; otherwise, there isn’t a 
ghost of a chance in that ship.” 

“T came up to say that the captain has 
just seen a messenger from home, who re- 
ports that his wife is dying, so the old man 
has left the shipin charge of Mr. Comstock, 
and gone, saying, ‘We wont go until Mrs. 
Black gets well or passes away.’” 

“Why, it’ll take him a month to go home 
and back, at the shortest. Why couldn’t 
she have held off another month, until he 
had got comfortably to sea?” groaned 
Finn. 

“Stop yer growlin’ now!’ uttered Fluke, 
stepping forward from behind a screen, 
and seeming to think his partner had better 
be quiet before us. 

Well, I don’t exactly want her to die,” 
whiffied Finn, then her sickness 
really is ill-timed, especially as we wanted 
the ship to sail right off.” 

““Mr. Trunnell, take this young man and 
his guardian out for a walk, and see if the 
youngster suits you for a boatsteerer,”’ said 
Mr. Fluke, with decision, anxious to get us 
out of the way. 

The third mate nodded in the affirmative, 
and we withdrew. 

“Ever been whaling before?” asked Mr. 
Trunnell, as we gained the street. 

“Part of a voyage,” was my frank 
answer. 

here,’”’ interposed Mr. Kent, “this 
young man ran away from home and went 


whaling. Igot him away from the Pegasus 
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t’other side, and now he wants to go again. 
[ll give you a hundred dollars in cash to 
take him for your boatsteerer.”’ 

“When was he discharged from the 
Pegasus ?”’ 

“‘He wasn’t discharged at all; he made 
out his own papers.” 

‘* How many years ago was that ?”’ 

“Years! He’s an old whale, aint he? 
It wasn’t over eight months ago,” was the 
somewhat derisive explanation of Mr. 
Kent. 

“What! this voyage? Shark, Skin & 
Co.! the devil! a hundred dollars! Pll 
take him, sure’s you are born!’ jerked out 
Mr. Trunnell, after some thought. 

I was overjoyed at his acceptance of me, 
and Trunnell, who seemed anxious to 
touch the bounty offered, suggested that 
we should return to Finn & Fluke’s at 
once. 

**He’s all right, and will suit me,” said 
Mr. Trunnell, briefly, to Mr. Fluke, as we 
entered the office, Mr. Finn having dis- 
appeared. 

‘** Have you talked about lay ?”’ asked the 
junior agent. 

“Yes, eightieth,” replied Trunnell, 
though we had not mentioned that. 

“You are perfectly satisfied?’ queried 
Fluke. 

Perfectly.” 

The shipping-list was produced at once, 
and in a second I was enrolled with the 
crew of the Antezus as a boatsteerer, at the 
eightieth lay, or one and one-fourth per 
cent of the voyage. 

“The ship wont sail for over a month,” 
said Fluke, after he had secured my sign- 
manual. ‘Where shall I find you when 
we want you ?”’ 

I gave him our address in Boston, and as 
the man took it down, he actually had the 
impudence to ask if he should prepare an 
outfit for me, and have it ready against my 
return. 

“Not much,” responded Mr. Kent. 
see,” he continued, ward is an 
old sailor, and I am as salt a barnacle as 
ever stuck to a ship, so we are up to all the 
little tricks of the trade, Mr. Fluke; and, 
while we thank you for your kind atten- 
tion, we decline it, because the firm, at the 
last cast, might forget to put in some of 
the duds, except in the bill.” 

“TI didn’t think you’d want me to,” 
snickered Fluke; “but I will say, that if 
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there is to be any forgetting, don’t let it be 
you to forget to come when we write.” 

Assuring him that I would be in readi- 
ness when he wanted me, we took our 
leave, followed by Mr. Trunnell. 

“Come along to the hotel and I’ll settle 
with you,” said Mr. Kent to my superior. 

He was willing to receive the bonus for 
my advancement, and, having taken the 
money, shook hands with me and said, ‘‘I 
know you’ll be on hand now.” And then 
turning to my guardian, assured him that, 
though he knew I was green, he would do 
all he could to forward and help me in my 
duties, after which assurance he took his 
leave. 

That evening we returned to Boston, 
where J waited nearly two months before 
I received a letter, stating that the ship 
would be ready for sea by the time I could 
arrive on board. 

During the interim between my shipping 
and call, Mr. Kent was posting me in my 
new duties, and instructing me in sailor 
tactics and navigation, so that I learned 
more from him during that period than I 
had learned in my brief voyage at sea. 
While I had been waiting I had bought as 
good an outfit as I needed, and at reason- 
able rates, so I was ready to start at a mo- 
ment’s notice, and the day after the letter 
was received in Boston Mr. Kent and I 
were in New Bedford, and my chest was 
on board the Anteus at the foot of Union 
Wharf. 

We went to sea two days later, our fare- 
wells being made from the ship to the 
wharf. We let go the warps, gave three 
cheers in answer to the crowd on the wharf 
as we drifted out clear, braced up the yards 
as the ship wore around, met her with the 
helm, and squared away before the wind, 
down Buzzard’s Bay, off on our voyage. 

As the pilot was in charge of the ship, 
Captain Black, whom I had never seen, 
stayed below until we were off Block 
Island, where he discharged the pilot, and 
assumed contro] of the Antwus and of the 
destinies of those on board. Captain Black 
was a tall, lean, consumptive-looking man,,. 
and it seemed marvellous that so cadaver~ - 
ous a being could have the reputation he: 
enjoyed; but though he was frail in ap-. 
pearance, he had a fire in his eye that be- 
tokened considerable nervous energy, and 
he walked as lightly as a cat. 

Mr. Comstock, the mate, was the very 
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reverse of the captain, being short, thick- 
set, and having a very unctuous look. One 
of our boatsteerers declared that the cap- 
tain took Dumpy, as the mate was nick- 
named, on purpose to cast shadows for 
him. 

Mr. Belay, the second dickey, was an in- 
offensive man, rather dumb if anything, 
and gossip stated that he acquired his posi- 
tion by being brother-in-law to Fluke, and 
not from any ability of his own. 

Mr. Trunnell, whom I steered, was cer- 
tainly the best looking man on board, and 
his reputation for whaling was unsurpassed ; 
but, according to the sailors’ gossip, there 
was some blemish to his character that 
would prevent his ever rising above his 
present position, and Shark, Skin & Co. 
had actually kicked him out of their office 
after his last voyage, he being in their em- 
ploy then. He was under a ¢loud in New 
Bedford certainly, for he had fallen from 
chief to third mate, so there would be little 
chance that from accidental causes he 
would have to assume command during 
the voyage, although, from his whaling 
capabilities, Finn & Fluke allowed him the 
lay of a secoud mate, while he was enrolled 
as third; and, in addition to this, he had 
received the privilege of selecting his own 
boatsteerer, without consulting the captain 
at all. 

I found that report concerning our crew 
was correct, for every one of those in the 
steerage and forward, except myself, were 
* gees,’’ either native or whitewashed ones. 
By the latter phrase, I mean holding natu- 
ralization papers, to enable the captain to 
get his Custom House clearance. 

I expected to fare hard among so many 
foreigners, but I found, to my surprise, 
that, boy as I was, I was looked upon with 
great respect, and it was a long time before 
I divined the cause; but at last a glimmer 
of the truth came overme. Mr. Trunnell’s 
whaling mantle covered my shoulders. His 
reputation was so great among them, that 
it was supposed he would not take a boat- 
steerer who was not high in his profession, 
and I was looked on as an infant prodigy 
accordingly. 

Mr. Kent had furnished me with a good 
set of nautical instruments, nautical alma- 
nacs, Bowditch’s Practical Navigator, or 
Epitome, as it is generally called, and as 
good a chronometer watch as could be 

bought, instructing me to make good use 
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of my time, and never be remiss in my 
studies. 

With this injunction in my ears I went 
on deck about noon the first day out, pre- 
pared to take the sun and work up our 
position. The captain, first and third mates 
were on the quarter-deck, evidently pre- 
pared for the same thing. 

The captain was looking at Mr. Trunnell 
with some perplexity in his countenance as 
I came on deck, but as he caught sight of 
my pig yoke, as a quadrant is vulgarly 
called, his face became as colored as his 
name, and he roared: 

“Look a-here, Mr. Trunnell, isn’t that 
your boatsteerer 

sir.” 

“Well, I suppose this is all right, but I 
want you to understand now, that Mr. 
Comstock and I can do all the navigating 
that is required on board for the presen 
so you and your boatsteerer can carry your 
tools below until ours give out.” 

With a perfectly respectful air Mr. Trun- 
nell closed the sights on his quadrant, and 
replied: 

“Tn all the ships I have ever sailed in, 
the captains have encouraged their officers 
and men to become navigators, so that they 
might be competent in time to conduct 
voyages for themselves, instead of refusing 
to let them practise what little they might 
know.”’ 

“That is all very well, Mr. Trunnell,” 
replied the captain, apparently controlling 
himself after great effort, “but, you see, I 
intend to run my own courses and distances 
without any calculations except my own, 
and I shall withhold my reasons for it. Go 
below with your things.” 

There was no gainsaying this, and Mr. 
Trunnell, with an air of vexation, went 
below with his instruments. 

**What is the reason the old man wont 
let any one but himself or Mr. Comstock 
get the sun?” I asked, as I went into the 
steerage. 

I had not expected to be answered as 
promptly as I was, but after being laughed 
at for my greenness in attempting to get an 
observation while on the Antwus, I was 
told that while Captain Black was a very 
superior navigator, Mr. Comstock was an 
exceedingly inferior one; indeed, it was 
reported that he could not work our posi- 
tion at all, depending entirely upon the 
captain for navigation. But it was also 
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told me that they had discovered a place 
which was a favorite feeding-ground for 
sperm whales, and that they had kept it 
private, always sailing together, and mating 
lays, or, in other words, making the differ- 
ence in their percentage of the voyage 
average, so that they would get paid alike. 

‘* What are they so private for?’ I asked. 

“Because they don’t want the whole 
world running into their pet place and 
breaking up the school. The old man will 
make a dozen voyages to the place, fill his 
vessel in one season, and make all hands 
that stick by him rich. I, for one, go in 
for dimes before I do for knowledge,’’ was 
the answer I got from one of our boat- 
steerers, a rather intelligent Portuguese. 

The captain’s conduct was explained to 
me now, although I thought he was selfish 
enough in concealing his discovery; yet, 
after all, it was only human nature for him 
to attempt to control all he could in the 
business. 

Day after day for a couple of weeks 
passed along, when, one forenoon, I heard 
the old man say to Mr. Trunnell: 

**T suppose you have learned before this 
why I don’t allow any observations to be 
made ?”” 

**T have heard,” replied the third mate. 
My boatsteerer told me.”’ 

He spoke correctly, for I had told him 
the first chance I got. f 

“T am glad you know the reason, and 
will say that your observations at that time 
made no particular difference to me, for 
before I put away for my true whaling- 
grounds, I shall touch at Fayal, but I 
thought it better to have an understanding 
at once.”’ 

**T do not deny that I would like to know 
our position daily, Captain Black, but I 
shall not disobey your orders by coming on 
deck to get observations; but I will say 
that when we are on the ground, if I can 
locate it I shall do so, and if anything 
happens to you on the voyage I shall be 
able to continue your work, for I know the 
mate and second mate are both unable to 
do so, notwithstanding their pretensions.” 

* All right, Mr. Trunnell; when we get 
to my ground, I’ll take extra good care 
that I keep my secret,’ replied Captain 
Black, walking away as he spoke. 

If the captain had his own pet oil-farm 
somewhere on the globe, he also had good 
luck in the Atlantic, for we had killed and 


tried out eleven sperm whales three weeks 
before we sighted Fayal, getting a fish every 
third day for a month, making us five hun- 
dred barrels of oil. 

Mr. Trunnell was “ high hook” in whal- 
ing, for we got seven of the whales in our 
boat; and as I struck them all, and he 
killed them, I began to feel that I was quite 
awhaler. There was no envy among our 
crew, for Captain Black had just the right 
faculty to command Portuguese. 

“‘That’s glorious! I don’t care who kills 
the fish so long as I get my lay out of it!’ 
he would exclaim, as a whale would be 
towing alongside; and by a hundred such 
little speeches he would keep the crew in 
rare good humor as they figured their share 
of the catch. 

I had held my own hand very well, and, 
young as I was, I was held in good estima- 
tion on board, while Mr. Trunnell really 
tried to aid me in learning my business, 
and even let me lance a whale after I had 
struck it, retaining his place in the stern of 
the boat after I had thrown the harpoon, 
instead of exchanging places; and, as it 
was a quiet whale, I managed to reach its 
life without much exertion, getting it into 


its death flurry very quickly, and doing as 
well as an old hand could have done. 

The pod of whales we were among left 
us after we got our eleventh, and as we had 
been working toward the Western Islands, 
the captain now thought he would run in 
that direction at once, and ship the oil 


home. We had an unfortunate accident 
just before we made land, it being the first 
occurrence that led to breaking up the 
voyage, and giving this sketch its title. 

Mr. Belay, the second mate, went aloft 
one night to furl the mainsail, got into the 
weather-earring, and, while there, was 
taken with a fainting-spell, mentioned the 
fact to the sailor next to him that he felt 
sick, and before the man could seize hold 
of him, poor Belay threw up his arms, and, 
as the ship rolled, he went off the yard 
into the darkness. 

The ship was hove to at once, and, al- 
though there was considerable sea running, 
we had three boats launched with all pos- 
sible speed, cruising all around in our 
vicinity. It was of no avail. He must 
have sunk immediately on touching the 
water, and after an hour’s unsuccessful 
hunt, the boats were recalled, and the ship 
wore away on her course. 
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Mr. Belay was a better sailor than he 
was whaleman, and though he always 
looked as if he had been completely cowed 
in some portion of his life, and remained 
so ever since, he managed to hold a fair 
amount of respect from the crew while he 
was on duty on board, although they evi- 
dently despised his cowardly traits, that 
were fully exhibited when he was after a 
whale; for he always was after them, no- 
body ever seeing him strike one either this 
voyage or the one before, and nothing but 
his connection with our agents had saved 
him from being broken, or, in other words, 
transferred from the cabin to the forecastle 
long ago. His merits and demerits were 
warmly discussed for a few days, and as 
the captain made no appointment of a new 
officer in his place, we, in the steerage, 
came to the conclusion that he intended to 
supply the vacancy at Fayal after we ar- 
rived there. 

In due course of time the Antzus was 
anchored off the Western Islands, and soon 
we began to discharge our oil into a ship 
that was going home; for our captain be- 
lieved firmly in the idea of getting some- 
thing home to reimburse his owners for 
their expense in sending him to sea as 
speedily as possible; a thing that in later 
years seems to be reversed, for now-a-days 
one of the first things that an agent gets 
from a whaler is a report that she is clean, 
or notice to the effect that they have taken 
no oil, supplemented by a draft for refits. 

Captain Black went to work the old- 
fashioned way. He sold thirty barrels of 
oil to refit with, and sent the balance home 
to gladden the hearts of Finn and Fluke, 
if anything could warm the fossils they 
called their hearts. 

After three days, the captain told Mr. 
Trunnell he could take his boat’s crew on 
shore for a couple of days’ run; so we were 
soon in clean apparel, and pulling merrily 


to the beach. 

Bobstay,” said Mr. Trunnell, as we 
hauled our boat into a little yard that 
belonged to the American consulate, and 
left it in charge of one of Mr. Dabney’s 
men until a crew came from the ship to 
take it on board again, “walk up town 
with me.” 

I assented to this readily, and as our 
crew dispersed to buy fruit and make love 
to the island senoritas, we went along the 
main thoroughfare, followed by a crowd 
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beseeching us to hire their donkeys for a 
ride. 

* Just the thing! Let’s have a donkey 
ride,”’ said Trunnell, suddenly. 

I agreed forthwith, and we were soon 
mounted on two animals so very wretched 
in appearance that there was nothing to 
choose between them. Living with a Por- 
tuguese crew, as we did, both of us had 
picked up enough to make ourselves intel- 
ligible to our guides, who were directly 
astern of our Jacks, belaboring them with 
a cudgel; so, ordering them to hush their 
noise and let us walk along, we went off 
with some degree of comfort. 

“Who is going second mate?” I asked, 
by way of opening a chat. 

“Til tell you if you'll be astonished 
when you hear about it afterwards.”’ 

Lagreed to be surprised whenever I heard 
it legitimately on board. 

“It is a secret at present, and we will 
not have it known on board until we are 
about to sail. Three days ago the old man 
had a long talk with me, said he knewI 
was under a cloud in New Bedford, but as 
I proved my whaling abilities, he was going 
to take me for his second mate, provided I 
would give him my word of honor that I 
would go with him in that capacity until I 
had a ship of my own, a thing that seems 
far enough off.’’ 

I congratulated him on his promotion, 
and then asked which one of the boat- 
steerers would take his place. 

‘This is upon honor, you know,” said 
Trunnell. I assented. 

“You are,” came like a thunderbolt 
upon me. 

* Pooh! I don’t believe it,”’ I uttered. 

“TI thought you would be surprised. 
You see the old man had his eye upon you 
the day I let you lance the whale, and upon 
my assurance that you were a seaman, he 
concluded to take you in preference to 


having one of the ‘gees’ aft.”’ 


“I’m afraid I shan’t be up to your rec- 
ommend in sailorizing.”’ 

**Don’t be afraid to ask me if you get 
jammed anywhere.” 

** Trunne]l, what is your interest in me ?” 


I asked, suddenly. 


The new second mate blushed, and then 
said, quickly: 

**One hundred*dollars.”’ 

*“You be hanged! There is some other 
motive,’’ I replied. 
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After a few moments’ thought, he said, 
reluctantly: 


“IT have another motive, and I will 


divulge it if you will give me your word 
that, if you wont assist me, you wont ex- 
pose me.” 

I promised him that I would be secret, 
for my curiosity was thoroughly aroused 
at his mysterious manner. 

“T am a spy,” he said, briefly, in a 
whisper. 

“A spy! What do you mean?” I re- 
torted, thinking his wits were affected. 

‘Softly, my boy. I mean whatI say. I 
am a spy for your old enemies, Shark, Skin 
& Co., and left a mateship in their employ 
to come third mate here.” 

“Yes; but why?” 

“T will give you the whole story,” said 
Trunnell. ‘You see, old Black goes out 
in the Antwus voyage after voyage with 
the same mate and as near the same crew 
as possible, fills the ship in less than a year 
every time, and no one knows where he 
cruises. I have a private arrangement with 
Shark, Skin & Co., to appear to get into 
serious difficulty with them, and finally I 
ship with Black as third mate, but receive 
a bonus of one thousand dollars from Shark, 
Skin & Co. to do so. I also have their 
written agreement that if I can swear I 
have found the cruising-ground of the 
Antwus, aud bring a witness to the fact, 
they will give me a ship on my return. I 
liked your looks the first time I saw you, 
and concluded to make you my confidant if 
you were worth it. I think you are, and 
if you will join me, I will take you out 
mate next voyage if we are successful this 
oue.”’ 

“Will Shark, Skin & Co. have me for 
your mate ?”’ I asked. 

“Of course they will, and to prove to 
you they are in earnest, I will show you 
their word in writing.” And with this he 


produced a bond to him from them, stating 
what he had told me, and giving him the 
privilege of choosing his own crew from 
mate to cook. 

“That embodies the whole,” I said, 
“and I'll tell you what Piido. join 


you, providing you will give me the same 
lay that you get.” 

It was a tough favor to ask him, an old 
whaler, to mate with me, and he did not 
quite relish it; but at last he said: 

“No, I wont do that, but I'll give you as 
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good a lay as 1can squeeze out of Shark, 
Skin & Co,’’ 

agree to that,” I said, “for they'll 
have to come down to the fair thing, as 
they’ll be a little in my power, the human 
bloodsuckers!’’ I said, warmly. 

** Just so. I don’t care how much you 
get out of them; the more the merrier, for 
they are mean hounds, and I owe them an 
old score that will be settled in full one of 
these days, and I am coming down on them 
for a stiff lay, and will assist you to do the 
same,” replied Trunnell. 

“Then I’ll agree to join you in this spy- 
ing expedition.”” And we shook hands 
warmly, in token of our sincerity. 

Our conspiracy against the knowledge of 
our destination was now effected, and our 
plan was laid aside for the present, for we 
wanted to get out of the broiling sun, and 
clouds of dust that arose from the lime- 
stone road we were on; so we hallooed to 
our drivers to clap on sail and hurry us 
back to town. 

As we drove into the public square we 
saw the mate dodge into a coffee-house, 
and Mr. Trunnell took alarm at once. 

* Bobstay,’’ he said, “I actually believe 
that old Dumpy has got the face to try and 
shadow us, so we’ll bother him by sepa- 
rating. We'll discharge our donkeys here, 
then you follow me to where I[ saw him 
dodge in, and when I invite you to make a 
day of it with me, decline.” 

I nodded that I understood him, so we 
paid for the use of our beasts, and took tu 
our feet again. 

“How did you like your ride?” I asked, 
as the mate halted. 

“Tiptop! But let’s go in here and take 
a drink.” 

“Well, I think l wont. I got acquainted 
with some sweet little senoritas when I was 
here last voyage, and I’m off to make a call 
on them. Will you go?” I rejoined. 


“Not any for me; I’m a married man,” 
Trunnell replied. 

I could distinctly see a pair of eyes peer- 
ing through a crack from behind a door, 
and my ally saw them, too; but we man- 
aged to preserve our gravity, and saying, 
* You'll be sorry you didn’t come,” I moved 
away. 

*T’ve got clear of that jackanapes now. 
Get me to go to ride with him! I always 
was a fool!’ said Trunnell, with a morti- 
fied air, before I got out of earshot. 
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Any one would have thought that he dis- 
liked me, and if I had not known and 
understood the situation, I should have 
had my pride taken down; but feeling that 
his soliloquy was for the benefit of the 
eavesdropper behind the door, I moved off. 

I soon found my acquaintances of last 
voyage, they being fruit and flower mer- 
chants in the market, and as I could under- 
stand them very well on this visit, I soon 
was having a joyous time, surrounded by 
the fair flower-girls, having bought their 
whole stock in trade, and then, sailor-like, 
pleasing myself by pelting their merchan- 
dize at their heads. 

In the midst of the frolic who should roll 
along but old Dumpy the mate, and seeing 
the fun I was having he attempted to lend 
me a hand; but the girls had no notion of 
letting him interfere, for they drove him 
ignominiously from the field, his stovepipe 
hat stove in, his coat, vest and white shirt 
ruined with fruit stains, While his hair and 
face were not altogether innocent of pulls 
and scratches. 

* Blast if I can see how you can get along 
so easy!” roared the discomfited man, as 
he beat a retreat, while I, letting him run 
before the storm he had created, resumed 
my harmless warfare. 

I thoroughly enjoyed my trip on shore, 
and carried off quantities of fruit the next 
day, giving it around with a free hand 
among my messmates who had stayed on 
board. 

By a week’s time all hands were in good 
humor with a run on shore, fresh water, 
provisions and fruit in plenty were taken 
on board, and we were ready for sea. 

** Pass the word for Bobstay to come into 
the cabin,” I heard Captain Black say one 
morning. 

In obedience to the call I went there, 
and found him with the first mate and Mr. 
Trunnell. 

**Mr. Stay, if I take Mr. Trunnell for 
second oflicer, in place of Mr. Belay, do 
you feel competent to take his place ?” 

With as much surprise as I could muster, 
I said, promptly: 

I 

“What lay do you expect ?” 

* A third mate’s, sir. If 1 am able to fill 
the place, Iam also deserving of the pay; 
and if I prove incompetent I shall be 
broken, regardless of what pay I receive,” 
I answered. 


“T presume you feel the same, Mr. 
Trunnell ?”’ said the captain. 

**T certainly do, sir,’’ was the reply. 

“Your ideas, I suppose, are right, and so 
we will go to the consul’s, have the changes 
in your shipment effected, get our clear- 
ance, and leave on our return.” 

We were willing, and so we were soon in 
the captain’s boat with that functionary, 
being pulled ashore at a lively rate of 
speed. In the course of an hour our 
changes were made, and then, going on 
board again, we got underway at once. 

We were not allowed to be in the cabin 
when the daily course was reckoned, but 
as we had both found, from questioning at 
different times such parts of the crew as 
had been with the captain before, we were 
bound for the Pacific ocean, and we de- 
ferred any attempt to ascertain our posi- 
tion until after we left Cape Horn. The 
captain was as particular as possible about 
his observations, carefully keeping us out 
of the way when he took them, and as we 
laid low until after we got into the Pacific, 
we entirely lulled his suspicions, if he had 
any, that we cared to fathom his secret. 

We had rather a hard time of it when we 
weathered the Horn, but at last we were in 
the ocean that is noted for its traditional 
‘good weather, and now came a series of 
bewildering manceuvres. 

The ship was sailed northwest one day, 
hauled to the east the next, then at noon 
wore around and beat to the southwest, 
and so we kept boxing about, although our 
general drift was west-by-south-half-south, 
as nearly as we could figure in our minds. 

After a week of this nonsense, it was 
presumed that any one who had kept our 

whereabouts by dead reckoning, or any 
other way, had lost his position, the ship 
was put off on a sou’-sou’ west course, and 
kept a booming. 

That night, during the watch of Mr. 
Trunnell, we both got a lunar observation; 
and after revising our figures, found that 
our calculations agreed within half a mile, 
using my watch to obtain our Greenwich 
time with. 

‘To-morrow, Bobstay, you dodge into 
the old man’s stateroom, get a squint at his 
chronometer, set your watch by it, and 
then we will be in as good case as he, and 
take a lunar every night.” 

I agreed to this, and the next forenoon, 
getting an opportunity by Trunnell’s rais- 
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ing a false alarm of whales, I slipped into 
Captain Black’s room, and essayed to get 
the time, but found to my disgust that the 
chronometer box was locked. 

Foiled in my undertaking, I darted into 
my own room, just in time to escape detec- 
tion by the mate, who came down growling 
at Trunnell’s mistake. 

“*T am anxious to get oil,’”’ said the sec- 
ond mate at dinner, “‘ and, thinking I saw 
a spout, I shouted before I gave it due 
attention.” 

““Never mind, Mr. Trunnell; I would 
rather have a false alarm, than for whales 
to be around and no notice taken of them. 
Keep up the spry de corpse, as my grand- 
mother, who was a Frenchman, used to 
say,” replied the captain, ready to make 
peace. 

As it was overlooked by the captain, the 
mate could do no less, so dinner passed 
along smoothly, and all were serene. 

That afternoon I reported my lack of 
success to Trunnell. 

** Never mind, we’ll have to stick to your 
watch, and make our observations as close 
as we can,” was the answer; though we 
both felt discomfited at my failure. 

We kept our lunars up for a week, and 
then Trunnell, who had a chart of the 
South Pacific, said: 

** There is a doubtful island down here, 
and if our observations are correct, we 
shall reach it in the course of the day. The 
time is noted against it, and when we do 
make it, if we get near enough, we’ll set 
your watch by that, and then come the 
double on old skeesicks.” 

We sighted nothing but sea and water 
that day, and would have felt terribly dis- 
heartened but for one thing: 

At noontime the captain took his obser- 
vation as usual, then, after working it up, 
studied a chart closely, then turning toold 
Dumpy said, “‘About to-morrow night,” in 
very significant tones. 

A shrewd look of understanding passed 
between them, and then, after Dumpy had 
given a nod of intelligence, the captain 
folded up his charts, and replaced them 
with his instruments in his room. 

We understood as well as the mate. The 
next day would bring the island, and we 
were a day out of our reckoning. 

Sure enough, the next day the masthead 
shouted ‘* Land O!” and there in the dis- 
tance was the towering cone of a lofty 
mountain to be seen. 
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We did not come up to it until the last 
glimmer of the setting sun was sinking be- 
low the horizon, leaving the placid seaa 
mirror of golden rays as it reflected its 
beams from its liquid bosom; but when we 
did arrive there, the captain took the helm, 
run boldly up, as though well acquainted, 
and then directed Mr. Trunnell to lower 
his boat and take him on shore, while the 
mate hove the ship to under the influence 
of the land breeze, that was just setting in. 

“T am going to see the old chief, buy 
some yams of him, and talk to his pretty 
daughter again, Mr. Comstock. Tut some 
presents for old Copperas on board the 
boat. I may stay on shore all night, if 
everything is as it used to be. Come along, 
Mr. Trunnell.’”’ 

His orders having been complied with, 
they soon were going on shore to this isl- 
and, that to the crew seemed a very myste- 
rious place, and one that almost arose 
from the sea at the beck of the captain’s 
finger. 

The captain landed, and, as we had time 
to see before darkness enveloped the scene, 
a crowd of natives received him with clam- 
orous cries as he touched the beach, and 
walked into their midst. 

** Ts it safe on shore?” I asked the mate. 

** Moderately so. Captain Black under- 
stands their lingo some, and as he always 
gives the chief lots of presents, he gets 
along like a nabob with them.” 

** He’s been here before, then?” I con- 
tinued. 

“Before! I should think he had. We 
always stop here when we come out, and 
make this our point of departure for home. 
Voyage before the last Cap’n Black stopped 
here fora month. He said he was sick; 
but it was love-sickness, I think; an’ the 
chief’s daughter was the cause. I hope 
the old chief is in the king business now. 
Shouldn’t wonder if he was dead, though. 
He weighed three or four hundred last 
time we were here, and was nearly fifty; 
and that is terrible old fora native. Would 
not be surprised if he was dead, though, 
for poi is awful fattening stuff, and the old 
chief used to eat a peck at a time, and then 
look hungry.” 

The mate was in a loquacious mood, and 
I thought it best not to interfere by asking 
questions, for I was afraid if I displayed 
curiosity he would become suspicious and 
grow reticent. 
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Crack! went a pistol on shore. 

* Halloo!’ shouted the mate, dropping 
his soliloquy, for he had seemed to com- 
mune with himself while he was talking, 
forgetting my presence; “‘ that means mis- 
chief! All hands on deck!’ 


All hands were there without calling, 


and Mr. Comstock, without waiting for 
orders, began to work the ship in shore 
again, setting lanterns in the rigging, so 
the boat could find us readily. 

Shouts of rage could be heard on shore, 


and the voice of Mr. Trunnell could be dis- 


tinguished cheering the captain boldly, 
and urging him to fresh endeavors to do 
something; then another crack of the pis- 
tol was heard again, fresh howls and cries, 
then a rushing tearing sound through a 
thicket, then a shout from Mr. Trunnell, 
“All right!’ and soon the boat was heard 
coming, the men laying to their oars, mak- 
ing their ashen blades send showers of fire 
as they threw the phosphorescent water 
from them. 

The boat was soon alongside, the falls 
hooked on, and the men clambering on 
board ; the captain ordered the vessel to be 
put away to sea at once, and then stag- 
gered below. 

Quickly were his orders obeyed, and as 
the Antzus gathered headway the boat was 
hoisted up and swung into its place on the 
cranes, while all sail was crowded on. 

‘What is the matter, Mr. Trunnell ?” I 
asked; the mate having disappeared below 
to attend to the master. 

“Captain Black came within an ace of 
slipping his wind, on shore among the 
heathen there,” he replied, in a serious 
tone. 

“ How?” 

“Why, he landed like an old acquaint- 
ance; but it seems that his old friend, the 
former chief, is dead, and the new one, 
after leading him in a little way, tried to 
brain him with a club, as they had some 
difficulty together about the old chief’s 
daughter last voyage. The kanaka was 
jealous of the captain’s attentions to the 
dusky maiden, and now he is chief, has 
tried to kill him. The captain shot him 
dead, and made a break for the boat, was 
headed off, ran like a deer, doubled on 
them, and succeeded in getting back to us, 
after shooting another man; and that is 
all I can tell you in regard to it.” 

Captain Black came on deck a couple of 


hours later, altered our course of northeast 
to due south, and then went below for the 
night, apparently very much exhausted by 
his exertions. 

The next morning the welcome news of 
“There she blows!’ was heard from the 
masthead, and soon the whole crew were 
in commotion, for 


** Whales to the right of us, 
Whales to the left of us, 
Spouted and tumbled.” 


“ Here we are again!’ shouted Captain 


Black, with evident satisfaction in his 
voice, and apparently recovered from his 
exhaustion of the day before. ‘‘ Mr. Trun- 
nell, you, and Mr. Stay, and I will lower 
away, while Mr. Comstock gets ready for 
us. We only want one a piece, but geta 
big one.” 

“Ay, ay, sir!’ we answered together, as 
we hastened to obey the orders we had re- 
ceived. 

My boat was soon in the water, and 
quickly was I going on to a large sperma- 
ceti. It was the first one where I had the 
full management of taking; but before I 
could realize it, my Portuguese boatsteerer 
was fast in good shape, and springing aft 
for me to take his place and kill the fish. 

With considerable excitement I relin- 
quished the oar to him, rushed into the 
head of the boat, found that the whale ap- 
peared to be a little bewildered, and as I 
was plenty near enough, I raised the lance, 
thrust it into him well, just under his fluke, 
churned it two or three times before the 
whale moved, bringing the lifeblood al- 
most instantaneously, and backed water 
just in time to escape having the boat 
swamped, as the suffering fish went into 
its flurry. 

The crew had been a little jealous of me, 
I thought, because I appeared so young to 
them; but, having had the luck to kill the 
whale without any mistake or misfortune, 
my skill was established at once, together 
with my reputation. 

We had been so busy killing our fish that 
we had not looked after the other boats; 
but, having secured our prey, and having 
the satisfaction of seeing it turn up dead, 
we looked around to see what the others 
were doing. 

Mr. Trunnell had killed his fish also, 
and I noted with joy that it was larger 
than mine; while the captain had ulso se- 
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cured his; but there was trouble in his 
boat, for his men were waving their hats in 
an excited manner for us to come. 

Seeing that the second mate was waifing 
his fish, I did so to mine, and we both started 
for our superior’s craft. 

As we drew near, Mr. Trunnell shouted, 


“What is the matter there? Stove?’ 

As he asked the question we both saw 
that the form of the captain was missing, 
and both of our hearts filled with grave 
forebodings of trouble. 


“ Cap’n Black, him dead,” answered the 


boatsteerer, in frightened accents. 

We hurried on, pulled on to the boat, 
and there lay the captain in the bows, 
limp and motionless. 

We soon were on board making exami- 
nation, and sure enough, the captain was 
dead. 


“ How did this occur?’ asked Mr. Trun- 
nell; we having become satisfied that life 
had fled. 

**No know, sar; he killed whale, then 
fell down. Spec’ he hit hese’f somehow,”’ 
answered the boatsteerer. 

“Take him on board the ship,’ ordered 
Mr. Trunnell, getting back into his own 
boat. 

*“* Mr. Stay, your whale and mine are the 
largest of the three; waif this one, then 
hook on to your own, and I will mine, and 
tow them up alongside. Tell Mr. Com- 
stock to send you back for this whale,”’ he 
concluded, to the boat with the captain’s 
body, which was now moving away. 

“Ay, ay, sir,’’ replied the man. 

**What killed the captain?’ I inquired, 
as we pulled along together after our 
whales, having finished waifing the cap- 
tain’s. 

“He was a feeble man in appearance, 
and I am inclined to think he suffered 
from heart disease; and the excitement of 
to-day, after his frightful run last evening, 
was too much for him, and produced death, 
is my idea of it. What do you think?” 

His theory was reasonable, and two 
hours later, when we got our whales along- 
side, this opinion was confirmed by the 
mate, who said that Captain Black had 
been a sufferer from heart disease for 
years, but no one except himself knew 
anything of it. 

“What do you intend to do, Mr. Com- 
stock ?”’ inquired Mr. Trunnell, as soon as 
we got calmed down again. 


Mr. Comstock was rather an ignvrant 
man, but he had plenty of force, after all; | 
for he said, promptly: 

‘“*We will bury the captain to-morrow. 
In the meantime, we will secure what oil 
we’ve got alongside, and by then I will 
have decided in my-mind what to do.” 

“ Very well, sir; if it is all the same to 
you, I would suggest that I assume your 
place of chief mate, Mr. Stay take mine» 
and we put in a boatsteerer in Mr. Stay’s, 
until your mind is made up, 80 as to expe- 


dite our cutting-in.” 


“That suits me,” answered the mate, 
“except the third mate. We’ll let that 
slide, and get along somehow until this 
blubber is below.”’ 

“* Very well, suit yourself,’ replied Trun- 
nell, going on deck where the men were 
assembled, and turning to them, said: 

* Boys, we must save this blubber, if the 
captain is dead; so turn to and rig the cut- 
ting-in gear.” 

They were anxious and sad about the 
captain, for he was, after all, a kind man 
to the crew; but as there was no recalling 
him to life, they turned away to their du- 
ties without a murmur. 

It is hard work to cut in a whale, and 
trebly hard is it to care for the number 
we had; but the morning’s sun of the next 
day saw us through with our work, the 
blubber in the special room for it, the head- 
matter in barrels, the ivory secured, and 
the carcass floating away in the distance to 
leeward. 

This work being over, the body of the 
captain, tightly sewn in canvas and heav- 
ily weighted at the feet, was launched into 
the deep, Mr. Trunnell reading the burial 
service at sea in an impressive and reveren- 
tial manner; and that last mortuary busi- 
ness being over, Mr. Comstock said: 

** Men, I am called upon suddenly to as- 
sume command. We have just passed 
through a sad scene, and that being over, 
the reality of life forces itself upon us, 
We came here foroil. Lintend to continue 
the voyage. The whales are all around us, 
and we can fill the ship as easily as not, 
and get home with plenty of money. I 
shall appoint one of you shipkeeper, and 
make our two mates below me a grade 
higher. Stay here until we are full, or the 
whales have left, then sheet away for home. 
Will you help me?” 

A cheerful hurrah was given, and then 
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he said, ‘‘ Now we will begin to try out at 
once, before our blubber has the ghost of 
a chance of blasting; so start a fire under 
the try-works, and, Mr. Trunnell, I leave 
that duty to you.”’ 

Cutting-in is hard work and dirty, but it 
always seemed to me that trying-out was 
harder and dirtier; but it brings clean 
money, and as it is a part of a whaler’s 
duties, the men do it first, and grow] while 
cleaning up. 

The third day saw our labors completing, 
and Captain Comstock, who was getting 
tired of his inactivity, said, as we were ap- 
proaching the completion of our work: 

*‘ There is a rouser of a whale about half 
a mile from us; I am going to lower for 
him; have the cook keep an eye out for us, 
Mr. Stay.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” I replied, telling the doctor 
to watch the old man while he went on for 
his whale, and returning to my labors at 
the coppers. 

I had been at work about twenty min- 
utes after the boat had left the ship, when 
a cry of horror was heard from the cook. 

** What is the matter?” I yelled, rushing 
to him. 

“The mate! the mate?’ he howled. 

“What of him?” I asked, looking after 
the boat, judging he meant Mr. Comstock, 
and, to my surprise, seeing nothing of him. 
“Where is he?” I asked, hastily. 

“O sir?’ the man replied, getting his 
head a little, “‘a whale breached out of 
water directly across his boat, an’ I haint 
seen him since I hollered.” 

“Where was it that it happened?” I 
shouted. 

“About half a mile from our port 
quarter.” 

“Clear away this boat!’ I shouted, 
springing into one. 

In a moment I was underway, with a 
crew pulling for the place indicated. 

We soon reached the spot where the ac- 
cident occurred, for oars and other craft 
were seen drifting round, while fragments 
of a shattered boat were coming to the 
surface. 

Of the six men on board of the doomed 
whaleboat, all were gone! Wiped out ina 
moment as completely as though they never 
had existed, and nothing but the shattered 
remnants of the fractured boat told their 
sad fate. 

Securing what we could of their ill- 


starred boat, we returned to the ship, to 
give the news to all hands, who were 
crowded to the rail to hear the account of 
the disaster. 

We had heard howling on board the ship 
after we started, and were shocked at a 
new accident that had occurred while we 
were gone. 

It seemed that aman had heard the news 
just as he was putting blubber into the 
try-works, and from some accident or 
other had slipped and plunged head fore- 
most into the seething caldron. He, too, 
met a horrible death, and thus, in a twin- 
kling, we had lost seven souls from the 
ship. 

There was nothing to be done but finish 
the work in hand of trying out what little 
blubber there was left, and then Mr. Trun- 
nell took me below for consultation. 

‘* What do you think of this?” he asked, 
with pale face, as we entered the cabin. 

* Horrible! awful!’ I exclaimed. 

“You may well say so. I wanted to 
learn this whaling-ground, but not at such 
expense as this,’’ he returned. 

“Very true; but what shall we do now?” 
I asked. 

“Take the ship home at once,’’ was the 
firm answer. 

“You'll break the voyage, and ruin the 
owners,” I remonstrated. 

“What of that? They did all they could 
to ruin me, by stealing the whole of a four 
years’ voyage, getting me drunk, and then 
obtaining my receipt in full. They kept 
me drunk a week, and swore when I be- 
came sober that I had run gin-mills, dance- 
halls and stables, thus spending my money, 
and producing proof of it, got the whole, 
and left me in debt to them, which they 
trusteed, and obtained another voyage.’’ 

** Might you not have done those things ?” 
I asked. 

might, but I didn’t. For one of their 
witnesses exposed the whole thing at Hon- 
olulu; but as I could only get his word, I 
had to wait for the long lane to turn.” 

“T am not particularly fond of Shark, 
Skin, & Co. and dislike to sail for them.” 

‘* Birds of a feather flock together; and 
Shark, Skin & Co. and Finn & Fluke flock 
together whenever it is to their mutual ad- 
vantage to do so, and when they separate 
it is only from superior advantage over the 
other. They are both tarred with one 

brush, and if I could get a ship without 
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their aid ['d never let them look at me 
n.”’ 

“T’ll tell you what I'll do. I have got 
about thirty thousand dollars in my guar- 
dian’s hands, and when we do get home, I 
can get him to fit a ship for us.’’ 

You can?” 

“IT give you my word of honor I can,”’ I 
replied. 

** Come on deck,” said Trunnell. 

Going up from the cabin, he called all 
hands aft, and said: 

** Boys, we have had a frightful accident 
to-day. If we have another such a one we 
shall be unable to get the ship anywhere 
on account of being short-handed; yet, for 
all, I believe this ship to be under a curse 
(here our Catholic crew shivered, crossed 
themselves piously, and muttered audible 
prayers), but if you want me to, I’ll risk my 
life getting some of the whales around us. 
It will ruin the voyage to go home, but life 
is sweeter than money; still, I am willing 
to brave the curse over us if you want me 
to do so.”’ 


“Go home! Go home!’ they all yelled. 

**T will put it to vote, and if the majority 
agree to go home, I will, or stay, if they 
wish it.” 

The vote was unanimous for home, so 
we made our arrangements at once, bury- 
ing the corpse that we had on board, and 
then sheeting away for New Bedford. 

During the trip of four months home we 
secured every log-book and chart of the 
captain’s that would indicate the place 
where he whaled, searching not only his 
effects, but the mate’s, and when we did 
arrive at New Bedford we had covered all 
tracks of our cruise. 

Finn and Fluke were not glad when their 
ship was reported in, and hastened down 
to us to learn the cause. 

Shark, Skin & Co. were as delighted to 
learn of our return as our agents were dis- 
heartened; but when the latter firm 
learned that they were not to have the 
services of Mr. Trunnell, they looked as 
blank as Finn & Fluke did over their 
Broken Voyage. 


MR. ARUNDEL’S DAUGHTER. 


BY ANNA MASON. 


I wAs about to take a journey to Phila- 
delphia to transact business for the firm of 
Van Dyck & Co., to which I had just been 
admitted as a partner, after serving a term 
of years as a bookkeeper. 

My father, having reached those balmy 
days when easy-chair and slippers woo with 
irresistible force, and being well off in this 
world’s goods, had decided to retire from 
business, leaving me to occupy his place in 
the firm. 

Thus, at the age of twenty-four, with 
good health, a tolerable personal appear- 
ance and fine business prospects, I had as 
fair a start in life as one could ask. 

In Philadelphia, aptly termed ‘‘ The City 
of Brotherly Love,’ as I thought, when I 
had partaken of its hospitalities, resided 
an old friend of my father, who had not 
seen me since my childhood. 

By letter it was arranged that on my ar- 
rival I should immediately repair to Mr. 
Arundel’s house, he insisting on receiving 
me as his guest, and make his acquaint- 
ance, and that of his family. 


The exact time of my coming was not 
fixed, and thus it happened that early one 
February evening I reached their house, to 
find it brilliantly lighted, and myself a lit- 
tle unexpected. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arundel, both of whom I 
at once liked, extended to me so cordial a 
reception, however, that I could but feel 
myself welcome. 

‘“*Our young people have company this 
evening,” remarked Mr. Arundel; who 
seemed to be a very pleasant and jovial 
gentleman. “Had we known when to ex- 
pect you, it shouldn’t have been so. Your 
first evening should have been a quiet one, 
passed in our midst, devoted to breaking 
the ice and getting comfortably used to us.” 

Never mind,” interrupted Mrs. Arun- 
del’s cheerful voice. ‘‘I trust we shall 
succeed in making Mr. Van Dyck feel at 
home with us as it is. Our daughter and 
her young friends propose to entertain us 
this evening with some private theatricals, 
which I hope Mr. Van Dyck will not feel 
too fatigued to witness.” 
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“To be sure not! to be sure not!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Arundel, heartily, before I 
could reply. ‘‘ We'll give our young friend 
Arthur, here, plenty of time in which to 
rest before the play begins, and he can re- 
ceive his introductions later. So, my boy, 
we'll have a cup of tea, and let John show 
you to your room at once.”’ 

Nearly an hour later, after a careful toi- 
let made with thoughts of the daughter 
who had been mentioned, I descended to 
the parlor, and found it pretty well filled 
with guests seated as expectant spectators, 
while a subdued murmur of voices was 
audible from beyond the scarlet curtain 
which hid the back room from view. 

“Come here, Arthur. Take a seat by 
me,” said Mr. Arundel. ‘The play is 
about to begin, I believe.”’ 

Even as he spoke a bell tinkled, and the 
curtain was clumsily swept aside. It dis- 
closed a small but beautifully constructed 
stage, and a background of scarlet drapery. 

The play which followed was by no 
means remarkable. I remember there be- 
ing a fair persecuted heroine, Lady Alice, 
adark and handsome lover with a guitar 
and velvet cloak, and a brilliant and beau- 
tiful rival to the fair lady, who, disguised 
as a waiting-maid, wove her spells about 
Sir Eustace. 

The play wound up with an elopement, 
in which the rival escapes with the false 
lover, leaving Lady Alice to a broken heart. 

Absurd and shallow as was this plot, the 
play was rendered in the most spirited 
manner. The part of Lady Alice was 
played with touching pathos, by a lovely 
girl with fair hair and gentle eyes, dressed 
simply in white. 

Mr. Arundel pointed her out to me. 

“That young lady is my daughter Julia. 
She is called very pretty,”’ he added, a little 
complacently. 

“And merits the praise,” I assented, 
warmly. ‘* But who is the dark one—the 
bewitching Elise? I confess I’ve fallen in 
love with her.’’ 

Mr. Arundel laughed so heartily that 
there were several cries of ‘‘ Hush!’ ere he 
replied: 

“That young lady is my daughter, Miss 
Elise Arundel, very much at your service. 
She’s asad hoyden, I assure you, Arthur.” 

“Pertectly bewitching, at any rate,” I 
murmured. 

In fact, I could not keep my eyes off the 
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tall and dazzling beauty, who, in short 
skirts, high-heeled slippers, velvet bodice, 
ruffled apron, and acaptivating bit of head- 
dress, was so bright and bewitcbing that 
almost it seemed Sir Eustace might be par- 
doned for faltering in his allegiance. But 
when the disguise of the French waiting- 
maid was thrown aside, and Elise appeared 
resplendent in scarlet satin, with train of 
velvet and rich lace, her dark hair cluster- 
ing in short thick curls above her noble 
brow, surmounted by a diadem of dia- 
monds, her eyes sparkling, her cheeks 
glowing with excitement, I exclaimed 
aloud: 

** Glorious creature !” 

She may have heard, for she turned and 
smiled on me. 

“* Miss Elise is radiantly beautiful,” said 
I to Mr. Arundel. 

“Do you think so? Well, perhaps you 
are right! You see she’s younger than 
Julia, and a tomboy. She’s developing 
rapidly, no doubt.” 

Mr. Arundel seemed shaking with un- 
controllable laughter. I was disgusted. 
He had called that exquisite creature by 
an odious name. 

“Miss Julia is evidently her papa’s fa- 
vorite,” I thought to myself, somewhat 
bitterly. 

“Here come the young ladies them- 
selves,’ said Mr. Arundel, the play being 
over, ‘ Very fine actresses you make, my 
dears.” He then presented me. 

Miss Arundel held out her hand half 
timidly. Miss Elise looked at me with her 
large blazing eyes, then said, heartily: 

**T noticed you from the stage, Mr. Van 
Dyck, and knew at once I should like you. 
I played my best to please you.” 

I was a little disconcerted by this charm- 
ing candor; but every one laughed, and 
Miss Julia asked: 

“‘Are you sure you didn’t fancy Mr. Van 
Dyck the hero of the play, and so make 
such an effort to fascinate poor Sir 
Eustace ?” 

** You’ve guessed it exactly,’’ replied the 
frank young lady. ‘You see, Mr. Van 
Dyck,’’ she went on, addressing me, “‘ sis- 
ter Julia has been flattered till she expects 
all the attentions; but I claim you.’’ The 
daring girl had actually taken my arm. 

* Run away with Mr. Van Dyck, if you 
please, Elise!’ cried Miss Julia, blushing, 
but joining in the general laugh. 
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**-You may have a dance with your con- 
quest, if Mr. Van Dyck chooses to be re- 
garded in that light,” seconded Mr. 
Arundel. 

“T’ve certainly no objections,” I retort- 
ed, laughing. 

In another moment Elise and I were 
whirling among the dizzy waltzes. 

“*Every one is looking and laughing at 
us,”? remarked my eccentric partner, “ as ‘f 
I danced like an elephant.” 

**Impossible!’’ exclaimed I, deprecat- 
ingly. ‘* Your waltzing is the very essence 
of grace—the poetry of motion.” 

“At any rate, I’ve had enough of it. It 
is lovely in the conservatory; let us go in 
there and get cool by the fountain.” 

I followed her lead willingly enough. 

**Isn’t this delightful ?”’ sighed Elise, as 
soon as we found ourselves alone, dropping 
her somewhat dashing manner, and looking 
up at me with a languid, almost timid 
glance. 

She caught my admiring gaze and smiled, 
revealing dazzling teeth. 

** Here’s a seat among the roses for you, 
Mr. Van Dyck. The water from this foun- 
tain is as cool as ice, and as sparkling as 
diamonds; let me fill this goblet for you! 
I'll be Hebe, cupbearer to the gods, and 
you shall be the glorious Apollo. I'll take 
care not to stumble, to be banished from 
my Olympus. I’m in paradise, Mr. Van 
Dyck!” 

* Your allusions are classical, fair lady; 
but are you in earnest in saying you’re in 
paradise 

**Of. course I am, monsieur, with the 
handsomest gentleman in the company all 
to myself, and I a younger sister.”’ 

Here Elise, half kneeling, presented the 
goblet with a bewitching grace. Judge 
me not too harshly, kind reader, when I 
admit that my heart beat rapidly. I was 
young and susceptible. 

“T’ve no accomplishments,’’ went on my 
charmer. ‘I cannot play the piano, nor 
sing, nor dance like sister Julia; but—”’ 
here she paused, and looked at me half 
defiantly—* I can play billiards!’ 

“A sort of Di Vernon,’’ retorted I, by 
no means startled from my self-possession. 

“Odear! I'll tell papa you called me 
that!’ 

** Did you call me dear?”’ I asked, sillily. 

“No, I never call gentlemen dear; but 
it must be very pleasant.” 


Mr. Arunde?’s Daughter. 
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“Try it to me, then, sweet Elise!’ I ex- 
claimed, enthusiastically, enraptured by 
her engaging candor. 

Elise made no reply but to drop her head 
till her cheek touched my hand. I was 
intoxicated. I believe I bent down and 
kissed her. 

O, to think of the folly of that evening! 

I confessed my love to the fascinating 
beauty. 

“You don’t think me rude and forward, 
then, as papa does—as they all do?” she 
asked. 

‘No, Elise, I adore your simplicity and 
frankness. What joy to pass through life 
with you!’ 

*O, really, Mr. Van Dyck?” And Elise 
nestled close to me. 

I caught her in my arms. 
ing with laughter. 

“Please don’t be angry, Mr. Van Dyck. 
I really like you very much; but 1 cannot 
marry you.” 

“And why not?” 

‘Papa wouldn’t believe in such sudden 
love, for one reason.” 

“But make him believe in it! Hark! 
They’re calling to 

**So they are,” said Elise; and she actu- 
ally kissed me, of her own accord, ere we 
went back to the parlors, where our reap- 
pearance was greeted with much merri- 
ment, and was made the subject of more 
sly jokes than good taste seemed to me to 
warrant. Elise took it very coolly. 

“Did Mr. Van Dyck propose to you?” 
asked Julia. 

“Of course he did. You see, Mr. Van 
Dyck, I made a bet I could get you to 
propose !” 

Could I believe my ears? How had my 
idol become clay! 

The guests shortly after departed, and 
when good-nights had been spoken we all 
retired to our rooms. 

Elise pressed my hand when no one ob- 
served us, and whispered: 

** Dream of me, dearest!’ 

It was long before I slept that night for 
excitement. I lay awake, haunted by the 
vision of a dazzling creature in scarlet 
satin, varied now and then by another vis- 
ion—that of a fairy-like little lady in white, 
with great gentle eyes. 

I was frightened, too, at the thought of 
my own precipitancy, and very doubtful as 
to what my father would say to Elise as my 


She was shak- 
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wife. I could not deny, even to myself, 
that she was forward and bold: 

It was, as may be imagined, with very 
mixed emotions that I descended to the 
breakfast-room the next morning. Mr. 
and Mrs. Arundel greeted me cordially, 
and soon Miss Arundel appeared, looking 
very fresh and sweet in her white morning- 
dress, with clusters of scarlet geranium 
blossoms in her hair and at her throat. 

I was more impressed by her than I had 
been the evening before, and wondered 
how I had failed to appreciate her extreme 
beauty and loveliness. 

We were enjoying an animated conver- 
sation when the door opened, and a tall 
youth of fifteen or thereabouts entered the 
roon.. 

** My son Fred, Mr. Van Dyck,’’ said Mr. 
Arundel. 

The lad advanced and seized my hand in 
a hearty clasp, and—no!—could it be? 
The dark eyes, the saucy smile, the clus- 
tering curls had all belonged to my Elise 
of last evening. 

If any doubts remained, they were dis- 
pelled by a burst of laughter, in which all 
were fain to join. 

“We don’t, I fear, meet as lovers this 
morning, Mr. Van Dyck ?”’ queried the im- 
pressible youth. ‘‘ Nevertheless, you need 
not look daggers at me. Come now, con- 
fess that I took you in capitally. You 
never dreamed Elise was Fred ?”’ 

“Indeed, no,” I agreed, joining in the 
laugh, although it was at my own expense. 
“JT never was so completely sold.’ 

“T shall teach Julia how to manage 
such affairs,’’ continued the elated Fred. 
**She has much to learn yet. No one ever 
proposed to her on an evening’s acquaint- 
ance, I’ll be bound. Don't look so chop- 
fallen, old fellow; I dare say I'd be as big 
a fool over as pretty agirl. Rouge anda 
satin gown add greatly to my beauty.” 

**O you puppy!’ cried his father, in an 
interval of choking laughter. ‘* Have 
done with your nonsense, and take your 
seat at the table. Had I dreamed you 
would have carried your joke so far, I’d 
not have humored it. Mr. Van Dyck will 
think we have broken all the laws of 
hospitality.” 

“Not at all,” I murmured. ‘I enjoy a 
good joke.” My polite answer was made 


despite agonies of mortification. My smile 
was intended to disarm the suspicion that 
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I might be chewing the cud of bitter medl- 
tation; beneath it my soliloquy was, 
“What a precious fool I’ve made of my- 
self!’ 

Silently I determined to leave the scene 
where I had enacted so sorry a part at the 
earliest opportunity. 

“Tl take Mr. Van Dyck in tow,” an- 
nounced Master Fred. ‘He shall benefit 
by my rowing and billiards, after all. It 
will be better for you, Mr. Van Dyck, than 
to leave you to Julia’s music and croquet, 
which often prove snares to the unwary. 
As to her embroidery, that’s even worse, 
for into it she weaves hearts 

“Don’t be so silly, Fred,’’ suggested 
Julia, blushing deliciously. 

Breakfast proceeded pleasantly enough, 
and every one seemed bent on making me 
feel at home, and in dispelling any dis- 
agreeable impressions I might have re- 
ceived from late events. They succeeded 
so well that before the meal was over I 
felt quite at ease. 

Somehow I didn’t leave in such hot 
haste as in my first moments of chagrin I 
had determined, but lingered on from day 
today. When at last I did take my de- 
parture, it was with the understanding that 
Ishould return soon and claim my bride. 
Dear little Julia said good-by with smiles 
quivering on her lips and tears starting to 
her sweet eyes. Master Fred shook hands 
heartily in promising that he’d give up, 
once for all, teasing his future brother-in- 
law about the beautiful and too fascinat- 
ing Elise. 


Music In A FamMiLty.—Music in a family 
is a means of domestic cheerfulness. A 
musical family, in spite of cares, perplexi- 
ties, or even trials, may be a cheerful fam- 
ily. Cheerfulness in that sense of the 
term which implies good spirits, and in 
which needless depression of mind and 
morbid melancholy are kept away. You 
can have the sunshine of cheerfulness in 
your house in the most rainy, cheerless or 
wintry day that ever was if you can have 
music. Music provokes good-nature in a 
family; and, in this world, where there is 
so much evil nature manifested in a thou- 
sand ways, and in the family sometimes, 
as well as elsewhere, anything which will 
promote good-nature is to be prized. Who 
can fret and scold when the very air around 
is blended with soft harmony? 
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THODE. 
BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


“T vTurnk I may say that Oscar is my 
favorite son.”’ 

Mrs. Courtney spoke with a certain 
marked decision. Silverly, sweetly, but 
with decided distinction of speech and 
unction of air, the lady stood in a bow- 
window, among her flowers, and thus ad- 
dressed her guests. 

** Quite natural,’’ murmured Mrs. Stand- 
stedt, glancing towards the piano, where 
Oscar Courtney sat. Under the cover of 
his brilliantly executed music, the group 
at the bow-window continued their con- 
versation. 

** Theodore has been a great disappoint- 
ment to me,” continued Mrs. Courtney, as 
if pained to make the confession. 

** No doubt,’”? murmured Mrs. Standstedt, 
sympathizingly. 

“If I only could have had a daughter! 
How old is Vera?” 

Mrs. Courtney lifted the golden curls of 
a young girl who sat on a low seat near 
them. 

Vera is sixteen.” 

The ladies looked at each other over the 
beautiful head and smiled. Then Mrs. 
Courtney looked down again at the lovely 
profile and lily hands loosely clasped on 
the silken lap. 

“Vera, dear, may I take you with me to 
Northwood this summer ?” 

The blue eyes looked up with a smile. 

“Tf mamma is willing.” 

**T shall be quite willing,’’ smiled Mrs. 
Standstedt, *‘if you’ll finish your German, 
Vera, this spring. One must keep their 
young folks fagging until the education is 
through with. Do you go to Northwood 
every season, Mrs. Courtney ?” 

“We intend to. But last year we spent 
the entire season at the mountains, for 
Oscar was out of health.” 

The fourth person of this group had not 
spoken—Mrs. Matthews. She was a grave 
silent lady, with singularly soft yet pene- 
trating eyes—so quiet a person that she 
was apt to be overlouked in a company. 
She had not known Mrs. Courtney long, 
but she had seen both her sons, and of the 
two Theodore had interested her most. 


As the sound of the piano ceased and the 
group broke up, Mrs. Matthews made her 
way slowly through the crowd and passed 
out of the room. She went down a hall, 
crossed a vestibule, and lifted the curtain 
of a niche. Within was a window, anda 
boy sitting upon the broad ledge, rigging a 
miniature ship. 

“Thode, I thought I should find you. 
Were you not coming to see me ?”’ 

**T didn’t know you were here, Mrs. 
Matthews,”’ said Thode. 

He was a dark, strong, but rather under- 
sized boy for sixteen; yet the face was ma- 
ture for the years, and the brow singularly 
massive. He forgot to offer Mrs. Matthews 


the chair by his side (Oscar would not have 
forgotten), but she took it, looking at him 
with singular sweetness. 

** Mother never wants me in the drawing- 
room, and I don’t know as I care about go- 
ing,’ said Thode. 


“Did Vera Standstedt 
come ?”’ he asked, after an instant. 

“Yes,”’ with a quiet penetrating glance; 
‘Miss Vera is here. Are you going to let 
her go away without speaking to her ?”’ 

**O, I don’t know her at all!’ said 
Thode, carefully adjusting some nicety of 
his rigging; ‘‘but I’ve seen her often at 
dancing-school, and in the carriage, and at 
the stores. She looks like a picture of 
Spring I saw in a gallery in New York.” 

Thode,”’ said Mrs. Matthews, before 
you leave town, will you come and see 
me ?” 

Thode’s wide black eyes rested for a mo- 
ment on her face. 

‘““Why, I’m not the company boy, Mrs. 
Matthews; it’s Oscar.” 

“But I want you. Will you come?” 

Thode nodded. 

** Good-by now,”’ laying a motherly hand 
on his shoulder. ‘I'll tell Miss Vera what 
an exquisite little ship you have rigged,” 
lingering long enough to see the boy's face 
light up brilliantly at her last words. 

Mrs. Matthews had a quiet unostenta- 
tious house in another part of the city; not 
but what she was wealthy enough to have 
supported a fashionable establishment, but 
such a home would not have suited her. 
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Her cosy rooms were full of comfort and 
material for thought and enjoyment. She 
had three children, much like herself in 
character—acute, generous, sunny-tem- 
pered—two sons, and a little daughter of 
seven. She wanted to give the unloved 
boy a place in their beautiful social life; 
for this reason she had invited him to her 
house, instead of the petted and brilliant 
Oscar. 

And Thode came once and often. He 
was rough, ill-mannered at times—some 
would have called him bold; but Mrs. 
Matthews’s loving eyes saw these traits as 
the outgrowth of a strong and remarkable 
character. He hated insincerity, shams 
and cowardice; he had great natural inde- 
pendence and promptness of action. By 
precept, but more by loving example, she 
taught him gentleness, politeness, modesty. 
It was a little strange that the younger son 
of the Courtneys needed to learn the a, b, 
c, of social success. 

But in three months he went away to 
Northwood, and she lost her hold on him. 

Vera Standstedt came to Northwood also. 
Mrs. Courtney was not without a motive in 
giving the invitation. Though Oscar was 
but eighteen, Vera would be an eligible 
parti, and an early intimacy might bea 
fortunate thing. 

The girl was indeed lovely, with inno- 
cent eyes of blue and golden hair. Her 
laughing face had a charm for Thode, 
which nothing else in the wide world had 
ever had. 

And Vera smiled on him sweetly, as on 
every one. He was strangely shy of speak- 
ing to her, but her air was mild and nat- 
ural to him, as to others. 

But Oscar was her friend, her constant 
companion. The happy voices and golden 
heads were almost inseparable. Mrs. 
Courtney observed that her favorite son 
had never appeared so gay, but failed to 
notice that Thode’s gloomy moods in- 
creased that summer. Good Mrs. Mat- 
thews would have believed that she had 
made a mistake in showing poor Thode the 
contrast of love to selfishness—of kindness 
to coldness—if she could have seen his un- 
happiness and relapse into roughness and 
disorder. 

He was standing on the steps of the 
house, looking down the avenue, one morn- 
ing, when Vera came to the open hall- 
door. 


*O, what a lovely morning to row in the 
cove!’ she cried. 

“I will take you,” said Thode, with 
sudden courage. He had never in the 
whole long summer offered so much before. 

At sixteen Vera had womanly tact 
enough to take no notice. 

“* How nice! I will be ready in half an 
hour!” she cried. 

But as she pulled off her wrapper in her 
chamber, previous to substituting her gray 
boating-dress, a pebble tinkled against the 
pane. She threw a scarf around her 
shoulders and leaned out of the window. 

** Come and row in the cove,” said Oscar, 
from under a syringa bush in the garden. 

“TI am going, with Thode.” 

“Thode? Nonsense! take you. 
Come, hurry!” 

A moment after the two were stealing 
through the garden. 

Thode’s boat was as small as an Esqui- 
maux’s canoe, light as a cockle-shell, thin 
as aknifeblade. He loved it like a living 
thing, but he did not unmoor it that morn- 
ing, for it was unsafe for two. Should he 
borrow Oscar’s wherry, with her gilded 
prow and cushioned seats? No, he would 
ask no favor of Oscar. There was an old 
dory in the boathouse; when its rowlocks 
were fixed it would do very well. If Vera 
loved the water as well as he did, she 
would not care for the boat. 

It took some time to get the dory in or 
der. Just as he shoved her into the tide 
he heard ashout. He looked up. 

Oscar and Vera were gliding away from 
the landing in the beautiful wherry. Vera’s 
merry eyes were turned on him as he stood 
up, panting and flushed with his efforts; 
Oscar laughed aloud mockingly; the sun- 
light glanced on his flashing oars as they 
passed by. 

He was in his chamber, two hours after- 
wards, when he heard a commotion in the 


house. 


He went to the window, and saw that a 
sudden and furious hail storm had come 
up. Then a servant rushed into the 
room. 

**O Mr. Theodore, your brother is on the 
water!’ 

“And Vera?” asked Thode, quickly. 

** No, she’s here. He’d put her ashore, 
and gone back for her hat, which she’d 
left on the rock out yonder, and now you 
can’t see him for the driving rain, and—”’ 
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“And he can’t swim!” shouted Thode. 

He rushed out of the house. His mother 
was screaming in the hall; Vera’s fright- 
ened eyes met his as he dashed by. The 
servants were about the beach. Thode 
disappeared. Disappeared into the yeasty 
tide that foamed around the land, and that 
almost immediately sunk to a great depth. 
In some places the cove was fathomless. 

“Master Thode’s gone for him! He’ll 
get him! He can swim like a duck?’ the 
servants called; and the boy, through the 
hiss and swirl, heard the cry. As that 
brave young heart breasted the strife and 
danger, what did the mother hear? 

As the storm increased, she could not be 
kept under shelter. She was down on the 
open shore with the men, the hail beating 
upon her unheeded, as she tried to pene- 
trate the storm’s veil, beyond which her 
sons were hid. The crested waves leaped 
towards her; the thunder broke over her; 
the lightning played like a demoniac 
dance around. 

By-and-by she saw two men coming to- 
wards her. 

* They have come ashore,” they said. 

Lower down the beach, beaten aside by 
the current, Thode had struggled to shore 
with his helpless brother. Oscar was un- 
hurt, not even senseless; but Thode—he 
lay in the shelter of a rock, with his head 
on a man’s shoulder, his face strangely 
white—stranger still, smiling. 

‘Hurt inwardly. Beaten against the 
rocks,”’ she heard some one say. 

He put out his hand to her. 

**Good-by, mother—you’ve got Oscar, 
you know—and—” 

But the mother fell prone on the sand, 
and lay kissing the feet of her dead young- 
er son. 

GIRLS OF THE PERIOD. 

A French lady writes thus of the girls of 
the period: 

I was at a reunion the other evening, 
where I saw a young American girl, not 
more than sixteen years old, who had just 
arrived in Paris. She had come all the 
way from San Francisco, accompanied only 
by a brother two years younger than her- 
self, and seemed quite incapable of under- 
standing the astonishment of the ladies 
who questioned her regarding her journey. 

“What! you travelled six thousand 
miles alone with your little brother?” 

3 


“Yes, madam.” 

“And were you not afraid ?”’ 

“Afraid! of what?” 

And there was that in her manner that 
showed she was already quite capable of 
taking care of herself. 

Where is the Parisienne who would ven- 
ture to go from Paris to St. Cloud alone? 

English women have the same tempera- 
ment and the same education as the Amer- 
ican. It is not rare to see English girls 
who have been alone to the Indies and 
back. LIonce met in England a young girl, 
who, when I asked her what she went to 
India for, replied, with the greatest 
naivete : 

“*] went to find a husband, and did not 
succeed.” 

These young girls are much better armed 
against danger from libertines than are 
ours. While still quite young they are 
taught to protect themselves. British man- 
ners allow young girls to have recourse to 
a thousand little insinuating ways to win a 
husband; but they know full well that to 
attain their ends they must make them- 
selves respected, which they find it easy to 
do by confining their innocent rogueries 
within the limits prescribed by true femi- 
nine modesty. 

But once married, good-by to stolen 
glances, to gentle but expressive pressures 
of the hand, and all the rest. All their 
arrows are immediately quivered, never 
again to be withdrawn; the flirt of yester- 
day is to-day astaid matron. Her period 
of romance is passed. She immures her- 
self within her own interior as in a for- 
tress, just at the time when French women 
begin to throw off restraint, and to feel 
that they are their own mistresses. In 
England coquetry ceases at the time when. 
it begins in France, which accounts for its. 


being double the age on one side of the: 


channel! that it is on the other. 


Tue VALUE or TrutTH.—It is a pleasure: 
to stand upon the shore and see ships: 
tossed upon the sea; a pleasure to stand in 
the window of a castle and see a battle; 
but no pleasure is comparable to the stand-- 
ing upon the vantage ground of truth—a: 
hill not to be commanded, and where the- 
air is always clear and serene—and to see 
the errors, and wanderings, and mists, and 
tempests in the vale below. 
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A SONG OF HEAVEN. 


BY WILLIAM W. LONG. 


I would sing you a song of the glorious 
heaven, 
If my pen could chant its lay; 
Of its rippling streams where the sunlight 
gleams, 
In the light of an endless day; 
Of its scenery sublime, where the hand of 
Time 
Can never write decay; . [trees, 
Of the fragrant breeze thro’ the whispering 
That never will pass away; 
Of strange bright birds, on airy wings, 
With music in their flow; 
Of the glories there, and holy prayer, 
That only the good will know. 


I would sing of the blest, in the land of rest, 
The home that God hath given; 

Where no sad woe pale mortals know, 
In the glorious land of heaven. [blue, 

I would sing you a song of the sky’s dark 
Tinted with crimson and gold; 

But my soul is weak, and my pen lacks 

power, 

To picture that land untold. 

1 would tell of the love in the land above, 
In a pure and glorious strain ; 

Of the peaceful bliss, that the joys of this, 
Would wreathe in fearful pain. 
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But my heart is cold, with a sin-clad mold, 
That has warped it sadly and long; 

And my soul is sick, to the guilty quick, 
And I cannot sing that song. 
Ihave dreamed of heaven, when the stars 

of even, 

On the summer flowers fell ; 

And the silver light of the queen of night 
Kissed the stream in the shady dell; 

But the deep unrest, in my tired breast, 
Woke me to earth and pain; 

Why did I stray from the shining way, 
To the pleasures of earth again? 


Sweet land! I have dreamed of thee, 
When the sun in the west was dying; 
And zephyrs played in the greenwood 
glade, \ 
Where the aspen leaves were sighing. 
O, may I rest on the Saviour’s breast 
When this mortal life is o’er; 
With the faces there, divinely fair, 
That wait on the heavenly shore; 
And bask in the light of the spirits 
bright 
That have crossed the stormy sea; 
In that happy home, where the sinless 
roam, 
God hath a place for me. 


DEACON RANKIN’S DAUGHTER. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


“Tr’s dreadful curious that ministers’ 
sons and deacons’ daughters should always 
be greater trials than other folks’ children. 
I wouldn’t have believed when Sylvy was a 
child that she would have grown up to be 
such a thorn in your side, Sister Sarah. 
But you'll have to bear it, as the Lord’s 
will, and trust that she’ll be brought some- 


time to see the error of her ways.” 

Aunt Dorcas rocked vigorously, and made 
her knitting-needles click with a will, as 
she always did when she talked of Syl’s 
shortcomings. Syl, who was in the kitchen 
making preparations for dinner, heard 
every word through the half-open door— 
as it was very likely Aunt Dorcas meant 


that she should; and Syl sighed heavily, 
for Aunt Dorcas was a power in the family, 
and now that she had taken sides against 
her, Syl foresaw greater trials in the future 
than she had yet encountered. 

Syl’s trouble was that oldest and most 
common among maidens—the course of 
her true love would not be persuaded to 
run smooth, Its current was ruffled in the 


most common way, too, by her father’s 
stern displeasure, and her mother’s cease- 
less fretting and coaxing. 

Years before, when they were both little 
more than children, she and Will Everett 
had fallen in love with each other, and the 
love had grown and strengthened as they 
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grew to manhood and womanhood. But 
alas! Will was poor, being only a clerk in 
the one dry goods store that Plimptonville 
boasted. He had his mother and little 
sister to support, too, and, as Plimptonville 
people declared, had enough on his hands 
without thinking of marrying. 

Deacon Rankin did not object to him 
because he was poor. O no! the deacon 
was not so worldly as that—according to 
his own statement. In other respects Will 
did not come up to his idea of what his 
son-in-law should be. He belonged to a 
secret society, and the deacon abominated 
secret societies. Silas Daggett, the propri- 
etor of the dry goods store, agreed with 
him perfectly; he even had serious doubts 
as to the propriety of keeping a young man 
who belonged to a secret society in his 
store, and used to go to the deacon’s house 
to ask his advice and talk the matter over 
two or three evenings in a week, when he 


first came to Plimptonville and opened the 


store. 

Will smoked, too. Silas Daggett did not 
smoke. He shook his head sadly over that 
shortcoming of Will’s, and told the deacon 
of a great deal of good advice and warning 
thrown away upon the headstrong young 
man. 

Will dressed too well, also; he was ruin- 
ing himself by extravagance. Mr. Silas 
Daggett was of opinion that fully half of 
his salary was spent in that way. Count- 
less other accusations, of a like nature, 
were brought against poor Will, and from 
twice a week Silas Daggett’s visits increased 
to every night, and finally it became evident 
that his visits were intended for Syl, and 
the delight of Deacon Rankin and his wife 
knew no bounds. 

But Syl, ungrateful, unreasonable girl, 
frowned upon the suit of Mr. Daggett; she 
even went so far as to leave the room when 
he called, and she had been caught walking 
with Will Everett after her father had for- 
bidden her speaking to the misguided young 
man. 

Now matters were at their very worst; 
Silas Daggett had proposed, and her father 


declared that she should marry him. All 


her tears and entreaties had availed noth- 
ing, and at last she had got her spirit up, 
and stoutly declared that she would never 
marry him. Aunt Dorcas was sent for in 
haste; if anybody could conquer Syl’s re- 
bellious spirit, she could. But even Aunt 
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Dorcas failed; the utmost concession that 
could be obtained from Syl was a promise 
that she would never marry Will without 
her father’s consent. She would not prom- 
ise not to see or speak to Will, as they tried 
to make her. 

Silas Daggett was established in the 
deacon’s house as a boarder, that he might 
have all possible opportunity for prosecuting 
his suit, and Syl was tormented almost 
beyond endurance. 

The clicking of Aunt Dorcas’s needles 
went on, and Aunt Dorcas’s sharp voice 
kept company with it, ringing over the 
changes upon Syl’s ingratitude and hard- 
ness of heart. Syl began to think she 
should go wild listening to it. 

Her patience gave out at last. She shut 
the pantry door forcibly—very forcibly; I 
might as well own that she slammed it, for 
Syl was not an angel by any means. She 
hardly dared to go out to put the biscuits 


she had made into the oven, for she felt so 


angry that she was not at all sure that she 
should not say something impertinent to 
Aunt Dorcas. But it had to be done, so 
she ran out and whisked them into the 
oven, hoping that they might be as heavy 
as her heart, since Aunt Dorcas was to eat 
them. 

When she went back there was a face at 
the pantry window—Will’s face—but look- 
ing so white ard haggard that she hardly 
knew it. 

“What is it, Will? What makes you 
look so? And O, how did you dare to 


come here? Father may come home to 


dinner at any minute!’ 

“Let him come! He needn’t grudge me 
a minute with you; I shan’t come again 
very soon, Syl,’”’ said the young man, ina 
bitter reckless tone. 

That and his white face frightened Syl 
so that she trembled and could not speak. 
Will reached through the window and 
caught her hands, and almost crushed 
them in his clasp. 

** Will you stand by me, Syl, when all the 
world scorns and jeers at me for a thief? 
or will you deeide that your father’s world- 
ly wisdom is best, after all, and marry that 
honest, godly man, Silas Daggett?” 

The fierce scorn in Will’s voice told Syl 
that, whatever his new trouble might be, 
Silas Daggett was at the bottom of it. 

**What has he done now? Do tell me, 
Will!’ 
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“The store was robbed last night—you 
hadn’t heard of that? The village is alive 
with it; the safe and the money drawer. 
Stevens paid Daggett five thousand dollars 
yesterday; he left it in the safe, intending, 
so he says, to put it in the bank this morn- 
ing. Of course he managed to make suspi- 
cion fall upon me at once, and he has got a 
warrant now for my arrest.” 

Indignation got the better of Syl’s fear 
at once. 

“How dared he? how could he? What 
possible reason could he give for suspecting 
you?”’ 

“O,a good many! He is keen enough, 
you know, and I believe that he has been 
planning this for a long time. A key was 
broken off in the lock of the money drawer, 
and the other half was found in the pocket 
of my coat, which I left in the store. 
Of course it is of no use for me to say that 
I left the coat in the store. Daggett says I 
didn’t, and of course his word could not be 
doubted. Then I was out until after eleven 
o’clock last night, and I can’t say where I 
was; that is against me, you know.” 

**Can’t? Why not? Don’t mind me; 
don’t think of me! Tell just where you 
were, and I will tell, too. O Will, don’t 
look so! don’t feel so! How can he prove 
you guilty when you are innocent ?” 

“If he can’t prove me guilty, neither can 
I prove myself innocent, and the disgrace 
will cling to me—will cling to you, too, Syl, 
until you cast me off. I think you had 
better do it, dear; I seem fated to bring 
nothing but trouble upon you.” 

Syl’s brown eyes flashed, and then filled 
slowly with tears. 

“Will, don’t talk like that; do try to 
have more hope and courage. Silas Dag- 
gett is a bad man, I know; I was sure of it 
from the first; and he is sly and cunning, 
but we shall find a way out of this trouble, 
or, if not, we will bear it together.” 

Will was evidently not to be cheered, but 
Syl’s courage made him ashamed of his 
weakness. Syl let him stay a few moments 
longer; she wanted to hear the details of 
the robbery, and she could not let him go 
until she had inspired him with a little 
hope and confidence, and then she hurried 
him away. She knew that it would not 
help his cause to have her father find him 
there. 

When he was out of sight, Syl sat down 
on the window-seat and buried her face in 
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her hands. She had spent all her stock of 
hope and courage in trying to cheer Will. 
The future did look gloomy to her. 

Silas Daggett was so powerful and so un- 
scrupulous, and her father would be sure 
to be on his side, and leave no stone un- 
turned to prove Will guilty; as he said, it 
would be very hard for him to prove him- 
self innocent. Silas Daggett had woven a 
subtle snare. Syl knew him well enough 
to be sure of that. She did not believe 
that he had been robbed at all, but had 
formed the plot for the sole purpose of 
ruining Will, and so winning her—or, 
rather, her father’s money, upon which his 
affections were firmly fixed. Some way 
must be found to outwit him, Syl said to 
herself, over and over again, as she sat 
there in the pantry window, but still no 
way suggested itself; and she had promised 
never to marry Will without her father’s 
consent, and that would never be given 
now. Syl gave way to despair at that 
thought, and cried until her head ached, 
and the biscuits were burned to a cinder in 
the oven. 

The deacon looked at her red eyes when 
he came home to dinner, and having, 
doubtless, a little pity for his daughter in 
his heart, forbore to enlarge upon the sub- 
ject of the robbery, as Syl expected he 
would; but he spoke as if there was no 
doubt of Will’s guilt, and Aunt Dorcas and 
Syl’s mother groaned in unison, and said it 
was no more than they had expected, and 
Silas Daggett had—or Syl fancied that he 
had—a look of complacency under the dis- 
tress and anxiety that he assumed. 

Syl scrutinized him carefully at every 
opportunity, and was more firmly convinced 
each moment that he himself was the 
robber whom he expressed such anxiety to 
bring to justice; and once she said, quietly, 
yet with a searching glance at his face: 

**] will do all that I can to bring him to 
justice, Mr. Daggett.” 

A dark red tlush rose to Mr. Daggett’s 
face, but he answered, with a smile, that 
he should be very glad of her aid. 

But what could she do? She could think 
of nothing, though she racked her brains 
for hours, but to openly declare that Will 
had been with her the evening before, and 
to wait patiently and watch Silas Daggett. 

She ran over in her mind the facts con- 
cerning the robbery, which she had gained 
from the conversation at the dinner-table. 
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The keys of the store door had been in 
Will’s possession, and that told against 
him, as the thief seemed to have entered 
in that way; at least, according to Silas 
Daggett, though Deacon Rankin did re- 
mind him that somebody had discovered 
that a window in the back part of the store 
was unfastened. And then that half of 
the broken key found in Will’s pocket! 
For herself, she had not the slightest doubt 
as to how it came there; but could the 
public ever be brought to believe that Silas 
Daggett had been guilty of so base an 
act? 

The next few days were full of anxiety 
and suspense that tried her sorely. Will 
was examined and committed for trial. 
Syl began to feel that she must do some- 
thing. She went down to the store one 
morning, with no definite purpose in her 
mind, but with the shadow of a hope that 
she might make some discovery. Silas 
Daggett, who had grown more tender and 
devoted with every day since Will’s arrest, 
was radiant with delight at receiving a visit 
from her. Nothing daunted by Syl’s cold- 
ness, he described to her, at great length, 
the means which the robber must have 
taken to secure the money. 

“But I would like to see the window 
which father said was found to be unfas- 
tened,”’ Syl said, interrupting him. And 
he led the way to it, but at the same time 
assuring her, rather nervously and with 
unnecessary vehemence, Sy] thought, that 
it was impossible the thief could have en- 
tered in that way. 

Syl looked out of the window, which was 
some distance above the ground, and her 
eye was instantly attracted by footprints in 
the soil below. It was November, and the 
weather had become suddenly cold, and 
footprints made in the yielding ground had 
frozen there securely. Somebody had 
climbed in at, and jumped out of that 
window! The tracks ran down beside the 
building, and ended at that window. Syl 
said nothing, but it seemed to her that 
Silas Daggett must hear the loud fierce 
beating of her heart. 

She flew home on the wind, and rushed 
up stairs to Mr. Daggett’s room, and found 
a pair of boots in his closet. Hardly wait- 


ing to put a piece of paper around them, 
she hurried back to the store. But she did 
not wish to be seen this time, so she went 
through a back street, and stole slyly to 


that spot beneath the window; and Silas’s 
boots fitted exactly into the tracks! Syl 
had expected it, but she was wild with de- 
light, nevertheless. 

If Aunt Dorcas could have seen the fran- 
tic hugging which she bestowed upon Silas’s 
boots, she would have been more fully con- 
vinced that her prophecy would be fulfilled. 
But Syl’s delight was a little dampened 
before she reached home, by the reflection 
that the discovery she had made might not 
be considered sufficient proof of Silas Dag- 
gett’s guilt. She carried the boots back to 
his room with her heart divided between 
hope and fear. As she turned to leave the 
room her eye was caught by some bits of 
paper, which he had evidently used in 
shaving, lying on the bureau. They were 
pieces of a letter, and Syl looked them over 
half curiously, half carelessly, until she 
read something that made her heart beat 
faster. ‘‘ Don’t be afraid of a little job 
like that,’’ she read, by putting two of the 
pieces together. “‘Do it yourself,” was 
another. ‘In yourcoat, between the lining 
and the outside,”’ on another. 

What if that meant the money? What 
if he had hidden the money in that way? 
thought Syl. She ransacked his closet and 
searched all his coats in vain; and then 
she sat down and deliberated, with what 
result will be seen by her next action. 

“T want you, and Mr. Daggett, and 
Sheriff Allen to go down to the store with 
me,’’ she said to her father, at the dinner- 
table. ‘“‘I have made a discovery that I 
think may be of some importance.” 

The deacon stared as if he thought she 
must have taken leave of her senses, and 
Silas Daggett grew a shade paler—or was it 
only Syl’s fancy? But they granted her 
request, after a little laughter and jesting 
about her “‘ discovery.’’ 

Syl led them quietly around to that spot 
under the back window where the tracks 
were. The sheriff opened his eyes wide at 
sight of the tracks, and said: 

“Tt is strange that these were not seen 
before. Here is evidently where the fellow 
got in.” 

“Will you ask Mr. Daggett to step into 
them ?” said Syl, quietly. 

They all laughed a little uneasily. Any- 
body could see now that Silas was pale. 

“Of course Mr. Daggett will not object 
to doing so, if it will give you any satisfac- 
tion,” said Mr. Allen. 
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And Silas Daggett could do nothing but 
comply with the request; and it was evi- 
dent to all that the tracks had been made 
by his feet. 

“But what does that prove? ‘*‘ What do 
you mean, Sylvia?’ said the deacon, an- 
grily, but evidently perturbed in spirit. 

“Nothing,” said Syl; ‘“‘only since Mr. 
Daggett is so obliging, he will probably 
show us what is between the lining and the 
outside of his coat!” 

It was a great risk, being only a bold 
guess at the truth, and Syl trembled with 
fear until she saw Silas Daggett’s face. 
That proved his guilt so conclusively that 
doubt was no longer possible. He made no 
resistance, and when the coat was opened, 
the bonds and bank notes which he had 


' gtolen from himself were discovered. 


The letter by means of which Syl had 
made her discovery was found to have 
come from a friend of Silas, of whom he 
had asked counsel with regard to his plan 
of ruining Will, and thus securing Deacon 
Rankin’s heiress. I wish that I had space 
to describe the scene, especially the dis- 
comfiture of the honest Silas, but I can 
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only relate a little “aside” between Syl 
and her father. 

** This must be hushed up, Sylvia—hushed 
right up!’ said the deacon, nervously. 
“Why, it would ruin me! I should be a 
laughing-stock! I—I’ve made so much of 
him; what a reproach upon the church!’ 

** Weill, 1 will agree to say nothing about 
it—since, of course, you will see that Will 
is entirely cleared from suspicion—that is, 
on one condition; and if you don’t agree to 
that, why I shall feel it my duty to tell the 
whole story,” said saucy Syl. 

“And the condition is?” said the dea- 
con, anxiously. 

**Why, that you give your consent to my 
marrying Will; and then you know that 
pretty cottage that you promised to give 
me if I would marry Silas Daggett, you 
must give that to Will and me; and pa!’— 
as the deacon was turning away—*‘ nicely 
furnished, you know!—and, pa, wait a 
minute !—right away, you know!” 

“*T am glad I haven’t but one daughter!’ 
said the deacon to himself. ‘‘ What they 
say of deacons’ daughters is true every 
word of it!’ 


THE PLANET JUPITER. 


BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR, B. A.. HONORARY SECRETARY OF THE ROYAL ASTRO- 
NOMICAL SOCIETY. 


TuE planet Jupiter, which is now the 
chief luminary of the night, holds a very 
distinguished position in the solar system. 
The planetary scheme is so commonly de- 
picted as a system of concentric circles, in 
which, so far as appearances are con- 
cerned, no planet bears special sway, that 
many are surprised when they learn that 
Jupiter is larger and more massive than all 
the other planets together. Saturn may 
be called a brother-giant when he is com- 
pared with the rest of the planets; but 
considering Jupiter and Saturn apart from 
the rest, and comparing them with each 
other, Saturn appears as a dwarf. Jupiter 
has nearly twice the volume of Saturn, and 
more than three times his mass. 

But it is when we pass to the other mem- 
bers of the solar family that we see how 
unequal the planets are in bulk. For Sat- 
urn surpasses the next in order—distant 
Neptune—more than six times in volume, 
and nearly six times in mass; Uranus he 


surpasses nine times in volume, and seven 
times in mass; and as for the other planets 
—this earth on which we live, the brilliant 
Venus, ruddy Mars, and sparkling Mercury 
—when we take them all together, are ex- 
ceeded more than thirty-five-fold in volume, 
and more than six-fold in mass, by Ura- 
nus, the least of the four major planets. 

Considering the mass of the different 
planets as the element which mainly deter- 
mines their importance, Jupiter stands 
thus in advance of all the rest:—Taking 
the earth’s mass as unity, the four minor 
planets together have a mass just exceed- 
ing 2; Saturn’s mass is 90, Neptune’s 17, 
that of Uranus 13; so that, in all, these 
seven planets have a mass represented by 
the number 122. Now the mass of Jupiter 
is 301, or very nearly two and one half 
times as great as that of all the other plan- 
ets taken together. 

Such is the mass of the mighty giant now 
shining’ so conspicuously in the southern 
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skies during the mid-hours of the night. 
And when we speak of mass, we speak in 
reality of might. The power of the giant 
Jupiter depends, not on his bulk, but on 
the quantity of matter he contains. Many 
a comet has occupied a far larger space 
than Jupiter, yet the largest comet would 
be utterly powerless beside the planet. In 
whatever way it comes to pass, the attrac- 
tive energy of each body in the universe 
depends on the quantity of matter con- 
tained in it. Im this respect, therefore, 
Jupiter far outvies all his fellow-planets. 
What Homer makes Zeus say to the gods 
and goddesses on Olympus (Iliad, viii. 18- 
26) might be said by Jupiter to the other 
planets, if there were “‘speech and lan- 
guage’ among the planets, ‘‘and their 
voices were heard among them.” If they 
all pulled together at the chain of attrac- 
tion—in other words, if they could be all 
“in opposition’? together, he would, by 
his mighty influence, be able to exert an 
influence surpassing in energy their coms 
bined action. 

There is another striking way of consid- 
ering the superior bulk of Jupiter. The 
sun exceeds the earth 1,250,000 times in 
volume, insomuch that the earth must be 
regarded as a mere atom in creation by 
comparison with the sun. Now the sun 
exceeds Jupiter enormously in volume, yet 
not so enormously but that Jupiter’s vol- 
ume is larger compared with the earth’s 
than is the sun’s compared with Jupiter’s. 
In fact, Jupiter is about 1210 times larger 
than the earth, while the sun is but about 
1020 times larger than Jupiter. 

Does it not seem reasonable to suppose 
that Jupiter is an orb altogether unlike our 
earth and her fellow-planets forming the 
inner portion of the solar family? He 
would appear to belong to another order of 
created things. It seems improbable that 
so great a disparity should exist between 
bodies of the same order, and fulfilling the 
same purposes in the scheme of creation. 
When we compare Venus and the earth 
with Mars and Mercury, we find certainly 
a considerable disproportion, both as re- 
spects bulk and mass, but the difference is 
quite insignificant compared with that 


which distinguishes Jupiter from Venus 
or the earth. 

When we inquire further, we find the 
opinion strengthened that Jupiter is an 
orb of another order. All the minor plan- 
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ets, or, as they have been called, the terres- 
trial planets, travel comparatively close by 
the sun. They seem placed as it were un- 
der his special protection. And in fact 
this is no idle fancy, for if they were much 
further away they would be seriously dis- 
turbed in their movements by the attrac- 
tion of Jupiter. But when we pass from 
the path of Mars, the outermost of the 
terrestrial planets, to that of Jupiter, we 
have not to pass over a space which is 
merely large in absolute extent, but we 
find here a wide gulf compared with which 
the spaces separating the orbits of the 
smaller planets seem insignificant. 

These spaces are not very unequal. 

Thus, measuring from the sun to Mer- 
cury’s orbit the distance amounts in round 
numbers to 35 millions of miles; from 
Mercury’s orbit to Venus’s, 31 millions; 
from Venus’s to the earth’s, 25 millions; 
from the earth’s to Mars’s, 48 millions—the 
mean of these distances being 35 millions 
of miles. But from the orbit of Mars to 
that of Jupiter the distance amounts to 
336 millions of miles, nearly ten times as 
great as the mean distance just mentioned, 
and exceeding by 58 millions of miles the 
whole diameter of the space within which 
the terrestrial planets travel. 

{t is true the interval between the paths 
of Mars and Jupiter is not unoccupied. It 
is here that those small planets travel, 
which were once supposed to be the frag- 
ments of a single body, that had burst 
like a mighty celestial “shell.”” One hun- 
dred and twenty-nine of these bodies have 
been discovered, and “ the cry is still, They 
come.’”’ But the contrast between Jupiter 
and the terrestrial planets is not rendered 
less striking by this circumstance. If we 
regard the small planets, or asteroids, as 
forming the outskirts of the terrestrial 
system, we are struck by the strangeness 
of the circumstance that immediately be- 
yond the region where these tiniest mem- 
bers of the solar family are travelling, 
there comes the orbit of a planet represent- 
ing nearly five-sevenths of the whole mass 
of the planetary system. 

But the giant Jupiter is contrasted in yet 
other ways with the terrestrial family of 
planets. The mean density of his sub- 
stance is about one-fourth that of the 
earth’s substance. In this respect he re- 
sembles the sun. Now, it by no means 
follows, as some have supposed, that Jupi- 
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ter is a globe composed of matter having a 
density not much greater than that of 
water. The solid globe of the planet may 
be very much smaller than the orb we 
measure, because it may well be that the 
planet has an atmosphere of enormous 
depth, laden with clouds reaching to a vast 
height, and in that case it is the boundary 
of the cloud-envelop, not the outline of 
the solid globe, which astronomers meas- 
ure. In fact, not only is this possible, but 
this is the idea suggested by the appear- 
ance of the planet. Everything we see 
with the telescope gives the impression 
that we are looking at a cloud-sphere, far 
within which lies the solid nucleus of the 
planet. But then this inference shows of 
itself that we have to deal with a planet 
utterly unlike our earth and her fellow- 
planets. 

If we suppose the atmosphere of our 
own planet, the earth, to be visible at all 
from the other planets, it yet can scarcely 
add appreciably to the seeming size of the 
earth. An astronomer on Venus, when 
measuring the earth’s disk, might in reali- 
ty take his measurement from a cloud- 
layer on the eastern side of her disk to one 
on the western side. But if we set such 
cloud-layers even at the height of ten miles 
from her surface (a most exaggerated esti- 
mate), yet her seeming diameter would 
only be increased by about one four-hun- 
dredth part, and the estimate of her density 
would be reduced by about three four-hun- 
dredth parts. This is quite insignificant. 

But now suppose that the great planet 
Jupiter had a solid (or liquid) globe of the 
same mean density as the earth, and let us 
inquire how much he must be enlarged in 
appearance by his cloud-laden atmosphere, 
to cause him to appear as large as he actu- 
ally does. In round numbers he looks four 
times as large (in bulk) as a globe of equal 
mass but as dense as theearth. Itis hence 
readily shown that his seeming diameter is 
greater than it would be in the latter case, 
almost exactly in the same degree as 8 is 
greater than 5. Now his mean diameter 
is about 84,000 miles; so that, on the sup- 
position we are dealing with, the diameter 
of his solid nucleus should be 52,500 miles 
(rather less if we take into account the 
circumstance that his cloud-laden atmos- 
phere would necessarily have some mass.) 

It follows, therefore, that the great 
cloud-sphere which astronomers measure 
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must be 15,750 miles deep, if Jupiter’s 
solid or liquid nucleus has the same mean 
density that our earth’s globe has. 

An atmosphere of this depth is marvel- 
lous to think of, even from mere quantity, 
but it is yet more marvellous when we 
consider the condition in which it must 
exist. Our atmosphere is drawn earth- 
wards, and accordingly it is more and more 
compressed as the earth’s surface is ap- 
proached. Ata height of three and half 
miles its pressure and density are reduced 
to one-half, ata depth of three and a half 
miles below the sea-level they would be 
doubled, at a depth of seven miles quad- 
rupled, and so on; always supposing that 
gravity at these depths remained undimin- 
ished. It would only require a depth of 
about 34 miles to cause the pressure to in- 
crease so much, that if the air still re- 
mained gaseous it would be as dense as 
water. What would be the pressure and 
density, then, if without any reduction of 
gravity the atmosphere could extend down- 
wards to a depth of several thousand 
miles? Of course the air would not re- 
main gaseous, but we set that condition 
aside for a moment, and we have this cu- 
rious result, that the density would be 
many millions of times greater than that 
of platinum. 

Now out yonder, on the great planet Ju- 
piter, a much more tremendous increase of 
pressure would take place. For the weight 
and density of our atmosphere depend on 
the earth’s attraction, or gravity. If the 
earth were made of lead throughout 
(without change of volume) the air would 
press more heavily on this leaden globe, 
and would be correspondingly increased in 
density at the surface of the globe. The 
increase would be precisely proportional to 
the greater density of lead as compared 
with the present mean density of the earth; 
the density of the air would in fact be al- 
most exactly doubled. 

Now on the supposition which we have 
already made respecting Jupiter, namely, 
that his solid globe has the same mean 
density as the earth, and that accordingly 
the diameter of this globe is about 52,500 
miles, gravity at the surface must be very 
much greater than it has been calculated 
to be on the supposition that we see the 
real surface of the planet. 

The text-books of astronomy tell us that 
gravity at Jupiter’s surface is represented 
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by two and three-fifths where terrestrial 
gravity is represented by unity; and this 
inference is just if the true surface of 
Jupiter is about 42,500 miles from his cen- 
tre. But, if the true surface is only 26,250 
miles from the centre, gravity at the sur- 
face is prodigiously increased. In fact, 
since the distances just mentioned are to 
each other as 8 to 5, and gravity increases 
inversely as the squares, we have gravity 
at the real surface (on our supposition) in- 
creased in the proportion of 64 to 25; and 
since it is already set at two and three- 
fifths times terrestrial gravity, we see that 
it actually exceeds terrestrial gravity in 
the proportion of about seven times. So 
that a man placed on this surface would be 
as though burdened with a weight equal to 
six times his weight on the earth’s surface. 
(He would actually weigh seven times as 
much, and six times his terrestrial weight 
would thus be of the nature of an extra 
weight or burden.) Now applying this re- 
sult to the question of our atmosphere, we 
have the following striking inferences :— 

If there were only as much air above 
each square mile of Jupiter’s surface as 
there is above each square mile of our 
earth, this air would yet be seven times as 
dense at the actual surface of the planet, 
on account of the greater power of Jovian 
gravity. Moreover it would be throughout 
its extent compressed seven times as much, 
and would therefore be a much shallower 
atmosphere than our own. But we have 
seen reason to believe that Jupiter’s atmos- 
phere is thousands of miles deep; and not 
only so (for, after all, the depth of an at- 
mosphere is a vague relation), but that it 
extends thousands of miles below that re- 
gion where it probably has some resem- 
blance to our own in density. Now our 
air goes on increasing in density down- 
wards, at such a rate as to double in den- 
sity for every three and a half miles of 
depth; and Jupiter’s must necessarily dou- 
ble in density with a less increase of depth 
(in the proportion of 7 to 1), or, in fact, in 
half amile. Adding this consideration to 
what has been said above, we perceive that 
we arrive very quickly indeed at a density 
beyond that of our terrestrial liquids. 

We may put the matter thus :—If terres- 
trial gravity were as great as that at Jupi- 
ter’s real surface (on our supposition), our 
air would be seven times as dense as at 
present, or would be about 110 times less 


dense than water; then if a deep mine 
were dug, the air at the depth of half a - 
mile would be twice as dense as at the sur- 
face, at the depth of a mile four times as 
dense, at the depth of one and a half mile 
eight times as dense, and so on, until we 
arrive at a depth of three and a half miles, 
when its density would be increased 128 
times, or be greater than that of water. It 
would not remain gaseous to this depth, 
however, for the pressure corresponding to 
the increase of density mentioned would 
be about 950 times that of our air at the 
sea-level, or nearly six and a half tons on 
every square inch. But this enormous 
pressure is obtained at a depth of only 
three and a half miles. What would be 
the pressure (according to the geometrical 
rate of increase) at a depth of thousands 
of miles? 

It may be asked, however, whether these 
considerations, based as they are on a mere 
supposition, are worthy of the considera- 
tion here given tothem. But the point to 
which I wish to invite special attention is 
this, that adopt what supposition we may 
as to Jupiter’s condition, we arrive at re- 
sults utterly incompatible with the theory 
that he is an orb in any sense resembling 
our earth, or inhabitable by creatures re- 
sembling those with which we are familiar. 
The supposition I have adopted hitherto 
brings Jupiter thus far into resemblance 
with our earth as to assign him a solid 
globe of mean density not less than the 
earth’s, and we see that on this supposition 
we arrive at the most remarkable conclu- 
sions respecting Jupiter’s atmosphere. But 


-Suppose we change our hypothesis, and 


assign to Jupiter a solid or liquid globe of 
greater or less density than the earth’s. 
If the density is greater, Jupiter’s solid or 
liquid globe is smaller, the attraction at 
its surface greater, the atmosphere deeper 
than we have been supposing; and all the 
results just considered must be intensified, 
so to speak. If the density of Jupiter's 
solid or liquid globe is assumed to be less 
than that of our earth, we seem to seea 
way out of our difficulties, but itis by no 
means an easy way. The lowest supposi- 
tion we can make must assign to Jupiter a 
mean density equal to one-fourth of the 
earth’s, or greater than that of water in 
the proportion of about 11 to 8; and on 
the supposition that a globe very nearly as 
large as that we see is solid or liquid, and 
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of the mean density just named, the diffi- 
culty arises that no known solid or liquid 
substance would be light enough at the 
surface of Jupiter to give no greater mean 
density to his whole globe. 

Take liquid ammonia, which has a den- 
sity equal to about three-fourths that of 
water; then if the law of compressibility 
recognized for the liquid be supposed uni- 
form for all pressures, this liquid would be 
doubled in density at a depth of about 50 
miles, quadrupled at a depth of 100 miles, 
or already, even at this slight depth—a 
mere nothing compared with Jupiter’s 
diameter of 84,000 miles—a density exceed- 
ing the mean density of Jupiter would be 
attained. If the law of compression be 
not uniform, we nevertheless see that we 
are, even by this very consideration, 
brought into the presence of facts with 
which on earth we are unfamiliar. 

Nor do our atmospheric difficulties dis- 
appear, for it is manifest to telescopic ob- 
servation that Jupiter has an atmosphere 
much deeper and denser than our own. 
Subjected as this atmosphere must needs 
be to an attraction more than two and a 
half times as great as terrestrial gravity 
(we are now dealing with the orb of Jupi- 
ter as actually seen, and are certainly with- 
in the truth), it must double in density 
with each mile and a half of depth, and 
at this rate a depth of only 15 miles below 
that region where it is no denser than our 
air at the sea-level, would give a pressure 
of 1024 atmospheres. Yet, if telescopic 
observation is to be relied upon, the Jovian 
atmosphere extends certainly more than 
100 miles in depth below the region of the 
principal Jovian cloud-belts. 

Encountered thus on every side by per- 
plexities if we assume any resemblance to 
exist between the condition of Jupiter and 
that of the earth—in this way, that resem- 
blance in one important feature at once 
leads us to the most startling contrast in 
some other feature equally important—the 
natural inference, I take it, is that we have 
in Jupiter an orb utterly unlike our earth 
in all essential respects, and doubtless ful- 
filling altogether different purposes in the 
economy of nature. 

But this is the very conclusion to which 
Ihad long since been led by other con- 
siderations. I have pointed out that all 
the physical features of Jupiter revealed 
by the telescope are inconsistent with the 


supposition that he is a world like the 
earth. The enormous distance from the 
sun at which he travels, shows that the 
sun supplies but a 25th part of the light 
and heat to Jupiter, which we receive from 
him; and we can only suppose the defi- 
ciency compensated by believing that the 
Jovian atmosphere is constituted very 
differently from our own. 

Yet, notwithstanding the small supply of 
light and heat actually received (let the 
atmosphere be constituted as it may), we 
see enormous cloud-belts formed and dissi- 
pated as if under the action of tremendous 
processes of disturbance. We find that 
these cloud-belts behave as though the sun 
had no part in their formation or dissipa- 
tion. They pass to the night side of the 
planet and come back to the illuminated 
side unchanged in shape. Peculiarities of 
configuration have been observed to re- 
main either wholly unchanged, or under- 
going a systematic and continuous process 
of change for weeks together. Wonderful 
changes of color have occurred which no 
solar agency seems competent to account 
for. The great equatorial belt, usually of 
a creamy white color, has lately glowed 
with a red light as though dense layers of 
cloud were illuminated by a red-hot mass 
beneath; and this peculiar appearance 
continued from 1870, when it was first 
noticed, to within a few months of the 
present time. 

Although the planet Jupiter’s position 
with respect to the sun has throughout this 
period changed very slightly indeed, a re- 
gion far exceeding the whole surface of 
our earth has undergone this wonderful 
change of color. 

These and other circumstances, dealt 
with at length in my ‘Other Worlds,” 
and “‘ Orbs around Us,” seem to me to ac- 
cord ill with the conception that Jupiter is 
an inhabited world, or at any rate that 
forms of life resembling those with which 
we are familiar exist upon his surface. 
There is in his globe, so far as we can 
judge, an activity resembling the activity 
prevailing in the solar orb, though, of 
course, far inferior in degree. All that we 
know of physical laws suggests that the 
main source of this activity is intense heat 
possessing the whole globe of the mighty 


‘planet. The fires which glow within his 


orb may be concealed from our ken by 
double and triple cloud-layers, though the 
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recent change of color would render it 
doubtful whether this is always the ease. 
Very little of his inherent light may reach 
us, though it must not be forgotten that, 
like his brother-giant Saturn, he shines 
much more brightly than a globe of equal 
size constituted like Mars or the moon. 
He may not be able to supply his satellites 
with any considerable amount of heat to 
supplement the small supply they receive 
from the sun, though when we remember 
how large a portion of the sky seen from 
any satellite must be occupied by Jupiter’s 
orb wheu he is above the horizon, it seems 
Boston, March, 1873. 
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highly probable that if his globe is intense- 
ly heated the satellites are sensibly warmed 
by him. 

But whatever opinions we may now form 
on points such as these, respecting which 
real evidence is wanting, it seems as nearly 
demonstrated as such a matter can be, 
that Jupiter is not now a fit abode for liv- 
ing creatures such as we are acquainted 
with, while it is altogether probable that 
his globe (hidden beneath the cloud-layers 
we see) is the scene of processes more 
nearly resembling those which take place 
on the sun than any with which we are 
familiar on earth. 


Well, stranger, I'll tell you the story, 

Though my stock of words is few, 
But one thing you may depend on, 
That every word is true! 


You know how things were, stranger, 
Here in East Tennessee, 

About the fust of the trouble, 
In the years ’62 and ’3? 


The rebels warn’t carin’ for nothin’ 
But to fill up their ranks just then; 

Whether they wanted to go or not, 
They took both boys and men. 


And an officer was appinted 
To take ’em alive or dead, 

And his pay for what he captured 
Was thirty dollars a head! 


Well, sir, a few of us fellows 
Determined that we wouldn’t fight 

For “ quality’ and their niggers, 
Agin the cause we thought right, 


Struck a beeline for Kentucky, 
Over mountain, and jungle, and hill, 
To breathe the air—the Union air— 
Where the old flag floated still! 


You know the roads here, stranger, 
Whether you walk or ride, 

Are crooked and blind ones, rather, 
Which obleeged us to have a guide. 


Bill Moore was the man we wanted, 
A hunter from love of the trade, 

Born and raised in the mountains, 
And thar his livin’ made. 


He knowed the roads as it were by heart, 
And promised to take us through ; 
Knoxville, East Tennessee, May, 1873. 
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We felt pretty sure of safety then, 
For Bill was every inch true. 


But when the night we was to start, 
We gathered at Bill’s own house, 
Though every heart was beatin’ loud, 

Each man was still as a mouse. 


Thar lay Bill with a broken leg! 
And the big tears stood in his eyes, 
As he told us our plans were all gone up, 
For to save us he couldn’t rise! 


The case looked desperate, stranger, 
And our hearts was heavy as lead, 

For each one thought of the conscript law, 
And the thirty dollars a head! 


But while we was talking it over, 
Bill’s daughter, who stood near, 

Stooped at the side of her father, 
And whispered a word in his ear. 


His face lighted up in a minute; 
** Now, boys,” he said, ‘‘ don’t look blue, 
For here is the gal that will lead you 
Straight as an arrow through!’ 


Well, sir, she did it, that little gal! 
I vow, I can see her still! 

Do you reckon I ever forgot her? 
No sir, and I never will! 


She hadn’t a thought of danger, 
Though the Rebs was on every side, 

And when she left us we all blessed 
Janie, our brave little guide! 


Would you like to see her, stranger? 
You can, for bless my life, 

I never stopped after I got home, 
Till I got that gal for a wife! 
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AN UNFORTUNATE MATCH. 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


CHAPTER 1. 


Ir is towards the close of a long bright 
day in June, that a young collegian enters, 
somewhat hastily, the courtyard of an inn 
on the outskirts of an English university 
town. 

“Halloo there!’ he calls sharply to a 
skulking ostler, who recognizes him with a 
touch of the forelock; ‘‘ bring my horse 
round, will you, and be quick about it!’ 

As the ostler disappears to obey his 
orders the young man leans lazily against 
the stable wall, and the traces of some 
secret care or annoyance are very visible 
upon his countenance. He ought to possess 
neither, for he is young, good-looking, 
affluent, and of high birth, being the 
second son of the Earl of Norham; but 
what charm is there to make even earls’ 
sons invulnerable against the effects of the 
woes which they create for themselves? 
A few months back, Eric Keir almost be- 
lieved that the world was made for him 
and men in the same position as himself; 
to-day, he would give the world, were it 
his own, to be able to retrace his steps, aud 
undo that which is irremediable. And yet 
he has not completed his two-and-twentieth 
year! 

As the ostler brings his horse—a fine bay 
animal of some value—up to his side, Eric 
Keir starts as though he had been dream- 
ing, and seizing the reins abruptly, is about 
to spring into the saddle. His foot, how- 
ever, has but reached the stirrup, when he 
is accosted from the other side: 

“Why, Keir, old fellow, what an age it 
is since we met! Where have you been 
hiding yourself? I seem to have seen 
scarcely anything of you during the whole 
term.” And the hand of Saville Moxon, a 
fellow-student, though not at the same 
college, is thrust forward eagerly to take 
his own. 

At which Eric Keir descends to earth 
again, with an appearance of being less 
pleased than embarrassed at this encounter 
with his friend, who is, moreover, inti- 
mately acquainted with all the members of 
his family. 

“If you have not seen me, Moxon, it is 


your own fault,” he replies, moodily; ‘for 
you know where to find me when I am at 
home.”’ 

** Ah! exactly so, my dear fellow—when 
you are at home; but have you any distinct 
recollection of when you last practised that 
rather negative virtue? For my part, I 
can affirm that you have sported the oak 
on, at least, a dozen occasions during the 
last two months, when I have been desir- 
ous of palming my irreproachable company 
upon you. Whatdo you do with yourself 
out of college hours ?”’ 

At this question, innocent though it ap- 
pears, Keir visibly reddens, and then tries 
to cover his confusion by a rough answer: 

**Much the same as you do, I suppose; 
much the same as every man does who is 
condemned to be cooped up for three parts 
of the year in this musty old town. Try to 
forget that there is such a place.”’ 

But Saville Moxon is not to be put out of 
temper so easily. 

‘** By riding out of it, as you are going to 
do nowW,”’ he says, with a light laugh, as he 
lays his hand upon the horse’s mane. 
** Where are you bound to, Eric ?”’ 

““What business is that of yours?’ is 
trembling upon the lips of Eric Keir; but 
he represses the inclination to utter it, 
and substitutes the answer, ‘‘ Nowhere in 
particular.’’ 

“Then don’t let me detain you. I want 
to speak to you, but I can walk by your 
side a little way; or, stay. I dare say they 
have an animal in the stables they can let 
me have, and we’ll take a gallop together, 
as we used to do in the old days, Keir.”’ 

But to this proposal Eric Keir appears 
anything but agreeable. 

“By no means,” he rejoins, hastily. 
* At least, I know they have nothing you 
would care to mount, and I am quite at 
your service, Moxon, if you wish to speak 
tome. Here, ostler, hold my horse!’ 

**But why should I keep you from your 
ride ?”” 

** Because I prefer it; prefer, that is to 
say, speaking to a friend quietly to howling 
at him across the road. Let us turn out of 
this courtyard, where every wall has ears, 
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and every window a pair of eyes. And 
now what is your business with me ?”’ 

The young men have gained the road by 
this time, which is sufficiently removed 
from the town to be very dusty, and shaded 
by leafy trees. 

**Who would ever have thought of meet- 
ing you out here, Keir?” is Moxon’s first 
remark. ‘And how long is it since you 
developed a taste for country lanes and 
hedges ?” 

“TI don’t admire quickset hedges more 
than I ever did; but when a man rides for 
exercise, one direction is as good as 
another.” 

‘But what induced you to remove your 
horse from Turnhill’s? Didn’t they do 
justice to him?” 

‘“Well—yes,” in a hesitating manner. 
“T had no particular fault to find with 
them; but these stables are more con- 
venient,” 

“ Less so, Ishould have imagined. Why, 
you have nearly a mile more to walk to 
them.”’ 

‘* Perhaps I like walking; anyway, that’s 
my business. What's yours?” 

At this curt rejoinder, Saville Moxon 
turns round and regards him steadily in 
the face. 

“What is the matter, Keir?’ he says, 
kindly. ‘‘ Are you ill? And, now I come 
to look at you, you have certainly grown 
much thinner since I saw you last, and, if 
you were not such a lazy fellow, I should 
say you had been overworking yourself.” 

To which Keir responds, with a harsh 
laugh: 

“Yes, Moxon, that’s it—too much study. 
It’s an awfully bad thing for young fel- 
lows of our age; so trying to the constitu- 
tion. Ha! ha! ha!’ 

“But you really don’t look yourself, 
Keir, for all that. I am afraid you must 
have been living too fast. Don’t do it, 
dear old fellow, for all our sakes.” 

The affectionate tone touches some chord 
in Eric Keir’s heart, and he answers, al- 
most humbly: 

“Indeed, I have not been living fast, 
Moxon; on the contrary, I think I have 
been keeping better hours this term than 
usual. One comes so soon to the convic- 
tion that all that kind of thing is not only 
degrading, but wrong. Yet one may have 
troubles, nevertheless. How are all your 


people at home ?”” 
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** Very well indeed, thank you; and that 
brings me to the subject of my business 
with you. It is odd I should have met you 
this afternoon, considering how much sep- 
arated we have been of late; forif I had 
not done so, I should have been obliged to 
write.” 

** What about ?”’ 

“T had a letter from your brother 
Muiraven this morning.” 

“Ah! more than I had; it’s seldom 
either of them honor me.” 

**Perhaps they despair of finding you— 
as I almost began to do. Any way, Lord 
Muiraven’s letter concerns you as much as 
myself. He wants us to join him in a 
walking tour.” 

“When ?” 

“During the vacation, of course.’’ 

Where to ?” 

* Brittany, I believe.”’ 

“T can’t go.” 

“Why not? It will be a jolly change 
for you. And my brother Alick is most 
anxious to be of the party. Fancy what 
fun we four should have! It would seem 
like the old schooldays coming over again.”’ 

‘““When we were always together, and 
always in scrapes,” Keir interrupts, eager- 
ly. “I should like to go.” 

“What is there to prevent you?” 

*“*O, 1 don’t know—nothing in particular 
—only I don’t fancy it will be such fun as 
you imagine; these tours turn out such 
awful failures sometimes; besides—”’ 

“ Besides what ?” 


“Tt will be a great expense, and I’m 
rather out of pocket this term.” 

** That is no obstacle, for you are to go 
as Muiraven’s guest. He says especially— 
let me see, where is the letter?’ producing 
it from his pocket as he speaks, ‘‘ Ah, here 
it is: ‘Tell Eric he is to be my guest, and 
so are you’—though, for the matter of 
that,’ continues Moxon, as he refolds the 
letter and puts it in the envelop, ‘‘my ac- 
cepting his offer, and your accepting it, 
are two very different things.’’ 

“I can’t go, nevertheless, and you may 
write and tell him so,” 

“You had better write yourself, Keir; 
you may be able to give your brother the 
reason, which you refuse to me.”’ 

After this, they pace up and down for a 
few minutes in silence; minutes which ap- 
pear long to Eric Keir, for he pulls out his 


watch meanwhile to ascertain the hour, 
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* Keir, are you in debt?’ says Moxon. 

“Not a penny; or, at all events, nota 
penny that I shall be unable to pay upon 
demand. Has any one been informing you 
to the contrary ?” 

**No one; it was but a surmise. I hope 
then—I hope there is no truth in the rumor 
that has reached me, that you find more 
charms in a certain little village not twenty 
miles from Oxford, than in anything the 
old town contains ?”” 

Saville Moxon is hardly prepared for the 
effect which his words produce; for Eric 
Keir stops short upon the country path 
which they are traversing, and the veins 
rise upon his forehead, and his whole face 
darkens and changes beneath the passion 
which he cannot help exhibiting, although 
he is too courteous to give vent to it with- 
out further cause. 

What village?’ he demands, quickly. 

Fretterley !’”’ 

Then the knowledge that he is in the 
wrong, and gossip in the right, and that 
something he is very anxious to keep secret 
is on the verge of being discovered, gets 
the better of Eric Keir’s discretion, and he 
flares out in an impetuous manner, very 
much in character with his quick impulsive 
nature: 

** And what the d—1 do your confounded 
friends mean by meddling in my affairs?” 

“Who said they were friends of mine?” 
retorts Moxon. And the laugh with which 
he says it is as oil cast on the flame of Eric 
Keir’s wrath. 

‘I will allow of no interference with 
anything I choose todo or say. Iam nota 
child, to be followed, and gaped at, and 
cackled about by a parcel of old women in 
breeches; and you may tell your informant 
so, from me, as soon as you please.” 

* Keir, this is folly, and you know it. 
Fretterley and its doings are too near at 
hand to escape all observation, and the 
fact of your visiting there, and the vicar of 
the parish having three very pretty daugh- 
ters, is quite sufficient to set the gossips 
talking, but not to provoke such an ebulli- 
tion of anger from yourself.” 

**T don’t care a fig about the vicar or his 
daughters either; but I do care to hear that 
I can’t ride a mile in one direction or 
another without all Oxford talking of it. 
I hate that style of feminine cackle which 
some of the fellows of the college have 
taken up, and I say again, that they are a 


set of confounded meddlers, and if I catch 
any one of them prying into my concerns, 
I wont leave him a whole bone in his 
body!” 

“You are childish!’ exclaims Moxon, 
** As I repeated the report, Keir, I suppose 
I am one of the ‘confounded meddlers’ 
you allude to, and it may not be safe for 
me to remain longer in your company; and 
so, good day to you, and a better spirit 
when we meet again.” And turning ab- 
ruptly from him, he commences to walk in 
the direction of the town. But slowly, and 
somewhat sadly; for he has known Eric 
Keir from boyhood, and, imperious as he is 
with strangers, it is not often he exhibits 
the worst side of his character to his 
friends. 

For a moment—whilst pride and justice 
are struggling for the mastery within hin— 
Eric looks at the retreating figure, and 
then, with sudden impulse, he strides has- 
tily after Moxon, and tenders him his 
hand. 

“Forgive me, Saville! I was wrong—I 
hardly knew what I was saying.” 

**T was sure you would confess it, sooner 
or later, Eric; your faults are all upon the 
surface.” 

And then they shake hands heartily, and 
feel themselves again. 

“But about this Fretterley business,” 
says Eric, after a slight hesitation; ‘‘stop 
the gossip as much as lies in your power, 
there’s a good fellow! For I swear to you 
I have no more intention of making love to 
the vicar’s daughters tham I have to the 
vicar himself.” 

“‘T never supposed you had; but when 
young and fashionable men persist in fre- 
quenting one locality, the lookers-on will 
draw theirinferences. We are not all earl’s 
sons, remember, Eric, and you dwell in the 
light of an unenviable notoriety.” 

“‘Unenviable indeed, if one’s footsteps 
are to be dogged! And fancy what my 
father would say if such a rumor reached 
his ears!’ 

‘He would think nothing of it, Keir. 
He knows that you love him too well to 
dream of making a mesalliance.”’ 

** Who talks of a mesalliance?” interposes 
the other, hurriedly. 

“Myself alone. The vicar’s daughters, 
though exceedingly handsome, and, no 
doubt, very amiable girls, are not in the 
position of life from which Lord Norham 
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expects you to choose a wife. He thinks a 
great deal of you, Eric.’’ 

**More’s the pity; he had much better 
build his hopes on Muiraven or Cecil.” 

“O, Cecil will never marry! Young as 
he is, he is marked out for a bachelor. 
And as for Muiraven, he will, in all proba- 
bility, have to sacrifice his private instincts 
to public interests. Besides ’’—in a lowered 
voice—*‘ you should never forget that, were 
anything to happen to Muiraven, the hopes 
of the family would be set upon you.” 

“Don’t talk such nonsense, Moxon. 
Muiraven’s life is worth ten of mine, thank 
God! and Cecil and I mean to preserve our 
liberty intact, and leave marriage for the 
young and the gay; yourself, par exemple.” 

‘**Call a poor devil who has nothing but 
his own brains to look to for a subsistence 
young and gay? My dear boy, you’ll be a 
grandfather before I have succeeded in in- 
ducing any woman to accept my name and 
nothing a year.”’ 

“ Ugh !’—with a shudder—“ what an aw- 
ful prospect! I’d as soon hang myself!” 

“Well, it needn’t worry you just yet,” 
says Moxon, with a laugh. ‘“ But I must 
not keep you any longer from your ride. 
Shall you be in your rooms to-morrow 
evening, Keir ?”’ 

“Probably; that is, I will make a point 
of being there, if you will come and take 
supper with me. And bring over Summers 
and Charlton with you. And look here, 
Moxon, stop this confounded rumor about 
me, at all hazards, for Heaven’s sake!’ 

“If there is no truth in it, why should 
you object to its circulation?” inquires 
Moxon, bluntly. 

“There is no truth in it. I hardly know 
the man by sight, or his daughters; but you 
are aware of my father’s peculiarities, and 
how the least idea of such a thing would 
worry him.” 

““We should have Lord Norham down 
here in no time, to find out the truth for 
himself. So it’s lucky for you, old fellow” 
—observing Keir’s knotted brows—‘ that 
there’s nothing for him to find out.’ 

“Yes, of course; but I hate everything 
in the shape of town-talk, true or other- 
wise.” 

‘There shall be no more if I can prevent 
it, Keir. Good-by.” 

‘*Good-by till to-morrow evening, and 
don’t be later than ten.”’ 

He remains on the spot where Saville 


Moxon left him for a moment, and then 
turns, musingly, towards the courtyard of | 
the inn again. 

‘‘What upon earth could have put Fret- 
terley into their heads,’’ he ponders, *‘ when 
I have been so scrupulously careful, that 
even the ostler at the village inn doesn’t 
know me by my right name? It’s an awful 
nuisance, and will entail a move at the very 
time when I can least afford it. My usual 
luck!’ And, with ashrug of the shoulders, 
Eric Keir reenters the stable-yard. The 
man is still waiting there with his horse, 
and, when the gentleman is mounted, he 
touches his cap and asks when he may be 
expected to return.” 

“* Impossible to say,’’ is the unsatisfactory 
rejoinder. And in another minute Keir 
has driven his spurs into the animal’s side, 
and is galloping, to make up for lost time, 
along the road which leads—to Fretterley. 

As he rides hurriedly and carelessly along, 
his thoughts are conflicting and uneasy. 
His impulsive and unthinking nature has 
led him into the commission of an act 
which is more than rash—which is unpar- 
donable, and of which he already bitterly 
repents; and he sees the effect of this 
youthful folly closing about him and hedg- 
ing him in, and the trouble it will probably 
entail, stretching out over a long vista of 
coming years, to end, perhaps, only with 
his life. 

He knows that his father (a most loving 
and affectionate father, of whom he has no 
fear beyond that begotten by the dread of 
wounding his affection) cherishes high 
hopes for him, and expects great things— 
greater things than Eric thinks he has the 
power of performing. For Lord Muiraven, 
though a young man of sterling merit— 
“the dearest fellow in the world,” as his 
brothers will inform you—is not clever; he 
knows it himself, and all his friends know 
it, and that Eric has the advantage over 
him, not only in personal appearance, but 
in brains. And though it would be too 
much to affirm that Lord Norham has ever 
wished his sons could change places, there 
is no doubt that, whilst he looks on 
Muiraven as the one who shall carry on his 
titles to a future generation, his pride is 
fixed on Eric; and the ease with which the 
young fellow has disposed of his university 
examinations, and the passport into society 
his agreeable manners have gained for him, 
are topics of unfailing interest to the earl. 
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And it is this knowledge, added to the 
remembrance of a motherless childhood 
sheltered by paternal care from every sor- 
row, that makes his own conduct smite so 
bitterly on the heart of Eric Keir. How 
could he have done it? O, what a fool— 
what an ungrateful, unpardonable fool he 
has made of himself! And there is no 
way out of the evil; he has destroyed that 
which will not bear patching—his self- 
respect! As the conviction presses home 
to him, tears, which do him no dishonor, 
rise to his eyes, yet are forced back again, 
as though to weep had been a sin. How 
much the creatures suffer who cannot, or 
who dare not, cry! God gave ready tears 
to women, in consideration of their weak- 
ness; it is only strong hearts and stronger 
minds that can bear torture with dry eyes. 

But there is little trace of weakness left 
on the face of Eric Keir, as, after an hour’s 
hard riding, he draws rein before the village 
inn of Fretterley. The young collegian 
seems well known there; for before he has 
had time to summon the ostler, the land- 
lord himself appears at the front door, to 
ease him of his rein, and is shouting for 
some one to come and ‘‘’old Mr. ’Amilton’s 
*orse”? while he draws ’Amilton’s 
beer.” 

‘*Mr. ’Amilton” appears to respond but 
languidly to the exertions made on his 
behalf; for he drinks the beer which is 
handed him mechanically, and, without 
further comment, turns on his heel, much 
to the disappointment of the landlord, who 
has learned to look regularly for the offer 
of one of those choice cigars of which the 
young gentleman is usually so lavish. 

** Something up there, I bet,’’ he remarks 
to the partner of his bosom; “ getting tired 
of her, I shouldn’t wonder; they all does 
it, sooner or later. Men will be men.”’ 

**Men will be men! men will be brutes, 
you mean!” she retorts, in her shrill treble. 
And from the sound of her voice, the land- 
lord thinks it as well not to pursue the 
subject any further. 

Not afraid of her—O dear, no! What 
husband ever was afraid of anything so in- 
significant as the weaker vessel ?—only— 
Well, landlord, have it thine own way; it 
does us no harm! 

Meanwhile Eric Keir has walked beyond 
the village, perhaps a quarter of a mile, to 
where a small farm cottage, surrounded by 
a garden of shrubs, stands back from the 


highway. He pushes open the painted 
wicket with his foot, more impetuously 
than he need have done, and advances to 
the hall door. Before he can knock or 
ring, it is thrown open to him, and a wo- 
man flings herself upon his neck. 

She is a girl still, though several years 
older than himself; but a woman is in the 
glow of youth at five-and-twenty, and this 
woman has not only youth, but beauty. 

“IT wish you would remember, Myra, that 
I am standing at the front door, and reserve 
these demonstrations of affection for a more 
private place. I have told you of it so 
often.”’ 

He disengages her arms from his throat 
as he speaks, and her countenance lowers 
and changes. It is easy to see that sbe is 
quick to take offence, and that the repulse 
has wounded her. So they pass into the 
sitting-room in silence, and whilst Eric 
Keir, monarch of all he surveys, throws 
himself into an easy-chair, she stands by 
the table, somewhat sulkily, waiting for 
him to make the next advances. 

“Ts old Margaret at home, Myra?’ 

**T believe so.” 

“Tell her to bring me some claret. I 
seem to have swallowed all the dust be- 
tween this and Oxford.” 

She does his bidding, bringing the wine 
with her own hands, and when she has 
served him, she sits down by the window. 

“Come here, child,’’ he says, presently, 
in a patronizing yet authoritative voice, 
that accords strangely with his boyish ex- 
terior. ‘‘ What’s the matter with you to- 
day? Why wont you speak to me ?” 

“Because you don’t care to hear me 
speak,” she answers, in a low tone, full of 
emotion, as she kneels beside his chair. 
She has large, lustrous, dark eyes, and soft 
brown hair, that flows and curls about her 
neck, and a pair of passionate red lips, that 
are on a dangerous level with his own. 
What man could resist them? But Eric 
Keir’s mustached mouth bends down to 
press her upturned forehead only. It is 
evident that she has lost her power to 
charm him. Yet his reply is not only 
patient, but kind. 

“What has put that nonsense into your 
head? Don’t make more worries than you 
need, Myra; we have enough already, 
Heaven knows!’ 

‘But why haven’t you been to see me 
for so many days, then? You don’t know 
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how long the time seems without you! 
Are you getting tired of me, Eric ?”’ 

“Tired !’—with a smile that is sadder 
thanasigh. ‘It is early days for you aud 
me to talk of getting tired of each other, 
Myra. Haven’t we made all kinds of vows 
to pass our lives together ?”’ 

“Then why have you been such a time 
away ?”’ 

“IT have had business to detain me; it 
was impossible to come before.” 

** What sort of business ?”’ 

** Engagements—at college and amongst 
my friends.” 

“Friends whom you love more than me!” 
she retorts, quickly, her jealous disposition 
immediately on the qui vive. 

“It is not fair for you to say so, Myra. I 
can give you no greater proof of my attach- 
ment than I have already given.” 

“Ah! but I want more, Eric. I want to 
pe with you always; to leave you neither 
day nor night; to have the right to share 
in your pleasures and your pains.” 

He frowns visibly. 

“More pains than pleasures, as you 
would find, Myra. But it is impossible; I 
have told you so already; the circumstances 
of the case forbid it.” 

** How can I tell, when you are absent, if 
you are always thinking of me?—if some 
other woman does not take my place in 
your heart ?”’ 

‘You must trust me, Myra. I amagen- 
tleman, and I tell you that it is not the 
case—that it never will be.’’ 

“Ah! but you cannot tell—you cannot 
tell?’ And here she falls to weeping, and 
buries her face upon the arm of his chair. 

“My poor girl!’ says Keir, compas- 
sionately. 

He does not love her—that is to say, he 
does not love as he thought he did three 
months ago, when he believed that he was 
doing a generous and chivalrous thing in 
raising her from her low estate to the posi- 
tion she now occupies, and swearing unal- 
terable fidelity at her feet—but he feels the 
deepest pity, both for her and for himself 
—and he would wipe out the past with his 
blood, if it were possible. 

“My poor girl—my poor girl !’—stroking 
the luxuriant hair which is flung across his 
knee—“ we have much to forgive each 
other! Did ever man and woman drag 
each other more irreparably down than we 
have done ?”’ 
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“You have ceased to love me—I know 
you have!’ she continues, through her : 
tears. 

‘Why should you torture me with such 
an accusation,” he says, impatiently, as he 
shakes himself free of the clinging arms, 
and, rising, walks to the window, “ when I 
have already assured you that it is not 
true? What have I done to make you im- 
agine I am changed ?” 

“You do not come to see me—you do 
not caress me—you do not even look at me 
as you used to do.” 

“Good heavens! for how long do you 
expect me to go on ‘looking’—whatever 
that operation may consist of ?”” 

“O Eric! you cannot deceive me; you 
know you are sorry that we ever met.” 

Sorry—ay, God knows that he is sorry; 
but he will not tell her so. Yet neither 
will he fly to her embrace, as three months 
back he would have done, to assure her 
that she does his love a cruel wrong by the 
suspicion. He only stands quietly by the 
open window, and taking a cigar from his 
case, lights it and commences smoking; 
whilst she continues to sob, in an angry in- 
jured manner, by the armchair where he 
left her. 

** Myra, I have but a short time to stay 
here to-day; why shouldn’t we pass it 
pleasantly together? Upon my word, if 
you go on like this every time we meet, 
you will make the place too hot to hold me. 
Come—dry your eyes, like a good girl, and 
tell me what you have been doing since I 
saw you last.” 

She dashes away her tears, and rises 
from her kneeling posture; but there is 
still a tone of sullenness or pride in the 
voice with which she answers him. 

**What should I have been doing but 
waiting for your arrival? I should have 
gone to Oxford, most probably, and tried 
to find your rooms, if you had not ap- 
peared this evening.” 

“You had better not attempt that,” he 
says, decisively. 

**But you neglect me, Eric; even old 
Margaret remarks it; and the vicar said—” 

“The vicar!’ —starting. ‘When did 
you see the vicar?’ 

“The day before yesterday, when he 
called here.’’ 

“ Who let him in?” 

“T did!’—rather defiantly. ‘Old Mar- 
garet was out.” 
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“And what communication passed be- 
tween you?” 

“ He asked if my name was Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, and I said ‘ Yes.’ ” 

“‘ What on earth made you say so?” 

*Well—haven’t you always called me 
Mrs. Hamilton? Isn’t it the name I go by 
in the village ?”’ 

** Not through my means, Myra. I have 
never mentioned you to anybody, in Fret- 
terley or out of it. And pray, what kad 
the vicar to say to ‘ Mrs. Hamilton?’ ”’ 

“*He asked if you were Mr. Hamilton; 
he has seen you riding through the village, 
and—” 

“Don’t tell me that. you connected our 
names together before him!’’ interrupts 
Keir, with a look of anger. 

* Well !—what was I to say?” 

“* What were you to say? You knew well 
enough what to say to get yourself or me 
out of a scrape, afew months back. But I 
see through your design, Myra—you want 
to force me to do that against which you 
know I am determined.” 

“T cannot bear this continual separa- 
tion,’”? she replies; ‘‘it is killing me. I 
cannot live without you.” 

** Listen to me, Myra,”’ he says, approach- 
ing closer to enforce his argument. ‘‘ You 
say you cannot bear this separation; but if 
you attempt to elude it by any devices of 
your own, you shall never see me again. 
You cannot say that I have deceived you; 
you threw in your lot with mine of your 
free consent; more than that—you urged 
me to the step which has brought, God 
knows, its retribution with it. Butif you 
make our position public, you will do me 
an irremediable wrong, and injure your 
own cause, So I warn you!’ 

“Of what?” 

‘“ That suspicion has already fallen upon 
me for being foolish enough to visit you so 
openly; so much so, that I had decided, 
before coming here to-day, to move you as 
soon as possible from Fretterley ; and if the 
rumor is not stopped by that means, I shall 
go away till it is forgotten.” 

“* Where ?” she inquires, breathlessly. 

“In the country, or abroad; anywhere 
to balk the gossips.” 

“And without me, Eric?” 

“Without you? Of course. What good 
would it do if I took you with me? Why, 
if the least hint of such a thing were to 
reach my father’s ears, he would ask me 
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all about it, and I should tell him the 
truth. I have never told him anything but 
the truth,” adds the young fellow, simply ; 
‘and I believe it would kill him.” 

“And you would give me up for your 
father?’ she says, quickly. 

“A thousand times over! My father is 
everything in the world to me; and I can’t 
think how I ever could have permitted my- 
self to do that which would so much grieve 
him.” 

A dark flush overspreads her handsome 
features as she hears the unpalatable 
truth, and her full breast heaves and her 
lips tremble with the deep pain it causes 
her. She is passing through the greatest 
agony a woman is capable of feeling; com- 
ing gradually but surely to the conviction 
that her reign is over, her empire over- 
thrown—that she has lost her place in her 
lover’s heart. 

And she loves him so passionately; she 
has always cared for him far more than he 
has done for her, and his increasing cold- 
ness drives her mad. 

“You said that I was everything in the 
world to you, three months ago,” she an- 
swers, with set teeth. 

“TIT know I did; and at the time I be- 
lieved it to be true. ButI have told you, 
Myra, what a proud high family mine is, 
and how seldom their escutcheon has been 
tarnished with dishonor. And—forgive me 
for saying so—I know it is my own fault, 
but I cannot help being conscious of the 
fact that I have tarnished it now. And 
my poor father thinks so much—too much 
of me; I feel as though I should never be 
able to look him in the face again.” And 
with that, Eric Keir buries his own face 
in his hands. She taps the floor impatient- 
ly with her foot. 

“You are ashamed of me, Eric 

“T am bitterly ashamed of myself, and 
of all that has passed between us.”’ 

“It would have been better if we had 
never met.”’ 

“Far better—both for you and for my- 
self. Who could think otherwise ?”’ 

“Tt would be better, perhaps, if I were 
dead.” 

“It would be better if we were both 
dead!’ he exclaims, bitterly; ‘tor had 
died before we saw each other, O Myra! 
Myra!—why will you wring such cruel 
truths from my mouth? You have been 
the death of all good things in me,” 
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He lifts his face to hers, and she is 
shocked to see the pain portrayed there. 
She is an illiterate, lowborn woman, with 
nothing to recommend her beyond her 
beauty and her fierce love for him, which, 
yet, is like the love of an unreasoning ani- 
mal, overpowering when encouraged, and 
apt to turn the first time it is thwarted. 
But she has one indomitable passion— 
pride, and it is stirring and working in her 
now. 

“Would you be happy if you could undo 
the past?” she says, in a low voice; “if 
there had been no such person as me in 
the world, and you had never fancied that 
you loved me ?”’ 

“Happy!” he answers, with a sad laugh. 
**T should be happy if I could wipe out the 
remembrance with my blood; if I could go 
about the world with a free conscience at 
the expense of everything that I possess. 
But come, Myra, let us talk no more of 
impossibilities. The past is past, my child, 
and nothing you or I can say will ever undo 
it. Let us think of the present. It is 
necessary you should leave Fretterley. 
Where would you like to go?” 

“TI don’tcare. You may choose for me.” 

“Very well, then; 1 will think the mat- 
ter over, and let you know. I shan’t be 
able to come here to-morrow, as I have an 
engagement in the town; but the day after 
you may depend on seeing me. Do you 
want any money ?”’—taking out his purse. 

But she shrinks from the note he offers 
her as though it had been a serpent. 

“No—no! I am not in want of it; I 
have plenty to serve my need.”’ 

**All the better for me,’’ he says, laugh- 
ing. He has recovered his spirits again; 
clouds are not long in passing with the 
young. 

“Well—good-by,” he continues, as he 
takes the girl in his arms and kisses her, in 
a fraternal manner, on the cheek. ‘“‘It’sa 
shame of me to have made those pretty 
eyes sored! Don’t think twice of what I 
have said, Myra; you urged me on to it 
with your cross-questioning, and you know 
I lament this business for both our sakes ; 
but the dark mood will be gone to-morrow. 
It’s nothing unusual, after three months 
of honeymoon, my dear.” 

She clings to him frantically close, but 
she says nothing. 

‘* Why, wont you say good-by? ThenI 
must go without it, for I have no more 
time to lose.”’ 


He is moving towards the door, when 
she flies after him, and almost stifles him 
in her embrace. 

“O, good-by, my love!—my darling !— 
my own, own dearest love!’ 

She showers kisses, almost roughly on 
his mouth, his eyes, his brow: kisses 
which he accepts rather philosophically 
than otherwise, and from which he frees 
himeelf with a sigh of relief. 

Alas! for the love of one-and-twenty, 
when it begins to temper its enthusiasm 
with philosophy! 

As, with a cheerful nod, he turns out of 
the gate, the woman stands gazing after 
him as though she has been turned to 
stone; and when he has finally disap- 
peared, she gropes her way back to the 
sitting-room, and casts herself headlong on 
the floor. 

“*Gone—gone !’ she moans; “all gone, 
and my life gone with it! O,1I wish that I 
was dead—I wish that I was buried—I 
wish that I could neither feel nor think—I 
am nothing to him now—” 

She lies there for, perhaps, an hour, 
sobbing and moaning to herself; and is 
only roused by the entrance of the old wo- 
man she calls Margaret, with the prepara- 
tions for her tea, and whose grunt at per- 
ceiving her attitude is half of compassion 
and half of contempt. 

“ Lord ha’ mussy!’’ she exclaims; “ and 
whatever are you lying on the boards for ?”’ 

This woman, who is clothed and kept 
like one of gentle birth, and by whom she 
is fed and paid her wages, is yet not ad- 
dressed by Margaret in terms befitting a 
servant to use towards her mistress. The 
poor are ever keenest at detecting a would- 
be lady from a real one. — 

The familiar tone affronts Myra; she 
reads in it, not sympathy, but rebellion 
against her newborn dignity, and she rises 
and sweeps out of the room, without deign- 
ing to notice the presence of her factotum. 

But the bedroom is solitary and full of 
sad remembrance, and in a few minutes 
she emerges from it, dressed for walking, 
and saunters into the garden. 

It is a queer little nest that Eric Keir has 
chosen for her, being originally intended 
for the game-keeper’s cottage on an estate 
which has long since been parted with, 
acre by acre, and its very name sunk in 
the obscurity of three or four small farms; 
so that the eottage stands alone in the 
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midst of wheat and barley fields; and it is 
through one of these, where the grain, 
young, and green, and tender, and not 
higher than a two-years’ child, springs up 
on each side of her, that Myra, still burn- 
ing as under the sense of a deep outrage, 
takes her way. A resolution has been 
growing up in her heart during the last 
hour which, betwixt its pride and stub- 
bornness, it will not easily relinquish—the 
resolution to part with Eric Keir. 

It wrenches her very soul even to think 
of such a thing, and as she resolves impos- 
sible ways and means for its accomplish- 
ment, her breath is hardly drawn; but she 
has a will of iron, and he has wounded her 
in her most vulnerable part. As she paces 
slowly up and down the narrow field-path, 
the jealous angry tears scarce dried upon 
her cheeks, she hears a rustle in the corn 
behind her, and the next moment some 
one touches her upon the shoulder. 

Myra is not chicken-hearted, but she 
is quick to resent an insult. 

**How dare you?” she commences, an- 
grily; but as she turns and faces the in- 
truder, her tone is changed to one of con- 
sternation. 

‘Lord above!’ she continues, faintly. 
* How did you ever find me, Joel?” 

She is so taken by surprise that she has 
turned quite pale, and the hand she offers 
him is fluttering like a bird. 

“Find you!” exclaims the new-comer 
(who, it may be as well at once to state, 
stands in the relationship of cousin to 
her); “‘I would have found you, Myra, if 
you had been at the furthest end of the 
whole world.” 

“‘Aunt’s not here, is she ?”’ inquires Myra, 
with the quick fear that a woman in her 
equivocal position has of encountering the 
reproaches of one of her own sex; “‘ you’re 
sure you’re alone, Joel ?” 

“T’m all alone, Myra. Mother has 
enough to do to get her living, without 
coming all the way from Leicestershire to 
look after you. But I couldn’t rest till ’'d 
seen you; I couldn’t believe what I’ve 
heard, except from your own lips. You've 
most broke my heart, Myra.” 

He is an uncouth, countryfied-looking 
fellow, without any beauty, except such as 
is conveyed by his love and sorrow; but as 
he stands there, sheepishly enough, look- 
ing down upon the band he still holds be- 
tween his own, he commands all the re- 
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spect due to the man who has done noth- 
ing for which he need blush. 

His earnestness seems to touch the girl, 
for she is silent and hangs down her head. 

** When we heard that you had left the 
situation in the hotel where father placed 
you, and without a word of warning, we 
couldn’t credit it. But some words as the 
master wrote to mother made us think as 
all wasn’t right with you; and when weeks 
and months went by and we didn’t hear 
nothing, I began to fear it was true. Sol 
travelled up from home, little by little, do- 
ing a job here and a job there, till I got to 
Oxford, and could speak with the master 
myself; and though he couldn’t satisfy me 
as to your whereabouts, I came to it by 
constant inguiry, and reached Fretterley 
last night. And now, Myra, come home 
with me. I don't want to make no words 
about it; I don’t want to hear nothing of 
what you’ve been doing—’twould only cut 
me up—but say you’ll come back to the 
old place in Leicestershire, and then I 
shan’t think my journey’s been took in 
vain.” 

He looks her in the eyes as he concludes, 
and she, unable to stand his scrutiny, drops 
her head upon his rough velveteen shoul- 
der, and begins to cry. 

**O Joel, if I could only tell you!’ 

“Tell me, my poor lass!—where’s the 
use of your telling me—can’t I read the 
signs you carry about you? What’s the 
meaning of a purple silk gown with lace 
fripperies upon your back, and a pair of 
gold drops in your ears, if it don’t mean 
shame?” 

‘*No! no! not that!” she cries, recoiling 
from him. 

“T shall think less of you, Myra, if you 
call it by any other name. But the old 
home’s open to you, my dear, all the same 
—open to receive and shelter you when- 
ever you choose to come back to it, though 
you can’t never bring the joy to it now that 
I once thought you would.” 

The old home! How little she has 
thought of it of late! Yet she can see it 
in her mind’s eye, as she stands pondering 
his words. It was nota particularly happy 
home to her; the homes of the poor sel- 
dom are. She had known hunger, and 
thirst, and cold, and occasionally the sound 
of harsh words within its limits, yet the 
memory of the dull life she led there seems 
very peaceful now, compared to the ex- 
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cited and stormy scenes through which she 
has passed since leaving it. 

The old home! It was not a paradise, 
but it was more like home to the lowborn 
girl than daily association with a compan- 
ion who is as far above her in birth as in 
intellect, and has grown but too conscious 
of the gulf that lies between them. 

Joel Cray takes her fit of musing for 
hesitation,and recommences his persuasion. 

“IT dare say he, whoever he may be—for 
I know there’s a man at the bottom of all 
this, Myra (curse him),’’ he adds, par pa- 
renthese—‘‘I dare say he does all he can to 
persuade you that he loves you better than 
himself, and will be constant to you till 
death, but—’”’ 

“He does not,’”’ she interrupts eagerly, 
in defence of the absent. 

“ What!” replies Joel, lost in astonish- 
ment; “he’s sick of you already! He 
steals you away from an honest family and 
an honest employment to make a—’”’ 

“Stop!’ cries Myra, in a voice of au- 
thority. 

** What am I to stop for?” 

* You shall not call me by that name; it 
is a lie.” 

“IT wish to God you could prove it, My- 
ra. What are you, then—his wife?” 

* Of whom are you talking ?””—with pas- 
sionate confusion. ‘How do you know 
that there is any one? What right have 
you to come and bully me in this manner ?” 

“Myra, we were brought up together 
from little children; my mother was like 
your mother, and my home was your home ; 
and long before you saw this chap, you 
knew that I loved you, and looked to wed 
you when the proper time came—that’s my 
right! And now, as we stand in God’s 
sight together, tell me the truth. Are you 
married to the man, or are you not?” 

At this point-blank question she trem- 
bles, and grows red and white by turns, 
shrinking from the stern glance he fixes on 
her. 

** Joel, don’t look at me after that fash- 
ion, for I can’t bear it! O Joel, you used 
to love me! Take me back to aunt, and 
the old place, and the children, for there’s 
no one wants me here.” 

*“*My poor lass! Is it really as bad as 
that—only three months, and tired of you 
already? Well, well! you’d better have 
taken me, perhaps, after all—you’ve made 
a sorry bargain, Myra.” 


“© Joel! I love him—I love him beyond 
everything in the world. He is so clever, 
and so handsome, and so good tome. But 
I aint fit for sueh as he is; I feel it at every 
turn. I can’t talk, nor behave, nor look as 
he would wish me to do, and””—in a lower 
voice—*“‘ he is ashamed of me, Joel.” 

Poor Joel has been silently writhing un- 
der the mention of his rival’s attributes, 
but the last clause is too much for him. 

“Ashamed of you! the d—d villain! He 
aint worthy to touch you. O, how I wish 
I had my fingers this moment at his 
wizen!’ 

“Hush, Joel! don’t say such awful 
things; but—but”—with a choking sob— 
“T’m nothing but a worry to him now. He 
wishes we had never met; he wishes I was 
dead, and he was rid of me.” 

“Will you come home with me, or will 
you not?” shouts Joel, whose patience is 
thoroughly exhausted. “If you stand 
there, Myra, a telling me any more of his 
insults, I swear I’ll hunt him down like a 
dog, and set fire to every stick and stone 
that he possesses. Ah! youthink, perhaps, 
that I don’t know his name, and so he’s 
safe from me; but it’s ’Amilton—there’s 
for you—and if you disappoint me, I’1l soon 
be upon his track.” 

**O Joel, don’t be hard on me; you can’t 
tell how I feel the parting with him.”’ 

She turns her streaming eyes upon the 
cottage, whilst he, unable to bear the sight 
of her distress, paces up and down uneasily. 

“Then you mean to come back with me, 
Myra 

Yes—yes—to-morrow.”’ 

‘To-morrow you'll have changed your 
mind.” 

‘* What will there be to change it?” she 
answers, passionately. ‘How can any- 
thing undo his words? He says I have 
been the death of all good things in him; 
that if it were possible he would wipe out 
even the memory of me with his blood; 
with his blood, Joel, think of that!’ 

** Well, them’s insults, whatever they may 
mean, that you’ve no right to overlook, 
Myra; and if you wont settle ’em, I shall.” 

* You would not harm him, Joel!’ 
fearfully. 

break every bone in his body, if 
the chance to, and grateful for it. But if 
you’!l promise to give him up without any 
more to-do, and come back home with me, 
Ill leave him to Providence. He’ll catch 
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it in the next world, if he does not in this.” 

“TI have promised—I will do it—only 
give me one more night in the place where 
I have been so happy.’’ 

He is not very willing to grant her this 
indulgence, but she exacts it from him, so 
that he is obliged to let her have her way, 
and passes the next twelve hours in a state 
of uninterrupted fear, lest he should appear 
to interpose his authority, or, after a 
night’s reflection, she should play him 
false, and decide to remain where she is. 

But Joel Cray need not have been afraid. 

Myra spends the time indeed no less per- 
plexedly than he does; but those who 
knew her innate pride and self-will would 
have had no difficulty in guessing that it 
would come off conqueror at last. 

“*He would give me up a thousand times 
over for his father,” she keeps on repeat- 
ing, when she finds her strength is on the 
point to fail; “* hesaid so, and he means it, 
and sooner or later it would be my fate. 
And I will not stay to be given up; 1 will 
go before he has the chance to desert me. 
I will not be told again that I tarnished his 


honor, and that we had better both be 
dead than I live to disgrace him. 


**T cannot bear it. I love him too much 
to be able to bear it. Perhaps, when he 
hears that I am gone, and comes to miss 
me (I am sure that he will miss me), he 
may be sorry for the cruel things he said, 
and travel England over till he finds me, 
and asks me to come back to him again.” 

The soft gleam which her dark eyes as- 
sume as the thought strikes her, is soon 

' chased away by the old sore memory. 

**But he will never come; he only longs 
to be quit of me that he may walk with a 
free conscience through the world, and I 
am the stumbling-block in his way. 0, he 
shall never say so again! He shall know 
what it is to be free; he shall never have 
the opportunity to say such bitter truths to 
me again.”’ 

And 80, with the morning light, the im- 
petuous, unreasoning creature, without 
leaving any sign or trace behind her to 
mark which way she goes, resigns herself 
into the hands of Joel Cray, and flies from 
Fretterley. 

When, according to promise, Eric Keir 
pays another visit to the game-keeper’s cot- 
tage, there is only old Margaret to open 
the door, and stare at him as though she 
had been bewitched. 


‘Where is your mistress?’ ho says, 
curtly; the expression of old women’s 
faces not possessing much interest for him. 

Lor, sir! she’s gone.” 

“Gone! where—into the village ?” 

“Odeary me! I knows nothing about 
it; she never spoke to me. How could I 
tell but what she’d left by your orders ?” 

*“Whatdo you mean? Has Mrs. Ham- 
ilton left Fretterley ?”’ 

** Yes sir—I suppose so. I haven’t seen 
nothing of her since yesterday morning.” 

‘* Impossible !—without leaving a note or 
any explanation ?” 

“JT don’t know if you'll find a note 
amongst her things, sir! They’re just as 
she left ’em; I haven’t touched nothing; I 
knows my place better; and I’d rather you 
would find out the truth for yourself, 
though I has my suspizzions, of course, 
which we’re all liable to, rich and poor 
alike. But I haven’t worried neither, 
knowing there’s no call to fear but what 
my wages will be all right with an honor- 
able gentleman like yourself.”’ 

He makes no effort to restrain her cackle, 


but passes through the door she has thrown 


open in silence, and enters the deserted 
sitting-room. He does not know if he is 
awake or asleep; he feels as if dreaming. 
Gone! Left him! without the intention 
of returning! It is impossible; she must 
mean to come back again; she is playing a 
foolish trick, in hopes of frightening him 
into compliance with that which she has so 
often asked, and he refused. But neither 
in bed nor sitting-room can Eric Keir dis- 
cover the least indication that Myra’s ab- 
sence is to be a temporary one; nor a writ- 
ten line of threatening or farewell. On 
the contrary, she has taken all the simplest 


articles of her attire with her, and left be- 
hind, strewn on the floor in proud neglect, 
the richer things with which he has pro- 
vided her. Weary, and utterly at a loss to 
account for this freak on the part of one 
who has appeared so entirely devoted to 
himself, Eric returns to the lower room, 
and summons old Margaret to his side. 

“T can find nothing to account for Mrs. 
Hamilton’s departure. What do you mean 
by having your suspicions?” he inquires 
in a determined voice. 

* Well, sir—deary me! don’t take offence 
at what I say; but truth is truth, and your 
lady didn’t leave this house alone, as my 
Own eyes is witness to.’’ 
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His face flushes, and as he puts the next 
question he shades it with his hand. 

‘* Who did she leave it with, then? Speak 
out, woman, and don’t keep me waiting 
here forever!’ 

*O lor, sir! don’t take on so, there’s a 
dear gentleman. I can’t rightly tell you, 
sir, never having seen the young man be- 
fore; but he was hanging about here the 
evening you left, and talking with your 
lady in the field, and he fetched away her 
box with his own ’ands, yesterday morn- 
ing, as I watched ’im from the kitchen 
winder. A country-looking young man he 
was, but not ill-favored; and as they 
walked off together, I see him kiss the 
mistress’s cheek, that I did, if my tongue 
was to be cut out for saying so, the very 
next minute.’’ 

** There—there! that will do; go to your 
work, and hold your tongue, if such a thing 
is possible to you. You will remain on 
here, and when I have decided what is to 
be done with these things, I will let you 
know.” 

And so saying, Eric Keir strides from 
the house again, mounts his horse, and re- 


takes his way to Oxford. 
“A young man, country-looking but not 


In May. 


ill-favored; some one of the friends frem 
whom he has alienated her, perhaps. Cer- 
tainly a person of her own class, and to 
whom she returns in preference to himself. 

‘*How could he ever have been such a 
fool as to ‘suppose that a woman taken 
from her station in life, accustomed to, 
and probably flattered by, the attentions of 
clodhoppers and tradesmen, could appreci- 
ate the niceties of such a sacred thing as 
honor, or the affection of an elevated or 
intellectual mind ?” 

So he says, in his first frenzy of wrath, 
and jealousy, and shame, but so does he 
not entirely believe. The old woman’s 
gossip has left a miserable doubt to rankle 
in his heart; but has not accomplished the 
death of his trust in the girl who has left 
him, and whom, though he has ceased to 
love, he feels bound to search after, and 
succor and protect. He makes all the in- 
vestigations that are possible without be- 
traying his secret to the world; but private 
inquiries and carefully-worded newspaper 
advertisements prove alike futile, and from 
the day on which she fled from Fretterley 
the fate of Myra to Eric Keir is wrapped in 


dark uncertainty. 
[r0 BE CONTINUED.] 


You gave me roses in whose hearts 
Was shrined a wealth of rich perfume, 
Whose crimson leaves had just begun 
To open into perfect bloom. 
“ This simple floral offering take, 
And may the tale these buds impart,” 
I heard you say, “fair one, awake 
Responsive chords within thy heart. 


** They are Love’s sweet interpreter— 
Their language, too, thou knowest well ; 
Then, gentle maiden, deign to hear 
The story that these blossoms tell.” 
Through glades and over hills we’d roved, 
Until the dying of the day, 
For Nature wore her brightest smiles 
To greet the coming of the May. 
Jackson, Mo., May, 1873. 
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IN MAY. 


BY ALICE B. BROWN. 


The setting sun that seemed to burn 
In waves of flame along the sea, 
Those tender words, thy earnest face, 
Are treasured memories to me. 
My fingers clasped the roses, while 
My heart with fond emotion swelled, 
For O! I had not dreamed that hour 
So sweet a revelation held. 


Some of the wild deep joy I felt 
I think was surely then expressed 
Within the eyes that drooped beneath 
Your gaze—what need to tell the rest? 
I often live those moments o’er, 
And gladly hail the month of May, 
That gave me love, life’s sweetest boon, 
And ushered in my bridal day! 
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A STRANGE ADOPTION. 


BY CHARLES A. P. T. WARNER. 


“ O FATHER, Eva is lost!” 

Such was the exclamation of John, my 
youngest brother, as, out of breath from 
running, and wild with excitement, he 
dashed into the kitchen, where we sat 
around the breakfast-table. 

“*Eva lost! Explain yourself,’ said fa- 
ther, turning quickly to him. 

John dropped into a chair, gave a gasp 
or two to recover breath sufficient to speak, 
and said: 

** You know she went with me after the 
cows. They were way in the woods, and it 
was night by the time we found them. We 
were driving them home, and had just got 
to the edge of the woods, when, of a sud- 
den, I felt her hand withdraw from mine. 
I stopped and called to her, but she made 
noreply, Then I began searching for her, 
but in vain; she had mysteriously disap- 
peared. Once, as I was leaving the spot, I 
thought I heard a little cry, and stopped 
and called to her, but received no answer.” 

We were all very much startled at this 
bit of news. The girls fell to weeping, 
and mother showed signs of relapsing into 
hysteria, while father, Fred and I stared 
blankly into each other’s faces. 

Eva—the bright, fairy, little three-year- 
old—the pet of the whole family—gone— 
lost? Impossible! 

‘Did you make a thorough search for 
her?” asked father, addressing John. 

“Yes sir; as thorough as I could.” 

“‘ Well, we must look for her,” said he, 
rising to his feet. “ Light the lantern, 
boys, and prepare to followme. Wife, you 
and the girls stay here till we get back. 
We'll doubtless find the child.” 

We left the house, and proceeded to the 
spot where John (who accompanied us) 
said he had missed Eva. . 

Holding the lantern close down to the 
earth, we commenced a diligent search for 
the little child. But all in vain. Not one 
trace of her could we discover. 

At last, when it was near midnight, 
wearied with our fruitless quest, we re- 
turned to the house. 

A sleepless night I passed. Eva’s face 
was ever before me—that sweet childish 


face with its wealth of golden hair and its 
large blue eyes. Would I ever see it 
again? 

Day broke, and, ere the san peeped over 
the eastern horizon, I, accompanied by the 
whole family, was at the edge of the woods 
searching for lost Eva. 

Vain search! Not even a footprint of 
the little one could we discover. 

And so the days passed, till a month had 
flown by, but still no clue of missing Eva. 

Mother was taken sick. The physician 
was summoned, and pronounced herina 
dangerous state. She grew rapidly worse, 
and the doctor finally gave up all hopes of 
her recovery. ‘The uncertainty of her 
daughter’s fate is killing her,’? was his 
decision. 

One day, at dusk, as I was wandering 
aimlessly through the woods, near where 
Eva had disappeared, a low cry suddenly 
brought me to a standstill. 

I listened. The cry was repeated. Good 
heavens! was I dreaming? The cry was 
Eva’s! 

But from whence did itcome? I glanced 
around. Nothing met my gaze but a for- 
est of trees, and a few birds and squirrels 
skipping about on the branches. 

Again I listened; then, as the cry was 
repeated, gave a start of surprise. It came 
from directly under my feet! 

Here was plenty of food for thought. 
Where was Eva that I should hear the 
sound of her voice under the earth on 
which I was standing? 

While I was thus deliberating a shaggy 
head was suddenly thrust up out of the 
earth a short distance away; and the next 
instant the shoulders and body of a large 
gray wolf followed. 

The animal paused a moment to shake 
itself, and then trotted leisurely off through 
the forest. It did not observe me, as I was 
standing in the shadow of a large oak. 

No sooner was the wolf out of sight than 
I ran forward to the spot where it had 
emerged from the earth. 

A large black hole, fringed at the mouth 
with some bushes and a heavy growth of 
grass, was what I saw; and, while I knelt 
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beside it, a low faint cry reached my ears. 
Like lightning the whole truth in regard 
to Eva and her mysterious disappearance 
burst upon me. She was at the bottom of 
the hole, in the den of the wolf! His wolf- 
ship had doubtless found her lying on the 
ground the night she was lost, and taken 
her to his den to adopt her, as one of his 
cubs. Wolves frequently do such things, 
especially when they have lost their own 
young. 

Now the question aruse, how shail I get 
her out? To be sure, I might light one of 
the lucifer matches I carried in my pocket, 
and go down for her; but suppose there 
was another wolf within? I had a revol- 
ver, but, even with that, it would be atick- 
lish matter for me—a youth of seventeen— 
to beard a wolf in his den. 

“Shall Igodown?” I glanced nervously 
into the Stygian darkness as I put that 
question to myself. I thought of home— 
of my father—my poor sick mother, whose 
life might even now be saved were her 
child restored to her. 

The thought gave me courage. 

* Yes, I will go down, wolf or no wolf,”’ 
I concluded, resolutely, drawing my revol- 
ver and matches from my pocket. 

One of the matches I lighted, and then, 
with my cocked revolver in my hand, I be- 
gan crawling into the cave. 

Once I paused irresolute, my knees be- 
ginning to tremble; but then setting my 
teeth tightly together, I pressed on. 

A little further, and my heart gave a 
great bound as I saw, curled up ona pile of 
leaves at the bottom of the den, little Eva. 
No wolf, or other animal of any kind, was 
visible. 

Tenderly I lifted ber up, and kissed her 
pale cheeks. The soft blue eyes opened. 

‘Walter!’ came in a lisping whisper 
from between the quivering lips. 

““Yes, dear,” I said. Hush! don’t cry 
till I get you out of this horrid place.” 

She wound her little chubby arms around 
my neck, and nestled closely against my 
breast. Turning, I began slowly to crawl 
out of the den. 

I had nearly reached the mouth, and was 
beginning to congratulate myself in not 
meeting with the wolf, when, chancing to 
lift my head, I saw a sight that fairly froze 
the blood in my veins with fear and horror. 

Standing at the mouth of the den was 
the wolf, his lips wide apart, revealing a 
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double row of long sharp-looking fangs, his 
eyes glowing down upon me like balls of - 
fire! 


For a moment I was as one paralyzed. 
But only fora moment. The next I had 
taken aim with my revolver at the brute 
and pulled the trigger. 

A report that fairly stunned me, the 
shock of a heavy body falling on me, a sud- 
den terrible pain in my arm, followed by a 
spurt of blood in my face, and I knew that 
the wolf was attacking me. 

Desperately I used my weapon on the 
fierce animal. The cave was filled with 
hot suffocating smoke, and the reports of 
my revolver were deafening. 

But the wolf still clawed, still tore at me 
in a terrible manner. 

Dropping Eva, and casting aside my now 
empty weapon, I clutched my assailant by 
the throat, and sought, with frantic ener- 
gy, to strangle him. 

My strength was going fast. Desperately 
I struggled with the wolf, but, weakened 
by loss of blood, stifled by the sulphurous 
smoke from my revolver, I succumbed to 
his attacks, and settled back on the hard 
ground in a deep swoon. 

When I awoke I was lying in bed in my 
own room. A physician stood at my side 
anxiously gazing into my face, and near by 
sat mother, with Eva on her lap. 

Two weeks had passed since father and 
my brothers rescued me from the clutches 
of the wolf. During the whole time I had 
been delirious, they told me, but was now 
convalescent. 

Mother was well. The restoration of 
Eva to her had infused new life into her 
veins, and raised her from her bed of sick- 
ness, where the loss of the little one had 
placed her. 

Your Occupation.—Do not be above 
your business, no matter what that may be, 
but strive to be the best in your line. Who 
turns up his nose at his work, quarrels 
with his bread and butter. He is a poor 
smith who quarrels with his own sparks. 
There is no shame in an honest calling. 
Do not be afraid of soiling your hands; 
there is plenty of soap to be had. All 
trades are good to traders. Beware only of 
one thing—laziness. There is plenty todo 
in this world for every pair of hands placed 
in it; and we must so work that the world 
will be richer because we have lived in it. 
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A RAILROAD DISASTER, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


BY CHARLES P. ILSLEY. 


CHAPTER I. 


Two passenger trains on the same track 
were approaching each other with frightful 
speed. A curve in the road prevented their 
respective conductors from being aware of 
their dangerous proximity. One train, 
from the north, to which the right of way 
properly belonged, was running to make 
up for lost time, having been by some 
means unusually delayed; the other, from 
the south, crowded on steam, in the hope 
of reaching a turnout before the regular 
train came along. 

It was an unwarranted risk, assumed by 
the conductor of the last-mentioned train. 
It was his duty, and his orders were, to re- 
main at the last station until the approach- 
ing train had passed him. Impatient of 
delay, he had recklessly slighted these in- 
structions, and his disobedience cost him 
his life. If that had been all it would not 
have been of so much matter; but the con- 
sequences of his criminal] temerity were far 
more deplorable. 

As the belated train swept around the 
curve the imminent danger became at once 
apparent. The signal to apply the brakes 
was hastily made on board each train, and 
the engines reversed. The warning was 
all too late. No earthly power could have 
averted the impending catastrophe. With 
but a slight diminution of speed the trains 
came in collision, and then followed those 
frightful scenes which have become almost 
an everyday event, and which the public, 
by their frequency, have come in a meas- 
ure to regard with indifference. 

We will not harrow the feelings of the 
reader by minutely detailing the scene 
that ensued. Take up almost any journal 
of the day, and you may find described, 
very likely, its counterpart. The news- 
papers are full of what are denominated 
“railroad accidents,’’ but which, in most 
instances, are not, strictly speaking, acci- 
dents at all. They are simply the results 
of the most culpable carelessness. It is 
one of the hopeful signs of the times that 
our lawgivers are bestowing their attention 
to this subject; and in holding the officers 
of trains amenable to the charge of man- 


slaughter for the fatal results of their re- 
missness, and corporations pecuniarily lia- 
ble for lives thus sacrificed, limbs maimed, 
and property wasted, let us hope that in 
some measure a stop will be put to this 
wholesale slaughtering and destruction. 

In the instance under notice all of the 
horrors incident to a collision of trains 
were shockingly manifested. As the two 
engines met in their swift career there ap- 
peared to be a sudden pause, then a rear- 
ing of the ponderous machines, like steeds 
met in the shock of battle, a momentary 
sullen struggle, as if for the mastery, fol- 
lowed immediately by the crashing of the 
splintered cars, the roar of escaping steam, 
the shrieks of the wounded, the moans of 
the dying, while far and wide dissevered 
limbs, mangled bodies, and the wreck of 
the trains were indiscriminately scattered. 

In the first awful moment those who 
were not killed outright had but one 
thought—their own extrication from the 
ruins surrounding them. For a brief time 
those who had escaped unharmed, or were 
but slightly injured, stood stunned and be- 
wildered, gazing upon the terrible specta- 
cle so suddenly unfolded to them. Was it 
a dream, or was it reality? The pause 
was but momentary. Soon resolute hearts 
and ready hands were active in rescuing 
the victims from the general wreck, and 
administering as they best could to the suf- 
ferings of the survivors, 

Conspicuous among those thus humane- 
ly employed was a young man who, though 
evidently suffering from some injury, la- 
bored with untiring zeal. While many of 
his coworkers, who, in ordinary emergen- 
cies, perhaps, might have been relied on 
for their firmness and efficiency, were rush- 
ing distractedly hither and thither, accom- 
plishing but little in their hasty zeal, Henry 
Peabody—for such was the young man’s 
name—remained calm and self-possessed, 
giving directions here, lending assistance 
there, until, as if by common consent, he 
became the recognized leader of the rescu- 
ing party. By his judicious management 
something like order was established among 
the working party, and, thus systematized, 
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their efforts consequently were vastly more 
effective. The wounded were carefully 
removed from the ruins, and their injuries 
tenderly cared for, as circumstances would 
permit; the dead were decently disposed 
along the road in ghastly companionship. 

While searching for victims of the disas- 
ter among the debris at the base of a slight 
declivity, the attention of Peabody was at- 
tracted by a faint appeal for help. He 
turned in the direction of the voice, but in 
the confused mass of matter heaped around 
him he Gould discern no trace of the speak- 
er. Making his way among the ruins, he 
at last discovered an aged man, his face 
streaming with blood from a gash in his 
forehead, helplessly pinned between por- 
tions of ashattered car. Ina moment Pea- 
body was by his side, exerting his utmost 
efforts to release him from his painful po- 
sition. He worked to ill advantage, for 
one of his arms was nearly useless from a 
wound, the painful nature of which he be- 
came more and more conscious as the first 
excitement, which had rendered him in- 
sensible to self-suffering, began to subside. 
Finding that he could not release the im- 
prisoned man by his own exertions, he 
called to a young man of about his own 
age, who was seated at the foot of a neigh- 
boring tree, for assistance. 

“T have enough to do to attend to my 
own wounds,”’ said the person addressed, 
in rather a churlish tone, at the same time 
rising from his seat and commencing to 
limp away. 

Seeing no other person near to whom he 
could apply for aid, Peabody sprang to his 
side. 

** See here, my friend,’’ he said, placing 
his hand gently on his shoulder, ‘this old 
man is in a perilous position, and badly 
hurt. One of my arms is nearly useless, 
yours are uninjured, and the wound on 
your foot does not appear very serious. I 
need your assistance; this way, if you 
please.” 

There was not the least excitement in 
the speaker’s voice, but there was some- 
thing in his tones—something in his man- 
ner—that compelled obedience, and with 
ill-concealed reluctance the young man ac- 
companied Peabody to the scene of action. 

Improvising a lever from the wreck 
strewn around them, after considerable 
difficulty the sufferer was extricated. While 
Peabody was assisting him to the best of 
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his ability over the obstructions in their 
way, his companion hobbled off, complain- 
ing piteously of his own injuries, which, 
instead of enlisting the sympathies of 
young Peabody, only called a contemptu- 
ous smile to that gentleman’s face. For- 
tunately for the old man’s comfort a more 
able and willing assistant just then made 
his appearance, and in a short time he was 
removed to a place where his case could 
receive more particular attention. 

As he lay stretched out upon the green 
sward, his head supported by a stray car- 
cushion that Peabody had managed to se- 
cure, a more pitiable looking object could 
not well be imagined. His clothing was 
pretty much in tatters, and very much 
soiled, his face begrimmed with soot, and 
the blood with the dust having caked on 
his face had so disguised his features that 
his own wife or child, if he had either, 
would have failed to recognize him. From 
the fineness of his linen, and the texture of 
his other garments, as well as from the few 
words that had passed between them, Pea- 
body surmised that he was a man of higher 
social standing than his present unseemly 
appearance indicated. This fact, however, 
did not influence his conduct. The beggar 
in his rags would have received from him 
equal sympathy and attention. With him 
suffering swept away all distinctions, and 
placed ‘prince and peasant on the same 
level. 

As the person he now waited upon was 
one of the last taken from the wreck, and 
as those previously rescued were receiving 
the attentions their cases demanded, Pea- 
body devoted all his care to him. 

‘You will not leave me, young man?’ 
the injured man had said in a weak voice, 
with an appealing glance; and when Pea- 
body hastened to assure him that he would 
render him all the aid in his power, he 
plainly manifested not a little relief. 

But trifling were the ministrations the 
younger man could offer. Of the extent 
of the injuries of ‘the sufferer he could 
form no judgment. The wound on the 
forehead, from which the blood still slowly 
oozed, although severe, was not apparently 
dangerous. The patient complained much 
of the pressure to which he had been sub- 
jected while pinned amid the wreck. A 
broken leg seemed to give him the most 
pain, and all that Peabody could do was to 
arrange the limb in such a position a3 he 
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deemed best adapted to mitigate the an- 
guish it occasioned. 

Immediately after the disaster occurred 
messengers had been despatched to the 
first station to telegraph to the nearest 
town for an extra train and for surgical 
aid. Impatiently the expected succor was 
now awaited, and a general feeling of re- 
lief was experienced when at last was 
heard the distant rumbling of the ap- 
proaching train. When it arrived no time 
was lost in placing such of the victims 
as were in a condition to be removed 
upon the platform-cars. of which the train 
was principally composed. The removal 
of the wounded was a painful process, but 
after a while it was accomplished, and the 
train ready to start with its ghastly freight 
of the dead and the living. 

The gentleman rescued by Peabody was 
very urgent that he should accompany him 
on his homeward journey. He seemed to 
have taken a strong liking to him, a liking 
which emanated not solely from gratitude, 
but was mainly founded on certain per- 
sonal qualities he deemed him to possess, 
and which had won his favor. Peabody 
would willingly have complied with the 
request, although his route lay in another 
direction, but it was found necessary to 
economize space on the train, and only 
those whose injuries were serious were per- 
mitted a passage. He, however, made ev- 
ery arrangement for the comfort of the suf- 
ferer within his power, who was stretched 
upon a mattress, which the forethought of 
the conductor had provided for the 
wounded. 

As Peabody stood by the platform-car, 
conversing with him, just before the train 
started, the stranger remarked: 

““T feel that, under God, I am indebted 
for my life to you, my young friend. I 
cau now only repay you with my poor 
thanks, but I trust that the opportunity 
will be afforded me at some future time of 
manifesting in another way my sense of the 
deep obligations under which I rest. Let 
me hope that the acquaintance which has 
been brought about by such a sad contin- 
gency, may hereafter be renewed under 
happier auspices.” 

While Peabody was disclaiming any es- 
pecial merit on his part for what he had 
done, and expressing the gratification it 
afforded him that he had been enabled to 
render any assistance, the gentleman took 


from his pocket a valuable gold watch, and 
extended it towards him. Thinking he de- 
sired to know the time, Peabody looked at 
it, and said: 

** It is fifteen minutes past three.” 

“‘T wish you to take it, my young friend,” 
said his companion, still holding forth the 
watch. 

“T could not think of such a thing, my 
dear sir,’’ was Peabody’s reply, with a mo- 
tion of dissent. 

**Do not be offended with me for press- 
ing the offer,’’ said the stranger. ‘I do 
not ask your acceptance of the trifle as 
payment for your kindness. Believe me, I 
do not intend it as such. [I offer it to you 
as atoken of my friendship, and as such 
only I desire you to accept it—a keepsake, 
I shall feel very much pained, young man, 
by your refusal.”’ 

Peabody could not, did not doubt the 
sincerity of the speaker, still he hesitated. 
But the train at that moment commenced 
moving, the watch was thrust into his 
hands, and the young man felt that he 
could not without*rudeness refuse to retain 
it. Hasty adieux were exchanged, and 
Peabody stood and watched the train with 
its mournful burden slowly receding—very 
slowly, that the jar might not aggravate 
the sufferings of its living occupants—with 
strangely complex feelings: profound sad- 
ness and regret for the affliction it bore to 
many a happy household, and as profound 
joy and gratitude for his own preservation 
from sudden death or serious injury. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir was some time after the train bearing 
the dead and wounded had departed ere 
those who were left behind were enabled 
to leave the scene of the disaster. After 
an hour or two of impatient waiting, how- 
ever, they were taken to the nearest sta- 
tion, whence they were sent forward on 
their respective routes. 

On reaching a neighboring town, Pea- 
body at once sought surgical aid, for his 
arm had become extremely painful. An 
examination of the limb revealed the fact 
that it had been slightly fractured. After 
it had been properly dressed Henry experi- 
enced immediate relief, and was glad to be 
assured that he could safely continue on 
his journey. The next morning, therefore, 
he resumed his route, 
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In the car in which he had taken passage 
he found quite a number of persons, ladies 
and gentlemen, who had been passengers 
on one of the wrecked trains, some of 
whom had been more or less bruised. The 
disaster of the preceding day was naturally 
the topic of conversation. The fact of 
their having been exposed to a common 
danger, and that in a greater or lesser de- 
gree the majority of them were sufferers 
from the collision, tended to banish all 
conventionalities, and to foster a genera 
spirit of sociality among them. ; 

When Peabody entered the car, the only 
seat he found unoccupied was one the back 
of which had been reversed. Three of the 
seats thus brought into neighborly juxta- 
position were occupied by two young ladies 
and a young gentleman; and as Peabody 
received an intimation from the nearest 
lady, expressed by looks rather than words, 
that the seat was at his disposal, he very 
gladly took possession of it. He found 
that his three fellow-passengers had also 
been passengers on the train that was 
wrecked, and as he took his seat, he recog- 
nized in his vis-a-vis a young lady to whom 
he had rendered a slight service after the 
disaster. He remembered her from the 
self-possession she exhibited amidst the 
distraction and agitation that prevailed, 
and the readiness to which she devoted her 
services to the assistance of the wounded, 
in which occupation he had lost sight of 
her. The fact of Peabody’s arm being in 
asling afforded opportunity for inquiries 
as to the extent of his injuries, which led 
the way to further cenversation, so that in 
avery short time he found himself engaged 
in quite a familiar chat with his pleasant 
neighbor and her lady companion. The 
gentleman of the party, however, did not 
seem as socially inclined. 

He was a young man of about-the age of 
Peabody, and, at a first glance, rather pre- 
possessing in his appearance; still, there 


was something repellant about him, at 


least it so struck Peabody. What it was, 
had he been questioned, he could not have 
satisfactorily explained; yet he had not 
been in his company but a short time ere 
his first unfavorable impressions were de- 
cidedly confirmed. His face seemed some- 
what familiar to him; when and where 
had he met with him? The fact came 
upon him suddenly. This was the young 
man who had so reluctantly aided him in 


extricating the gentleman from the ruins 
of the cars. The recognition, it may be 
presumed, did not tend to raise him in 
Peabody’s opinion. Very naturally, he 
made inquiries about the gentleman’s 
wounded foot, and was very curtly informed 
that the injury proved a slight one, and 
that but little, if any, ill effect was experi- 
enced from it. 

From what he observed Peabody inferred 
that the gentleman acted as an escort to 
the ladies, which he subsequently learned 
was the case. It was very evident from his 
marked attentions to the lady who sat op- 
posite to Peabody that he was either her 
fiance, or that he was solicitous to ingrati- 
ate himself with her. Henry was not long 
in discovering that the pleasant relations 
which were being rapidly established be- 
tween himself and his fair opposite were 
not particularly agreeable to the gentleman 
in question. 

“Would you not prefer a seat by the 
window, Miss Weston?’ he asked, half 
rising from his seat, interrupting an ani- 
mated conversation just then in progress 
between Henry and the lady. 

“Do not rise, Mr. Perham; no, I thank 
you. I much prefer the one I occupy,” she 
replied. 

The answer was given pleasantly enough, 
yet Peabody thought he detected in the 
tone and manner of the speaker something 
like coldness, or lack of cordiality, which, 
for some reason, was not wholly disagree- 
able to him. 

“For my part,’’ remarked Miss Weston’s 
lady companion, whom Peabody had heard 
addressed as Miss Leighton, “‘I think the 
view from a ear window is very stupid. If 
one catches a bit of fine scenery, the glance 
is so transitory that it is more tantalizing 
than gratifying.”’ 

“Then the posts, fences and telegraph 
poles all seem to be running such a desper- 
ate race with the locomotive,” added Pea- 
body, with a smile. 

“Yes, and in the distance,” remarked 
Miss Leighton, ‘‘the houses, barns and 
trees seem engaged in an endless waltz, so 
that one’s brains are in a complete whirl 
while watching them.” 

The non-acceptance of his proposition 
did not seem to have a very agreeable 
effect on Mr. Perham, judging from the 
taciturnity he afterwards maintained, and 
which the ladies did not seem disposed to 
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interrupt. Most assuredly, Peabody felt 
no inclination to disturb it. 

Henry experienced a decidedly growing 
interest in his newly-made acquaintance. 
They were each endowed with more than 
ordinary personal charms. Although Miss 
Leighton would generally be considered 
the most attractive, from her finely devel- 
oped form and beauty of features, as well 
as the vivacity of her disposition, still, in 
Peabody’s eyes, her less demonstrative 
companion was much the more charming. 
If she did not talk so much, there was a 
point and piquancy to what she did say, 
that at once enlisted your attention. There 
was an expression in her large brown eyes 
when she raised them to his, and a subtle 
play to her features when addressing him, 
which, in Peabody’s view, were a thousand 
fold more captivating. 


There are men who, placed in circum-, 


stances similar to Peabody’s, would have 
journeyed for weeks without manifesting 
more than the most formal civility towards 
those with whom chance had thrown him 
in contact. But Peabody had not been a 
day in the company of his fellow-passen- 
gers ere he had established something akin 
to a friendly intimacy with them. Though 
not what is styled a “‘ handsome man,”’ yet 
he’ possessed that manly fascination, that 
magnetic grace of speech and manners, 
which at once find favor not only with the 
fairer but the rougher sex as well. 
Peabody was blessed with the sunniest 
of temperaments. There was such an air 
of health about him, mental and mora! as 
well as physical, that he seemed a complete 
exemplification of the old aphorism—mens 
sana in corpore sano—which is so rarely to 
be found in these effeminate days, and 
which has become doubly potent from its 
very rarity. Some few men there are, and 
women, too, as for that matter, whom we 
are perfectly willing to take on trust on the 
most casual acquaintance, and seldom in 
such cases do we find our instincts at 
fault. Peabody possessed in an eminent 
degree that ‘‘open sesame”’ to the hearts 
of all with whom he came in contact. 
Thrown into such genial companionship as 
he now found himself, the celerity with 
which he won the good graces of his fair 
neighbors would have shocked the stiff and 
formal notions of good old Dame Propri- 
ety, and was manifestly annoying to their 
gentleman escort. 


On the afternoon of his second day’s 
journeying, as the train was approaching 
the village of Rockport, very much fre- 
quented as a summer resort, Peabody 
learned with regret that his newly-made 
friends would stop at that place. His ac- 
quaintance with them had been of short 
duration, yet he felt that parting with 
them would be like taking leave of old 
friends. The chances were that they would 
never meet again, and as he gazed on the 
sweet face before him so full of winning 
grace, the thought of being forever separ- 
ated from one who so completely answered 
to his fond ideal of woman, awoke in his 
heart emotions to which it had hitherto 
been a stranger. 

An inquiry in regard to the time being 
made, Peabody took out his watch. It was 
the one presented, to him by the stranger, 
an English hunting-case watch, with a 
massive gold chain attached. As Henry 
held it in his hand, he noticed a look of 
surprise in the face of Mr. Perham as he 
leaned forward and closely scrutinized it. 
Miss Weston also seemed to regard it with 
peculiar interest, particularly the seal at- 
tached, and he detected a meaning glance 
that passed between the two mentioned. 
Henry spoke of the rarity of the stone of 
which the seal was composed, and called 
the lady's attention to the uniqueness of 
its design and its exquisite workmanship. 
Impressed with the interest a sight of the 
watch had excited, he was about to state 
bow it came into his possession, but the 
conductor, announcing their arrival at 
Rockport, interrupted him, and in the bus- 
tle that immediately ensued the subjeet 
passed from his mind. 

Rockport was but a way-station, and as 
the stoppage of the train was brief, there 
was a hurried exodus from the cars of 
those who contemplated leaving. Peabody 
stepped out on the platform for a few part- 
ing words with his late fellow-passengers. 
Hurried as was the leave-taking, he found 
time to whisper a hope to Miss Weston 
that they should meet again, and to receive 
a cordial invitation to call upon her, if in 
the course of the summer he should be in 
the neighborhood of Rockport. The inex- 
orable bell of tke engine, and the warning 
“all aboard’ of the conductor, cut short 
all parting words. A hasty shaking of the 
ladies’ hands, a cold, scarcely courteous 
bow from their escort, and in a few mo- 
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ments the little station was left far behind. 
Peabody resumed his late seat, but with 
what a strange and entire revolution of 
feeling! How sadly he missed the one 
whose presence lent a halo to the dingy 
car—whose parting good wishes still lin- 
gered in his ear, and whose gentle grasp 
still thrilled his inmost being! How wear- 
isome seemed now the road to him, the te- 
dium of which he could only relieve by 
recalling the image of one who had en- 
throned herself in his very heart of hearts. 


CHAPTER III. 


In the meantime, the party of whom our 
solitary passenger had just taken leave 
were engaged in an animated conversation, 
of which he was the prominent subject. 
Had he been cognizant of its nature, we 
fear his equanimity would have been put 
to a severe test. 

“TI wonder who that fellow is?’ said 
Mr. Perham, in a cynical tone, as he and 
his companions stood watching the train as 
it left the station, in the rear door of the 
last ear of which stood Henry Peabody, 
with raised hat, bowing his adieux to the 
ladies. 

‘*T presume you allude to Mr. Peabody, 
the gentleman from whom we have just 
parted!’ said Miss Weston, with a touch 
of hauteur, and a kindling of the eye, which 
would have caused Henry’s heart to throb 
had he heard and seen. 

Gentleman!’ sneered her companion, 
giving utterance in the same breath toa 
low but expressive “‘ humph!’’ 

‘Most assuredly he is a gentleman, Mr. 
Perham,” quickly responded Miss Weston, 
“ or all of my instincts are at fault.” 

“Our instincts are not always to be 
trusted,” said Perham,somewhat derisively. 

‘Mine can be, and are!’ the lady said, 
very decidedly. 

A carriage at that moment was in wait- 
ing to take the party to the hotel, and for 
the time the conversation ceased. After 
they were on their way, Perham remarked : 

“Did you observe the watch Mr. Pea- 
body exhibited, Miss Weston? But I know 
that you did, from the glance that you 
gave me.”’ 

“Yes, I noticed it, and was struck with 
its resemblance to Uncle Winthrop’s.”’ 

“And the chain and that peculiar seal 
—perfect counterparts of your uncle’s. I 
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should not hesitate to take my oathina 
court of justice that they were his.’’ 

“The semblance was certainly very 
striking,’ said Miss Weston, “ but of course 
it was only a semblance.”’ 

‘*T am not so positive on that point,” re- 
marked Perham. ‘Are you sure that your 
uncle was not on one of the trains at the 
time of the disaster ?”’ 

“T am not absolutely certain. He wrote 
me from Rockport, stating that he would 
await my arrival there.” 

‘He may have been called away; you 
know that he is not unfrequently subject 
to sudden business calls.” 

“It is possible, but still very improb- 
able,’’ said Miss Weston, a slight expres- 
sion of alarm in her tones. ‘If he had 
been on the train ours ran into, should we 
not have met with him if alive, or have 
found him among the wounded or the 
dead ?” 

“He certainly was not among those who 
escaped,’’ was Perham’s reply. ‘“‘ My in- 
jured foot prevented me from doing any- 
thing in the way of clearing the wreck and 
rescuing the sufferers, and your attention 
was principally devoted to the women; 
therefore, we may not have noticed him in 
the general confusion that prevailed.” 

“If what you suggest is correct, and un- 
cle was on the train, what has that to do 
with the watch in question?’ asked Miss 
Weston. 

‘“‘Very much. You very well know, or 
have read, that on all occasions of this 
kind there are plenty of men ready to take 
advantage of them, and make the pretence 
of assisting a cover for plundering the 
sufferers.” 

“And you suspect that our late fellow- 
passenger to be one of those vile charac- 
ters, those fiends in human shape?” asked 
Miss Weston, with not a little warmth. 

“Tf,” rejoined Perham, “mind you, I 
say if your uncle was unfortunately in the 
train, and if the watch we saw was his, to 
what other conclusion can we arrive ?”’ 

“If and if! What a contemptible pol- 
troon is that if, Mr. Perham!’ exclaimed 
the lady, with spirit, revealing an entirely 
new phase of character to her astonished 
auditor. ‘I say to you, if all your supposi- 
tions should prove correct, nothing but his 
own acknowledgment would convince me 
that the gentleman would be guilty of such 
an act!’ 
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“You have great faith iu one who is an 
entire stranger to you, Miss Weston,” said 
her companion, ironically. 

have undoubted confidence in him,’”’ 
said Miss Weston, ingenuously, her face 
slightly flushing as she made the admission. 
*But do you not see,’? she added, with 
much acuteness, “that you are making him 
out a fool as well as a knave ?”’ 

** How so, pray ?”’ asked Mr. Perham. 

** Would it not be the very height of folly 
in aman who had robbed another, to openly 
display his plunder in the very neighbor- 
hood of his criminal act, thus courting 
detection ?” 

“He might have made the exposure un- 
wittingly,” was the ready rejoinder. ‘But 
here we are at the hotel,’ he added, look- 
ing out of the carriage window, “and ina 
short time our suspicions will be strength- 
ened or set at rest.”’ 

** Your suspicions are not ours,”’ was the 
pointed remark of Miss Weston, as the car- 
riage drew up at the ladies’ entrance. 

On entering the hotel, Miss Weston im- 
mediately sought information of her uncle. 
She had experienced an increasing anxiety 
in regard to him since the watch had been 
the subject of conversation, and the sugges- 
tion been made that possibly he might have 
been on the train at the time of the disaster. 


She had fully expected that he would have 
been in waiting for her at the station; still, 
as she knew that he was aware of her 
having an escort, his absence had not 
much surprised her. He would surely, she 
thought, for he was very punctilious in 
such matters, be at the hotel to receive her. 


But he was not there, and it was with a 
mind filled with painful apprehensions that 
she made inquiries in regard to him. 

The servant whom she had sent to the 
office for that purpose had not been long 
absent when the landlord made his appear- 
ance. They were well acquainted, Miss 
Weston being an old guest of his. 

“A telegram regarding your uncle, Miss 
Weston,”’ he said, tendering her an envelop. 

‘Regarding my uncle! He is not here, 
then?” exclaimed Miss Weston, as, with 
trembling hands and a pallid cheek, she 
hastened to open the despatch. 

It was dated that morning, and contained 
but a few words. The message read as 
follows: 


“‘Mr. Winthrop has just been brought 
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home severely wounded. He is not consid- 
ered in immediate danger. Return at 
once.” 


“When does the next train pass through 
for New York?” asked Miss Weston of the 
landlord, as she passed the telegram to her 
friend Miss Leighton. 

“There is one due at midnight,” replied 
the host. 

** Please have a carriage in readiness, Mr. 
Jones, to take me to the station in season 
to meet it,” said the young lady, with a 
surprising degree of calmness. 

“*My dear Clara, you will not think of 
starting to-night,’ said Miss Leighton. 
“Why not wait until morning? There is 
an early train.’’ 

“T must go by the first train, Annie; 
nothing would induce me to miss it.’’ 

** But you cannot go alone,”’ persisted her 
friend. 

““If Miss Weston will permit me to ac- 
company her—’ Mr. Perham commenced 
saying, when the lady hastened to interrupt 
him: 

“You are very kind, Mr. Perham, but I 
cannot think of imposing such a task on 
you. I have been accustomed to travel 
alone, and I have no fears but that I shall 
get along very well.” 

“There is a gentleman stopping at the 
hotel who will take the midnight train,” 
said the host, ‘‘ and who will, I doubt not, 
be glad to receive Miss Weston under his 
protection. He is a _ perfectly reliable 
gentleman.”’ 

“Thank you, Mr. Jones. Be kind enough 
to mention the subject to him. I will en- 
deavor not to incommode him.” 

The time intervening before the train 
would be due seemed to Miss Weston in- 
terminable. Her impatience to be on her 
homeward way, her suspense respecting the 
condition of her uncle absorbed her entire 
being. It was with difficulty her friends 
persuaded her to partake of the needed 
nourishment to sustain her on her journey. 
Miss Leighton tried to induce her to take a 
little rest, but she declared that sleep was 
out of the question, and that her only relief 
was in motion. 

There was no paper published in Rock- 
port, but the passing trains brought the 
journals from distant cities. The papers 
received that evening were eagerly scanned 
by our party. They contained telegraphic 
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reports of the late disaster, and in the list 
of the injured Miss Weston read, ‘‘ Charles 
Winthrop, New York, seriously.” That 
was all. It afforded her no more informa- 
tion, nothing more satisfactory than her 
own telegram, and for a moment there was 
a feeling of vexation at the meagreness of 
the accounts. An “especial” to one of 
the journals gave a few incidents relating 
to the disaster, but there was nothing 
having reference to her uncle. This para- 
graph, however, caught her eye and riveted 
her attention: 


‘Great credit is due to a young gentle- 
man, Henry Peabody, who, though suffer- 
ing from a painful wound, by his self- 
possession and energetic efforts rendered 
efficient aid in removing the dead and re- 
lieving the sufferings of the injured.” 


Miss Leighton called Mr. Perham’s atten- 
tion to the paragraph, on which he sneer- 
ingly remarked: 


Relieved the sufferings of the injured! 
Yes, and undoubtedly relieved them of 
their purses and watches, too!’’ 

Miss Weston, who had been pacing the 
apartment slowly to and fro with a nervous 
restlessness, paused in her walk in front of 


the speaker, and said, with restrained 


vehemence: 

“Mr. Perham, your insinuation is as 
ungenerous as it is unjust, and I must add, 
unbecoming, in its fullest sense, of a—’’ 

By an evident effort she checked herself, 
and left the sentence unfinished. The 
sharpness of the rebuke brought the blood 
to the young man’s brow. 

“You are severe, Miss Weston,”’ he said, 
with a smile which poorly concealed his 
mortification. 

The moment the words escaped Clara’s 
lips, she regretted their utterance. Al- 
though, with her convictions, she believed 
the reproof was well merited, was she called 
upon to administer it? At another time 
she would not, perhaps, have been betrayed 
into it, but just then she was in a peculiar 
frame of mind. The suspense and anxiety 
to which she was a prey had so wrought 
upon her nerves as to render her morbidly 
sensitive. Naturally she was of a remark- 
ably placid disposition, and was very cir- 
cumspect in her regard for the feelings of 
others. Had the relations in which the 
two stood towards each other been different, 
in fact, she would have shrunk from ex- 
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pressing herself so unreservedly; but their 

nature was such as to excuse, in a measure, 
her freedom of speech. A brother of her 
uncle Charles Winthrop had married a 
widow lady, and Edward Perham was her 
child by her first husband. Hence, though 
there was no consanguinity between Clara 
Weston and Edward Perham, a sort of 
cousinly familiarity existed. 

Until a comparatively recent period their 
intercourse had not been marked by the 
reserve or formality that now characterized 
it. They had been accustomed to address 
each other by their given names, but now 
*Clara’”’ and Edward” had given place 
to the more chilling and ceremonious 
** Miss” and “Mr.” The cause of the es- 
trangement it implied we will speak of 
more particularly further along. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE midnight hour for which Clara had 
80 impatiently awaited at last arrived, and 
accompanied by the gentleman who had so 
kindly taken her in charge, she started on 
her homeward journey. Her home was 
with her uncle, one of the merchant princes 
of New York. The orphan child of a de- 


ceased sister, Mr. Winthrop had adopted 


her at an early age; from nearly infancy 
she had been a member of his family, and, 

being childless, he had come to bestow 

upon her all the wealth of his paternal 

affection. She, too, with her growing years, 

cherised for her uncle and auut the full 

measure of filial devotion. From them she. 
received all the tender care and solicitude - 
of parental love, in the enjoyment of 

which, and the many advantages bestowed . 
by wealth, she grew up to womanhood. 

The death of her aunt, when she was in 
her seventeenth year, was the first great 
sorrow that befell her, that of her mother 
occurring at too early an age to leave a 
lasting impression. After her aunt’s death 
she assumed the control of domestic affairs, 
and, fortunately, she had received such 
culture from Mrs. Winthrop as to eminent~ 
ly fit her for the position she was now- 
called upon to fill; for among all her ac-- 
quired accomplishments, those of a house-- 
wifely nature had received a due share of: 
her attentioa. 

As was very natural from their quasi 
cousinship, a close degree of intimacy ex- 
isted between Edward Perham and Clara. 
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In their younger years he had the “run of 
the house,”’ dropping in at all hours sans 
ceremonie. And yet, notwithstanding their 
close companionship, Perham was never a 
special favorite of hers. In many respects 
they presented a marked dissimilitude of 
character. Clara’s disposition was very 
genial, his was cold and impassive; her 
tastes were highly refined, his cast in a 
coarser mould; she was affable and unas- 
suming, he cynical and supercilious. Ina 
word, all her instincts reached to a higher 
altitude than his were capable of attaining. 

As they grew older this dissimilarity 

became more decided, or more apparent to 
Clara, and her regard for him consequently 
diminished. But as she developed into the 
bloom of womanhood, Perham became 
more devoted and ardent in his attentions, 
and finally he openly aspired to her affec- 
tions, in which he was encouraged by his 
own family. Reluctant to wound his feel- 
ings, Clara affected not to fathom his inten- 
tion, but so persistent did he at last become, 
despite of the discouragements Clara took 
good care in a quiet way to offer as checks, 
that she began to dread his presence, while 
a growing feeling of aversion began to gain 
ascendency jin her mind, which she mani- 
fested by a studied coldness and reserve of 
manner toward him. She had not the 
least faith in the sincerity of his love. She, 
Clara Weston, was not the object he sought 
to win, but the prospective heiress of 
Charles Winthrop was the prize that allured 
him. 

There was one annoyance to which she 
was subjected, and which at last, from the 
mortification it occasioned her, awoke her 
resentment. This was his ridiculous as- 
sumption that he alone was entitled to her 
favors; that any little civilities or courtesies 
she might bestow on other gentlemen were 
an encroachment on his prerogative. On 
all such occasions he was wont to manifest 
his displeasure by a sullenness of demeanor, 
and not unfrequently by discourteous treat- 
ment of those who appeared to have won 
the good graces of Clara. Hence the ill- 
humor he betrayed in the cars because of 
the friendly interest at once established 
between Clara and Henry Peabody. On 
that occasion his manners were more offen- 
sively supercilious than usual. Hitherto 
Clara had borne these impertinences with- 
out remark, but when Perham sought to 

cast a doubt on the character of Peabody, 
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it aroused her as Perham had never before 
seen her aroused. This only nettled him 
the more, and led him to decry Peabody in 
severer terms. 

By so doing he betrayed a sad lack of 
wisdom. He had not the shrewdness to 
perceive that in placing Clara in the atti- 
tude of defender of the accused, he was 
only the more strongly enlisting her interest 
in his behalf. The scathing words wrung 
from Clara in the room of the hotel cut 
deeply, but he was wise enough not to reply 
to them. He resolved, however, that he 
would leave no means untried to prove to 
her that the suspicions he entertained 
against Peabody were well founded. 

During her homeward journey, Clara had 
ample time to think: over all that had lately 
transpired. Although filled with anxiety 
on her uncle’s account, the subject of Pea- 
body and the watch constantly obtruded 
upon her thoughts. She would soon learn 
whether or not her uncle’s watch was miss- 
ing: If it should prove that it was, there 
could be no doubt but that it was in Pea- 
body’s possession. What then? Did it 
necessarily follow that Perham’s conjec- 
ture was correct—that the former had 
stolen it? And yet, after all, were his sus- 
picions unreasonable ? 

As Clara leaned back in her seat ponder- 
ing these questions, a vague doubt swept 
across her mind. But as she summoned 
before her mental vision the image of the 
stranger, as she scanned anew the features 
bearing the impress of truth and probity, 
and in imagination caught the tones of his 
genial voice, her wavering faith was rees- 
tablished. It seemed almost like sacrilege 
to associate him with those who prowl 
amidst scenes of disaster, preying ghost- 
like among the dead and the wounded. 
No, no; she would rely on her instincts— 
she would believe him innocent until, as 


she had said to Perham, his own confession’ 


extorted conviction. 

On the afternoon of the second day Clara 
arrived home, completely exhausted in body 
and mind. At the station inquiries had 
been made by the gentleman who accom- 
panied her as to the nature of her uncle’s 
injuries. He informed her that though 
they were severe, from what he could learn, 
they were far from being considered fatal. 
This was a great relief to her, for she had 
anticipated the worst. 

On reaching the house, she found that 
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her uncle was suffering from a compound 
fracture of one of his limbs, and from other 
injuries received at the time of the collision. 
He had received all the care and attention 
that the most eminent of the medical and 
surgical profession could render, one of 
whom was then present. Clara’s first im- 
pulse was to visit her uncle, but the physi- 
cian informed her that he had just admin- 
istered an opiate, and that it was absolutely 
necessary he should remain undisturbed. 
Hie did not make known that the patient 
just then was laboring under a high fever, 
and that his wandering mind rendered him 
incapable of recognizing those around him. 

As there was really nothing then requir- 
ing Clara’s services, she was recommended 
by the physician to seek that rest so much 
required before she took her place as nurse 
by her uncle’s bedside, as it was her ex- 
pressed determination to do. Rest she 
indeed required. For the last four or five 
days she had been, with brief intermissions, 
travelling in the cars; she had passed 
through the horrors and excitement of a 
railway disaster, and for the two previous 
nights she had been able to obtain but 
little if any sleep. Nature demanded re- 
pose, and although she fain would have 
resisted, she was reluctantly compelled to 
yield to it. 

When Clara the next morning visited the 
patient’s bedside, she could hardly recog- 
nize in the haggard fever-stricken face that 
she gazed upon, the pleasant features of 
one from whom she had but recently part- 
ed. The prostrate helpless form, the ban- 
daged head, the wild and vacant look, 
presented a spectacle that brought tears to 
her eyes. 

But she was not one to permit feeling to 
incapacitate her for the duty in hand. At 
the time of the disaster, she had won by 
her coolness the favorable notice of Pea- 
body amid scenes calculated to try the 
stoutest nerves, and now, as then, she ex- 
hibited the same traits. Suppressing all 
signs of outward emotion, she at once gave 
her attention to the duties of the sick 
chamber. For these one had been engaged ; 
but Clara well knew that there were mani- 
fold trifling services, so grateful to the 
patient, that affection would be prompt to 
render, but which a professional nurse 
would be very likely to overlook. 

The housekeeper that morning had in- 
formed her that her uncle’s watch was not 
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to be found when he was brought home, 
and his condition was such she could not 
question him in regard to it. Knowing 
what Miss Weston did, it may well be sup- 
posed that the fact she had learned was of 
peculiar interest. 

All through the day, burdened as it was 
with other matters, the subject of the miss- 
ing watch was constantly recurring to her 
mind. On one occasion in particular, it 
was pressed upon her attention with re- 
doubled force. Frequently in his delirium 
Mr. Winthrop would indulge in a rambling 
incoherent discourse, principally relating 
to business matters. On one occasion he 
seemed to be holding a discussion on some 
branch of political economy with a fellow- 
merchant, in the course of which he re- 
marked, with a good deal of animation: 

** You very well know, my friend, that if 
you would find the absolute strength of a 
cable, you must seek for it in the weakest 
link. Now, then, the excess of our im- 
portations overexportations, and the plac- 
ing of our bonds abroad, form the weak 
link in our chain, as will be demonstrated 
to our sorrow when the test is applied. 
But, bless me, I shall lose the train! 
What’s the time? My watch is gone!” 

The last sentence sounded in Clara’s 
ears with startling emphasis—‘‘ My watch 
is gone!” How gone? Into whose hands 
had it fallen? Of that she had but little 
doubt. Howcame hebyit? This question 
staggered her. If she could but fix for a 
moment the wandering mind of her uncle 
to the subject—could elicit the slightest 
information that would afford a clew by 
which she could unravel the mystery in 
which the missing watch was involved, the 
perplexing doubts that now agitated her 
would, one way or the other, be set at rest, 
to the great relief of her mind. Acting on 
the thought, she went to the bedside and 
said: 

“What has become of your watch, 
uncle ?”” 

There was a momentary gleam of sanity 
in the eyes of Mr. Winthrop as he turned 
them on his niece, while he promptly said: 

“My watch? I gave it to the young 
man—the noble fellow who saved my life.” 
The next moment his mind was all adrift 
again. ‘ But I shall lose the train if I stay 
talking here,’’ he said, hurriedly. ‘I shall 
see you again soon. Good-by, good-by!” 

He gave it to the young man, the noble 
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fellow who saved his life! What a cloud 
was lifted from the spirits of Clara Weston 
as these words fell upon her ears! She 
comprehended it all now. Her confidence 
had not been misplaced—her instincts had 
proved trustworthy. The smile of satisfac- 
tion that lighted up her features gave to 
her face an expression akin to angelic 
beauty. 

But why this deep interest in one almost 
a stranger—the acquaintance of but a day? 
Ah, but the-experiences of years, how often 
are they concentrated in a single day, ina 
brief hour! How rapidly fate weaves her 
spells! In a day, in an hour, ties are knit 
and ties are broken, estrangements caused 
and estrangements healed; in those limited 
periods events have their birth which give 
a coloring to all the after-life. 

Clara did not attempt to analyze the great 
joy that pervaded her whole being. Had 
she been questioned, she would have said 
that it was because her intuitions had not 
deceived her, that dark suspicions had been 
dispelled and a fair fame vindicated. She 
would not have admitted, because she was 
herself hardly aware, that besides these, 
there was a deeper and more potent cause. 
And gratitude, too, helped to augment that 
interest. Had not the stranger in some 
manner been the means of saving her 
uncle’s life, and was not that a sufficient 
reason for the kindly emotions which a 
thought of him inspired ? 


CHAPTER V. 


LirrLe dreamed Henry Peabody, as he 
pursued his lonely journey, of the unjust 
suspicions attached to him, and of the deep 
interest, at least, in one heart, which he 
had awakened. Had he been cognizant of 
them, we may fairly suppose that he would 
not have exhibited that tranquillity of mind 
which he did. He had felt for a time a 
little low-spirited after parting with his 
late fair fellow-passenger, but cheerfulness 
rather than sadness was the normal condi- 
tion of his mind, and he very soon threw 
off the slight feeling of depression. His 
Was a sanguine temperament, and hope 
whispered to him of many fond possibilities 
in the future. 

As yet he had not determined on his 
career in life. He had graduated at an 
unusually early age at one of our highest 
institutions of learning, ranking well in his 


class. He had, also, gone through the 
regular course at the law-school, although 
he had not decided to become a disciple of 
Coke and Blackstone. He believed that a 
knowledge of jurisprudence, and the disci- 
pline of mind to which he would be sub- 
jected in its acquirement, could not fail to 
be of benefit to him in whatever calling he 
should elect to pursue. At present his 
mind gravitated between the legal profes- 
sion and mercantile pursuits. Having 
youth, energy, a govd constitution, and 
well-grounded principles, his chances of 
success were favorable in whatever under- 
taking he should resolve upon. 

When the accident occurred he was on 
his way to the West, where, with a limited 
inheritance carefully husbanded as a “ nest- 
egg,’ he proposed to look about him, ready 
to take advantage of such opportunities as 
might offer. Fortunately the injuries he 
had received did not retard his journey. 
Had he been of a superstitious or despon- 
dent mood, he might have looked upon that 
accident, at the very outset of his career, as 
an augury of evil, but he was neither. It 
was simply an accident, which, as he laugh- 
ingly observed to a fellow-passenger, “ all 
railroad travellers, in these break-neck 
days, should regard as a matter of course.’’ 

Oftentimes Henry regretted that he had 
not ascertained the name of the gentleman 
who had persisted in his taking the watch, 
literally forcing it upon him. In the con- 
fusion incident to the disaster, the oppor- 
tunity was not afforded him; indeed, he 
had no particular reason for seeking it. 
When the watch was pressed upon him he 
was on the point of requesting it, but the 
sudden starting of the train prevented. 
Also he regretted that he was ignorant of 
the place of residence of his tete-a-tete in 
the cars. She had informed him that she 
intended to spend the summer in Rockport, 
but had given no hint in regard to her 
home. He knew that it was somewhere in 
the East; that was all. He breathed some- 
thing like a sigh as he thought of the slight 
chance of their ever again meeting; still, 
he had a feeling, born of hope, that their 
parting was not final. But when, where, 
and under what circumstances would be 
their next meeting were altogether beyond 
his divination. 

About this time there prevailed what was 
styled the “‘Western fever’ in several 
localities. All classes and ages were affect- 
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ed by it. The great West was regarded as 
the famed Eldorado, and scores of young 
men flocked thither filled with golden 
dreams, too many of which, it is feared, 
have proved, or will prove, but little better, 
if not, indeed, much worse than leaden re- 
alities. Peabody had taken the disease in 
a mild form, under the influence of which 
he started for, and, as we have mentioned, 
was now on his way to this wonderful 
region. 

We do not propose to follow him through- 
out his route. He visited many ancient 
cities—that is, cities which sprang into ex- 
istence well along in the nineteenth cen- 
tury—and embryo cities, and finally selected 
Chicago as the most promising place in 
which to pitch his tent. Before doing this, 
however, it became necessary, in order to 
perfect his plans, to visit New York, in 
which city he found himself some five or 
six months after the reader’s first acquaint- 
ance with him. 

Late one evening, as Henry was returning 
to his hotel from a call on a college mate, 
not being familiar with the locality, he 
became involved in a labyrinth of streets, 
all of which seemed strange to him. Paus- 
ing a moment, he selected one of four or 
five which diverged from a small opening, 
supposing it to be his correct route. The 
night was dark, and the gas lamps far 
apart. There were no open shops on the 
street in which he could ask directions. 
Blocks of tall houses arose on either side, 
intersected by gloomy courts, or dark nar- 
row alleys leading to unknown regions. 
Now and then an underground saloon 
emitted a dim light through its dingy- 
curtained window, whence came the sound 
of drunken revelry. 

Shortly after entering the street Henry 
imagined that his steps were dogged. Street 
assaults and robberies had been alarmingly 
frequent of late, and on ascertaining that 
he was persistently followed by some one, 
he became not a little apprehensive of an 
attack. There was but little passing on 
the street; now and then a solitary indi- 
vidual would hurry along the pavement, as 
if aware that it was a suspicious neighbor- 
hood. Henry was far from being a timid 
man; if anything, he was over-daring. 
Still, the thought of a sudden attack, of 
being taken at advantage, awoke any but 
agreeable feelings, sensations, indeed, akin 
to fear. Save his watch he bore no valua- 
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bles about him. He had too much good 
sense to venture abroad in a strange and 
crowded city, especially in the night, with 
more than a trifling sumof money. It was 
not robbery that he feared so much as per- 
sonal injury, for he well knew that these 
desperadoes thought but little of taking 
human life! He had nothing with which 
to defend himself, being opposed to the 
carrying of weapons about the person. 
With a six-barrelled revolver in his breast 
pocket he would have felt decidedly more 
comfortable. 


It was not the hearing of footsteps behind 
him that first led Henry to suspect that he 
was dogged, but a certain intuition which 
men sometimes have as a warning of im- 
pending danger. Influenced by this mysti- 
cal impression, all of his senses were on 
the alert. Glancing frequently behind him, 
it was not long ere he detected a man 
noiselessly following him. What assured 
him of this was that when he slackened his 
pace his follower did the same; when he 
quickened it, the unknown increased his; 
when he paused, so did his pursuer. Twice 
Henry retraced his steps for a short dis- 
tance, but the man had vanished, disap- 
peared like a phantom; yet the moment he 
resumed his walk, sleuth-hound like, the 
man was on his track. Henry came to the 
conclusion that the fellow was shod with 
felt or rubber, as night-watchmen often 
are, to prevent their approach being heard. 
This by no means tended to allay the sus- 
picion that he had evil designs on him. 
He could do nothing, however, but con- 
tinue on his way, which he did with an 
accelerated pace, hoping that he might fall 
in with the police, or reach a jess deserted 
locality. 

Hurrying along in this manner, he came 
to a neighborhood where the lamps were 
far apart. He had left the last some dis- 
tance behind, and about the same distance 
ahead was to be seen the feeble glimmer of 
another. Just then a sharp short whistle 
sounded in his rear, which was immediately 
followed by a similar one infront. Rightly 
suspecting that they were signals of confed- 
erates, Henry slackened his pace, and was 
in the act of stepping off the walk to cross 
the street, when a man sprang out from an 
adjoining alley or court and threateningly 
confronted him. 

Had Peabody taken a moment for reflec- 
tion, which men seldom do in such an 
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emergency, he wouid not have attempted 
resistance, but have passively allowed the 
fellow to go through with him,’ as the 
newspapers phrase it; but being muscular 
and plucky, he was not disposed to succumb 
without a struggle. As he was about mak- 
ing some demonstrations of defence, an- 
other man stepped softly up behind him, 
and with a blow from a slung-shot laid him 
insensible on the walk. 

“That's the best way to settle the hash!’ 
said the assailant, with a coarse laugh. 

In a moment the two men were bending 
over the prostrate form. But few words 
were said as, with a dexterity that showed 
long practice in the business, the rufiians 
“went through”’ their victim. 

**Nothing but this ticker,’ said one of 
them, as he pocketed Henry’s watch; “a 
poor hand we’ve made this bout!’ 

Having finished their job, they roughly 
tumbled the still insensible body down a 
short flight of steps leading to a basement 
story of a building in front of which the 
attack had been made, and then hastily 
took themselves off. 

A moment after the men left their victim, 
whether dead or alive little cared they, the 
blind of the window directly over the steps 
down which the body had been ilung was 
cautiously opened, and a head furtively 
protruded. 

know’d their voices,’ was whispered 
in a woman's tone, as the speaker glanced 
in the direction the two men had taken; 
“twas Dick Cadger, him that struck the 
blow, and his pal Bowlegg’d Billy. Hush! 
they’re coming back! No; all right. I 
see’d ’em skulking by the lamppost yonder. 
Now we’ll go and see if there’s any life in 
the poor soul, arter which, Joe, you must 
hurry and bring the perlice.’”’ So saying, 
the head was withdrawn. 

In a few minutes the basement door at 
the foot of the steps was opened, and a 
man and woman lifted the body that was 
pressing against it, and carefully took it to 
a little back room and deposited it upon a 
bed. The woman took a lamp from a table 
and flashed the light on Peabody’s face, 
then placing her hand on his heart, she 
said: 

** He’s alive; I can feel a flutter like here. 
Off with yuu, Joe, to the station, while I 
see to his hurts.” 

The man, who was the woman’s husband, 
rather rough in his appearance, though his 


face wore a kindly expression, immediately 
set forth on his errand, while the woman 
turned her attention to Peabody. 

She was a woman of middle age, evident- 
ly inured to hard work. Her features were 
very plain, and she would have been con- 
sidered ill-favored, were it not for the gen- 
tle pitying expression of her countenance 
as she examined the wound on Peabody's 
head. 

“It was a cruel ugly blow,” she said, as 
she carefully removed the hair from the 
bruised part, ‘“‘and it’s a marcy it didn’t 
kill him outright. But he is only stunned 
like, and will soon come to his senses. 
Let me think now; wormwood steeped in 
vinegar is the best thing I knows on for 
wounds like this.’’ And setting down the 
lamp, she immediately busied herself in 
preparing the lotion. 

The scene revealed to Henry when at 
last consciousness returned and he gazed 
bewilderingly around him, led him to ques- 
tion whether he was in the body or out of 
the body. From the small bedroom in 
which he found himself he looked into 
another and larger apartment, used evi- 
dently as a barroom and small huckster 
shop. In the dim light he saw figures 
moving to and fro, two or three of them 
with stars on their breasts, while a murmur 
of conversation met his ears. Was all this 
a dream, or was it a reality? 

As he gradually collected his scattered 
senses the truth slowly dawned upon him 
—the fact of his being waylaid and sud- 
denly stricken down. But where was he 
now? How came he in this small roomn— 
on this bed? Some slight movement made 
by him drew the attention of those in the 
outer room towards him. They immedi- 
ately gathered about the bed, on which, by 
an effort, Henry managed to assume a 
sitting posture. Two of them, members of 
the police, at once questioned him in re- 
gard to the assault, and he related to them 
succinctly as he could the facts in the case. 
Mrs. Regan, the name of the good Samar- 
itan who had taken him in and bound up 
his wounds, also told what she knew of the 
affair, repeating what she had intimated to 
her husband, that the. blow was given by 
Dick Cadger, a notorious offender, and that 
his pal was Bowlegged Billy, as he was 
called, one equally well known to the police 
force. 

Fortunately, the wound Henry had re- 
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ceived proved not a very serious one, the 
pain from which had been greatly miti- 
gated by the timely appliances of Mrs. 
Regan. On examination, it was found that 
he had been gone through with most thor- 
oughly; but the only article the loss of 
which he especially regretted was his 
watch, which was the gift of the stranger. 
The police, however, informed him that if 
Mrs. Regan was correct in her recognition, 
by their voices, of the party who took it, in 
a few days they would probably be able to 
restore it to him, in which case he prom- 
ised them a liberal reward. 

Engaging one of the officers to accom- 
pany him to his hotel, as soon as his con- 
dition permitted Henry took his leave of 
those who had so kindly succored him, 
with assurances that he should not forget 
their services, and which he subsequently 
took care to make good, eliciting by his 
liberality the remark from the gratified 
woman, that there was no “sham” about 
him, but that he was a ‘perfect gentle- 
man.” 

At a late hour in the night, or, rather, 
we should say early in the morning, Henry 
was glad to find himself once more safe, 
though sorely bruised, in his hotel. Before 
parting with the officer he took his address 
and gave his own, and instructions to re- 
cover the watch, if possible, at whatever 
cost. 

For some days Peabody suffered from the 
effects of the blow and the rough treatment 
to which he had been subjected, scarcely 
leaving his boarding-place. An account of 
the affair appeared in all of the papers, as 
a matter of course, more or less exag- 
gerated. 

The third day after the assault Henry 
was requested to call at the office of the 
chief of police. On going there he was 
shown a watch, which he immediately 
recognized as the one taken from him. 
Dick Cadger and his pal Bowlegged Billy 
were then brought before him, but he was 
unable to recognize them as his assailants. 
However, to have done with them, on the 
strencth of Mrs. Regan’s testimony, that 
she fully recognized their voices at the 
time of the attack, and of a pawnbroker 
where they had “‘ put up” the watch, they 
were in due time tried, convicted and sen- 
tenced to serve the State for a prescribed 
number of years. This, we may as well 
mention in passing, was in those forgotten 


days when justice was not wholly ignored 
in the courts of New York. 

On Henry’s stating that he was willing 
to pay liberally for the restoration of the’ 
watch, the officer, after a little hesitation, 
said he wished to make a few inquiries in 
regard to it. Thereupon he questioned 
him as to howtlhe article came into his 
possession originally. Though somewhat 
surprised at the question and the manner 
in which it was put, Henry frankly related 
the circumstances connected with his own- 
ership of it. 

** Will you inform me of the name of the 
donor?” asked the officer. 

“That Icannot do,” was Henry’s reply. 
“The gentleman was an entire stranger to 
me.” 

The chief shook his head as if the answer 
was not entirely satisfactory. 

‘Well, young man,”’ the officer rejoined, 
looking Henry keenly in the eye, ‘‘I may 
as well be plain with you. Information 
has been lodged at this office that a watch, 
similar to this in every respect, was stolen 
from a gentleman when the disaster you 
mentioned occurred.” 

“That watch stolen, and I suspected of 
being the thief!’ said Henry, flushing with 
astonishment and indignation. 

“One answering to your name and de- 
scription,” replied the chief, ascribing 
Henry’s rising color to conscious guilt, ‘‘is 
said to be the one who took it, and I have 
been requested to detain the watch and the 
person who should claim it, until a full in- 
quiry was made into the matter.” 

“Then, Mr. Officer,” said Henry, who 
had recovered from his surprise, ‘I sup- 
pose that I am to consider myself your 
prisoner ?”’ 

The officer smiled blandly upon his in- 
terlocutor. 

** Have you any objections to inform me 
of the name of the gentleman from whom 
the watch is supposed to be stolen?” again 
asked Henry. 

“Not in the least. The gentleman's 
name is Charles Winthrop, a well-kuown 
merchant of this city.” 

** And did he state to you that the watch 
was stolen, and request my detention ?”’ 

“O no; he is still confined at home by 
his injuries. It was a young man con- 
nected with the family, I think.’’ 

** Will you oblige me with Mr. Winthrop’s 
address ?” 
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* Certainly,” replied the officer; “I will 
look for it in the directory.”’ 

While he is consulting that ponderous 
volume, we will turn to other scenes and 
characters connected with our story, leaving 
Henry to meditate—and a bitter smile 
came with the reflection—on the inauspi- 
cious events attending his starting in life. 
First, a railroad ‘ smash-up”’ and a broken 
arm; second, an assault, robbery and a 
broken head; third, a prisoner accused of 
theft. No marvel that his mental query 
should be—what next? 


CHAPTER VI. 


SEVERE were the sufferings, and long 
and tedious the illness of Mr. Winthrop, 
consequent upon the injuries he had re- 
ceived. Fora time life and death hung in 
the balance, which preponderated almost 
hopelessly in the direction of the latter; 
but careful nursing and a good constitution 
turned the scales favorably, and when he 
became convalescent he rallied more speed- 
ily, taking his age into consideration, than 
the most sanguine hopes had anticipated. 

It was nearly six months before he was 
able to leave his sick chamber, and, for a 
change of scene, to hobble with the aid of 
crutches into his sitting-room and library. 
During all his confinement Clara had been 
a ‘ministering angel’’ indeed to him, assid- 
uous in her attentions, and by her constant 
care anticipating his every wish. If it had 
been possible to more closely cement the 
hearts of uncle and niece, the intercourse 
and experiences of that sick room most 
surely perfected the union. 

Mr. Winthrop had explained to Clara all 
the circumstances relating to his watch 
being in Peabody’s possession, and - was 
never tired of eulogizing the latter’s con- 
duct at the time of the disaster, and of 
acknowledging the obligations under which 
he rested to him, insisting that but for the 
aid he rendered his life would have been 
sacrificed. To all this you may be very 
sure Clara lent not an impatient or unwil- 
ling ear. 

She had mentioned to her uncle the cir- 
cuinstance of her meeting with Mr. Peabody 
in the cars, and of the suspicions which the 
sight of his watch had raised in the mind 
of Edward Perham. She frankly acknowl- 
edged how strongly from the first she was 
prepossessed with the former, nor did she 


withhold the fact that she had defended 
him when the latter avowed his belief that 
he had stolen the watch. The old gentle- 
man cordially commended her for so doing, 
and was highly indignant that any one 
should mistake the young man for a rogue. 

Perham had been absent from the city 
most of the time of Mr. Winthrop’s con- 
finement. When in town he had called 
two or three times on Clara, who, glad of 
the pretext, excused herself from seeing 
him on the plea of being engaged in attend- 
ing on her uncle. On his last visit he sent 
word to her that he was on the eve of leav- 
ing town for a time, and wished particu- 
larly to see her; but surmising his object, 
Clara was more particularly bent on not 
seeing him, and was obdurate in refusing 
him an interview. 

In former years, during his frequent 
absences, Perham had been in the habit of 
occasionally writing to her, although Clara 
never encouraged the correspondence; but 
of late no letters had passed between them, 
and she had hoped that the correspondence 
would not be renewed. It was greatly to 
her surprise, therefore, that she one day 
received a letter addressed in his well 
known handwriting. But she was vastly 
more surprised at its contents. 

The letter commenced with a reiteration 
of his love for her, and ended with a 
formal proffer of his hand. The former 
he had frequently manifested more plainly 
than was agreeable to her, but this was the 
first time he had made an outright proposi- 
tion for marriage. There was something 
in the phraseology of the letter which irri- 
tated Clara and yet provoked asmile. It 
evinced a ridiculous assurance of the favor- 
able reception of his suit, at least, so it 
struck Clara, while the offer was made as 
if he was: conferring rather than seeking a 
favor. 

A scornful flush passed over Clara’s face 
as she finished the perusal of the letter 
and tossed it somewhat contemptuously 
aside, which boded any but a favorable re- 
joinder to the offer it contained. 

“The letter seems to disturb you; what 
is it, my child?” said Mr. Winthrop, who 
sat opposite to her comfortably bolstered 
in his sickchair, and who was struck with 
the effect produced by the letter. 

Clara had no secrets from her uncle, but 
she hesitated a moment before replying to 
his remark. She had received the impres- 
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sion that her uncle rather countenanced 
the addresses of Perham, although nota 
word had passed between them on the 
subject. 

** Will you please read it, uncle?” she 
said, taking the letter from the table and 
passing it to him. 

The old gentleman put on his spectacles 
and read the letter through. 

“The young man seems to be very confi- 
dent,” said Mr. Winthrop, with a grave 
smile, as he handed back the letter. ‘‘ Have 
you given him any reason for being so ?” 

‘‘Say presumptuous, uncle!’ was the 
quick reply; “‘no sir, I have not.’ 

“And I am very glad to hear you say so, 
Clara!’ rejoined her uncle, emphatically, 
much to her surprise. ‘I once entertained 
a very favorable opinion of Edward Per- 
ham, but it has materially changed.” 

Then, as if in reply to an inquiring look 
of his niece, he went on to say: 

“When I was jammed in the wreck of 
the cars I called upon a young man sitting 
at the foot of a tree for assistance, but he 
took no noticeof me. Presently the young 
man Peabody came along, and, espying 
me, came to my aid. Partly disabled him- 
self, he found that he could uot effect my 
release. He appealed also to the young 
man for help; instead of rendering which, 
he started to move off, pretending to be 
lame. Peabody followed him, and forced 
him reluctantly to return with him. It 
was then I first discovered that this young 
man, who seemed to lack the common feel- 
ings of humanity, was Edward Perham.”’ 

““Why, did he not know you, uncle?’ 
asked Clara. 

“No, my child, neither would you have 
recognized me, my features were so dis- 
guised by the blood from the wound in my 
forehead, and soot and dirt.” 

“But why did you not make yourself 
known ?”” 

“It was my first impulse, but I was so 
disgusted with the spirit he manifested 
that I refrained; besides, -before I was 
fairly extricated, he took himself off. His 
contemptible conduct brought out in 
stronger light the noble actions of Peabody. 
Although suffering from a severe wound, 
he behaved heroically from the first occur- 
rence of the disaster; and from the time 
he fell in with me until we parted, he did 
not for a moment relax in his attentions to 
me. Iam glad, my child,’ concluded Mr. 
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Winthrop, “to know that you have not 
placed your affections on one so utterly un- 
worthy of them as Edward Perham.” 

Some two or three weeks after the con- 
versation between Clara and her uncle, 
Perham returned to the city. On the day 
of his return he had read in the papers an 
account of the waylaying of Peabody, and 
the robbery of his watch. Smarting under 
the peremptory refusal of his suit by Clara, 
received but a short time before, and be- 
lieving, from what he had observed in the 
cars, and from Clara’s subsequent defence 
of him, that Peabody stood high in her 
favor, he thought that now was the oppor- 
tunity to prove that his suspicions were 
well founded. He thought, moreover, if 
he could bring about Peabody’s conviction 
for robbing her uncle, the mortification it 
would occasion her would be some slight 
revenge for Clara’s rejection of him. With- 
out consulting Mr. Winthropin the matter, 
he had lodged the information and request 
with the chief of police already alluded to. 

In the afternoon of the day of his arrest 
Henry appeared in a justice court, to an- 
swer to the charge preferred against him. 
As Mr. Perham took the stand, Henry was 
surprised to find that his former fellow- 
passenger in the cars was his accuser. 
Could it be that Miss Weston also believed 
him guilty? The possibility that such 
might be the case pained him not a little. 

This being but a preliminary examina- 
tion, the full merits of the case were not 
entered into, the main object being to elicit 
evidence sufficient to hold the accused for 
future trial. 

Mr. Perham’s statement was, that to the 
best of his belief the watch belonged to 
Mr. Charles Winthrop; that it was in his 
possession at the time of the railroad disas- 
ter, but when he was brought home the 
watch was not to be found; that the day 
after the accident he saw the watch in the 
possession of the accused, which watch 
was now on his honor’s desk. The chief 
of police stated that the prisoner’s account 
of the watch being in his possession was, 
that it was given to him soon after the ac- 
cident occurred ; that the donor of it was a 
perfect stranger to him—that he did not 
even know his name. 

Robberies of the unfortunate victims of 
railroad disasters had become of such fre- 
quency that the public mind was keenly 
excited on the subject. Strenuous efforts 
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had been made to secure some one impli- 
cated in the crime, that an example might 
be made of him to deter others from such 
heinous acts. An arrest on a charge of 
this kind was sufficient to create a preju- 
dice against the accused, and there were 
but few, if any, then present in the court 
room who were not perfectly satisfied of 
Henry’s guilt. 

Peabody had let matters take their 
course—asking no questions, making no re- 
mark, his silence telling against him—un- 
til the justice asked him if he had anything 
to say in his defence. Very calm, very de- 
_ liberate was Henry’s reply: 

“No, your honor; I only ask for the 
reading of this.’? And he passed a paper 
to the justice. 

There was a slight buzz of astonishment 
in the room when the justice opened the 
paper and read aloud, ‘ Deposition of 
Charles Winthrop;” which was followed 
by intense stillness, as he gave the contents 
of the document, 

The instrument was quite brief. It set 
forth that on a specified day, therein 
named, the deponent, of his own free will, 
gave to Henry Peabody a gold hunting-case 
watch, with chain and seal attached there- 
to, as a token of his high regard for said 
Peabody’s character, and a testimonial of 
his personal esteem and friendship; all 
which was duly signed and sworn to in 
presence of his attorney, Mr. Jameson. 

After the reading Henry remarked: 

“I presume, your honor, that is a suffi- 
cient refutation of the charge brought 
against me ?”’ 

“Tf there is no question about the au- 
thenticity of this deposition,” said the jus- 
tice, carefully scrutinizing the signatures 
and seal. 

““I see that Mr. Jameson, before whom 
the deposition was taken, is present. He 
will testify to its genuineness.” 

“Ol—ah! Mr. Jameson is present? I 
was not aware of it. Certainly, certainly, 
everything is correct and satisfactory.” 
And declaring the case dismissed, he 
passed to Henry his watch, with many ci- 
vilities of speech. 

As Henry, with a slight flush of triumph 
on his brow, left the court room, Edward 
Perham sneaked out of a side entrance, 
woefully crestfallen, and looking very 
much like a whipped cur. 

On arriving at his hotel, Peabody found 


a note from Mr. Winthrop, inviting him to 
dine with him en famille. At present, it 
stated, he received but few friends, and 
those only whose intimacy permitted him 
to dispense with all formality. 

Henry was very desirous to see Mr. 
Winthrop, to thank him for his good offices 
in his bebalf, and gladly, therefore, ac- 
cepted the invitation. On reaching his 
residence he was ushered into the library, 
where, wrapped in his dressing-gown, and 
resting on a lounge, he found the owner of 
the mansion. 

‘Excuse my not rising,” he said, as 
Henry advanced and took his extended 
hand; ‘the doctor and the nurse still tyr- 
annize over me.”’ 

Henry entirely failed to recognize in the 
fine-looking courteous gentleman before 
him the rather repulsive looking individual 
he had taken from the wreck. 

**T see by your looks that you do not rec- 
ognize me,’ he continued, in a hearty 
genial voice, “‘ nor do I wonder, for I was 
a terribly battered and vagabondish looking 
object when I last parted with you. But 
take a seat, take a seat. I hear that you 
have been waylaid and robbed—robbed, 
and accused of robbery; rather hard on 
you, eh? You must tell me all about it 
after dinner, which I am expecting my 
niece to announce every moment.”’ 

At that moment Clara entered the libra- 
ry, unobserved by Henry, whose back was 
towards her. 

““Ah, here she is!’ added the old gentle- ~ 
man. ‘‘ Mr. Peabody, my niece, Miss Clara 
Weston.” 

As Henry arose to salute the lady a flush 


of glad surprise lighted up his face as he 
beheld before him his long-ago fellow-pas- 
senger in the cars. A rich blush mantled 
the cheeks of the young lady as Henry 
took and fervently pressed her proffered 
hand, while he expressed his joy at again 
meeting with her, 


“Aha! I had forgotten that you had 
met before, and that an introduction was 
scarcely necessary,’’ said the old gentle- 
man, with a good-humored smile. ‘ But 
come, Clara, Mr. Peabody will hardly 
thank you if you permit the warmth of 
your welcome to cool his dinner.” 

The dinner proved eminently a social 
meal. Mr. Winthrop was in the best of 
spirits, and possessed a fund of small talk, 
which banished all restraint. In the course 
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of conversation allusion was made to the 
accusation brought against Henry, when 
the latter embraced the opportunity to 
thank his host for the favor he had done 
him. 

‘Do not speak of it as a favor, my young 
friend,” said Mr. Winthrop. ‘‘ When I re- 
ceived your note this morning I hardly 
knew what to make of it. However, I at 
once sent for my lawyer, who took my de- 
position. Pray inform me, for I am ata 
loss to imagine, who preferred this charge 
against you ?”’ 

was Edward Perham.” 

‘Edward Perham!’ was the mutual ex- 
clamation of uncle and niece. 

‘Tam astounded! How dared he to do 
such a thing ?”’ indignantly continued Mr. 
Winthrop. ‘‘ Why did not the fellow first 
consult me? Had he done so, all this mor- 
tification might have been spared you.” 

Henry assured his host that he did not 
regret the affair, seeing that it had been 
the means of introducing him to Mr. Win- 
throp, and of renewing a former brief ac- 
quaintance with Miss Weston. 

“My greatest solicitude growing out of 
this affair,”’ he added, ‘* was the apprehen- 
sion that Miss Weston might share in the 
suspicions of Mr. Perham.” 

“What, Clara share in them!’ ex- 
claimed the old gentleman. ‘“‘ Why, she 
combated them from the first. It is not 
every man, let me tell you, my young 
friend, who has the good fortune to be de- 
fended by such an advocate.” 

*“* Why, uncle, do you mean to force me 
from the table ?”’ said Clara, her face man- 
tled with blushes at the old gentleman’s 


betrayal of the interest she had manifested 
in behalf of Henry. 

** Permit me to thank you most heartily, 
Miss Weston,” said Henry, bending a grate- 
ful and admiring glance on the blushing 
girl, “‘ for your advocacy of an almost en- 
tire stranger; and you, sir, for removing 
doubts that have caused me not a little 
pain.”’ 

“If you had known Clara as well asI 
know her,’”’ said the old gentleman, ‘“‘ you 
would never have admitted your doubts.” 
And then, seeing how embarrassing the 
subject was to his niece, he adroitly gave a 
turn to the conversation. 

After Henry and his host had adjourned 
to the library, which had been cosily fur- 
nished for the purpose, and was the favor- 
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ite retreat of Mr. Winthrop in these his 
invalid days, a long conversation ensued be- 
tween them of quite a confidential charac- 
ter. Prompted by the undisguised interest 
manifested by his entertainer in the sub- 
ject, Henry was led to speak briefly of his 
past life, and more fully of his plans for 
the future, and to solicit his advice in re- 
gard to the latter. 

**T will cheerfully counsel you to the 
best of my judgment,” said Mr. Winthrop, 
* but previous to offering my advice, I wish 
to mention a project I have in my mind, 
after giving it a little more consideration.” 

At that moment Miss Weston entered 
the library. 

“You have come in good time, my 
child,” said Mr. Winthrop. “I wish you 
to entertain Mr. Peabody while I take my 
afternoon nap, and be sure and beguile 
him to remain to tea and spend the even- 
ing with us. Do not fail now!’ 

The young couple took the hint, and re- 
tired to the music-room; and you may be 
sure that it did not require a great effort on 
the part of the young lady to accomplish 
the task imposed upon her. Indeed, so 
successful was she in her beguilement, 
that Henry was not a little astonished 
when it was announced that the evening 
meal was in readiness. 

“1 mentioned something of a project I 
had in my mind,” said Mr. Winthrop, as 
he and Henry sat together again in the 
early evening. ‘* Why should you go West 
atall? I am growing old, and have for 
some time thought of retiring from busi- 
ness because I could not find a partner to 
suit me, and more seriously since this mis- 


hap of mine. Now this is the project to 
which I alluded: that you become my part- 
ner—you the active, and I the “‘ sleeping’ 
partner—although I will endeavor to keep 
one eye open. What say you to that?” 
“But I have not the capital, such as 
your extensive business would require,” 


said Henry. 

** Leave that matter to me, my dear boy,” 
said the old gentleman; ‘‘ you have all the 
capital I want, the best you could bring, 
energy and integrity. I would like to stip- 
ulate one thing, however, that when the 
arrangement is fully completed, you make 


your home with me, for I tind myself lone- 
ly in this great house.”’ 

** But there is your niece, Miss Weston, 
she might not—” 
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“0, if you and Clara cannot arrange to 
live in the same house without quarrel- 
ling,’’ said the old gentleman, with a quiz- 
zical smile,interrupting Henry, “‘ the sooner 
you pack up for the West the better! I 
think I hear Clara in the next room, and 
my advice to you is, to set that matter at 
rest without delay.” 

Henry acted on the suggestion at once. 
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We do not know in what manner he exe- 
cuted his mission; this much we do know: 
that shortly after Peabody was announced 
as the partner of Mr. Winthrop, which ina 
few months was followed by a brilliant 
wedding at that gentleman’s mansion, and 
that not long had he reason to complain of 
the “ loneliness” of his house. 


FLOWER-INCENSE. 


BY MRS. HELEN A. MANVILLE. 


O summer wind, O wind that blows 
Across the daisied fell, 

Ye wing to me the scent of rose, 
And of the asphodel! 

The crocus lifts her crystal cup, 
And round and over me 

The incense sweet is wafted up 
Of the anemone. 


Old Mother Earth, with arms brimfull 
Of dainty violets 
That we so love, the beautiful 
And pure never-forgets. 
La Crosse, Wis., May, 1873. 


She makes the tangled braes to glow, 
The prairied reach to shine, [throw 
Where flowers have made swift haste to 
Their gems on Nature’s shrine. 


And thou, O wind, O summer wind, 
The green braes sweeping o’er, 

Sweep every grief of mine behind, 
Sweep every joy before, 

While ’mong the scent of fern and rose, 
On upland and on lea, 

The hand of Nature kindly throws 
Flower-incense unto me. 


MISS MONTMORENCI. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


THE Montmorenci place was a perfect 
wilderness of beauty run to waste. The 
house had not been lived in for years; the 
vines and shrubberies had grown into a 
tangle and snarl of greenery; the once or- 
derly gardens were given over to weeds, 
and disorder and confusion reigned where 
once all had been trim and well kept. 

Built long before the days of “‘ shoddy,” 
the house was a substantial structure, and 
seemed capable of defying the storms of 
coming centuries. The broad expanse of 
lawn in front sloped down to the waters of 
the Hudson, and here and there, through 
the mazes of intricate foliage, might be 
caught heavenly views of that much 
praised yet surpassingly beautiful river. 

So there the old place lay, a perfect In- 
dian jungle of profuse vegetation, with no 
eye to admire, or hand to subject into any- 
thing like order the wilderness which 
reigned around; indeed, the family had 
nearly died out; its male members were all 
gone; there was only a daughter left, and 


she was said to be eccentric, and a little 
fast—whatever horribly indefinite thing 
that may mean. 

Miss Montmorenci had lived a good many 
years abroad, and, from having no wil] but 
her own to consult, had come to be quite 
independent, and fully competent to take 
care of herself. Her fortune being im- 
mense, she was abundantly able to indulge 
herself in any of the little expensive whims 
in which people of elegant tastes are per- 
mitted to luxuriate. 

She was tall and stately, with such pride 
as became the last lineal representative of 
a noble house, in whose veins culminated 
the pure sangre angle of generations of aris- 
tocratic lineage. A fair blonde, with a 
complexion which no amount of either sun 
or wind could in the least impair; masses 
of silky blonde hair, clear gray eyes, and a 
mouth whose fullness many aman would 
have perilled his soul’s salvation to have 
kissed. 

She had had lovers in plenty all her life, 
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from the time she was a wee little sprite in 
short clothes, but at thirty Miss Montmo- 
renci was still unwedded, and there was 
nothing for it except to conclude that she 
was hard of heart, and too much enamored 
of her own easy independence to be willing 
to run the risk of becoming entangled in 
matrimonial harness. 

There had been a story years ago, cur- 
rent enough at the time, of a lover whose 
pride, at least, had equalled her own, 
though his worldly possessions were any- 
thing but large; but they had separated, 
and each had gone through the world thus 
far without coming again into contact, and 
events had drifted in, and the years be- 
tween had come and gone, and the romance 
of long ago was as if it had never been. 

Miss Montmoreunci had an old duenna of 
a housekeeper, who matronized her at 
times, and, by way of making amends for 
the derelictions of her charge, was as se- 
vere in the dignity and unapproachableness 
of her virtue as her long years of spinster- 
hood might warrant. 

It was early spring, and Miss Montmo- 
renci’s house on the Avenue was still the 
central point of attraction for a gay train of 
fashion worshippers. The lady herself was 
as cool and graciously unapproachable as 
ever, the gayeties of the winter not having, 
to outward appearances, at all affected 
either her spirits or temper, both of which 
were seemingly unruffled and placid. 

It is morning; at least as near that sea- 
son as people on the Avenue can be ex- 
pected to arrive, and breakfast is upon the 
table. The duenna is seated on one side, 
severe in her usual toilet of black silk, 
with Miss Montmorenci, in a lovely white 
cashmere with blue facings, placed oppo- 
site. The room is furnished in blue moire, 
and there is a hint of the extravagant 
wealth of its mistress in all its appoint- 
ments. The table service is of solid silver 
and the most delicate of china, and the 
light streams through damask, and filters 
through lace window draperies, ere it falls 
upon a single object within the room. 

A pile of letters beside her plate attracts 
Miss Montmorenci’s attention, and she lan- 
guidly turns them over. They are of all 
shapes and sizes, from the tiny pink en- 
velop, with its embossed monogram, to a 
huge business-like document. 

Listlessly she glanced at each until the 
superscription of one of the largest and 
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most business-like caught her eye, when 
she made haste to tear it open, and hur- ° 
riedly, not to say eagerly, read its con- 
tents. Possessed of this knowledge, she 
placidly sipped her chocolate and buttered 
her roll. When she had quite settled the 
matter in her own mind, she imparted a 
little light to the duenna. 

“You remember the old place up the 
river? I gave orders some time since to 
have it put in repair. My agent writes to 
tell me that the work is going on. We 
will go up there for the summer. It will 
be ready for our occupation.” 

The duenna opened her eyes aghast at 
this new freak. 

“‘And Saratoga, and Newport, and Long 
Branch ?” 

“They are too old a story. The novelty 
wore off of them ages ago. I am sighing 
for ‘ fresh fields and pastures new,’ and the 
only wonder is I did not think of it before. 
I shall invite a dozen or two of the people 
who are least obnoxious, and they can keep 
each other in countenance, and go on with 
their flirtations as well there as elsewhere. 
You may as well make out a list of articles 
which we shall need sent up; and, while 
you are about it, order the carriage, and I 
will go out to select the carpets.”’ 

No grass grew under Miss Montmorenci’s 
feet, or rather under the feet of her well- 
matched carriage-horses, until the furni- 
ture necessary for the complete setting out 
of her country-house was sent away under 
the supervision of half a dozen servants, 
headed by the duenna herself, who went 
en avant in order to prepare with all deco- 
rousness for the coming of her lady and 
her lady’s guests. 

From the deck of the steamer Miss 
Montmorenci gazed long and earnestly at 
so much of her mansion as was visible, lis- 
tening with wellbred indifference to the 
flattering comments of her party. A short 
drive from the landing, over well-gravelled 
roads, smooth, and winding, and well 
shaded, and the house came into full view, 
and there stood the duenna, in the full 
panoply of her lustreless black silk, and 
Miss Montmorenci was welcoming her 
guests to the home of her Dutch ancestors. 

There were the two Misses Vainstart, 
with their brother Charlie and his fiancee, 
little Rose Summers. Pretty Mrs. Dunston, 
and her bear of a husband, who was as 
jealous as a Turk, and couldn’t help show- 
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ing it. Jenny Devine, who sang so like a 
seraph as to be known among her friends 
by the name of St. Cecelia. Will Master- 
son, who had set up for a wit, but had 
never yet reached the goal of his ambition, 
except in his own imagination. Cecil 
Thorpe, who, on the strength of a brigand- 
ish beard and a Veronese face, had fallen 
in love with art, and considered himself a 
veritable Titian. Besides these, half a 
dozen nonentities, with their respective 
wives or sweethearts, invited more for the 
purpose of filling up the gaps, than for any 
good they were capable of doing, either 
for themselves or others. 

Miss Montmorenci never did things by 
halves, and the company collected beneath 
her roof was as well calculated to fuse and 
become one congenial whole, as any that 
could have been singled out from among 
the best New York society. 

The appointments of the house were 
found to be perfect in all respects. The 
duenna had looked to that, and as she had 
carte blanche to order what she saw fit, 
there was no danger of failure in any de- 
partment. 

There was a French cook, with a small 
army of supernumeraries to reinforce him. 
There were most attentive maids and 
valets, whose sole ambition in life was to 
facilitate one’s toilet, and turn one outa 
model of elegant attire. 

The smooth lawns were just the very 
spot for croquet, and as rival clubs were 
soon formed, the game fiourished, and was 
played with the scientific nicety it so well 
deserves, and so seldom receives. Of 
course there was boating, and fishing, and 
morning rides, and evening drives, and 
more than one expedition to places of in- 
terest, which were not hard to find in that 
neighborhood. 

They were in the full tide of summer 
gayety, sometimes resolving themselves in- 
to a committee of the whole for the better 
prosecution of some scheme of merry-mak- 
ing; at other times dividing up into sepa- 
rate parties, as each felt inclined to pursue 
his or her own system of pleasure-seeking ; 
but always meeting at dinner in the cool 
and well-lit dining-hall, and afterward 
spending the evening together, with music, 
dancing, games or flirtations upon the wide 
piazza, or along the moonlit walks, which 
intersected the grounds in all directions. 

It was not monotonous at all, this round 


of pleasure-seeking, for there was such in- 
finite variety in the methods employed 
pour passer le temps, that no one could 
weary of them, or do more than guess at 
the form which the diversions would as- 
sume upon the morrow. 

There was an interruption, however, one 
evening, and that with a vengeance. The 
railcars ran at no great distance from the 
house, and a whole train had come to 
grief in consequence of amisplaced switch; 
and there was hurrying to and fro and 
consternation wild in Miss Montmorenci’s 
household when the fact became known. 

Miss Laura Vainstart fainted quite away 
in her sympathy for the sufferers. Three 
or four of the others were thrown into hys- 
terics, and were obliged to be put to bed, 
and treated to a course of sal volatile and 
aromatic vinegar. 

Mrs. Dunston, Rose Summers and Miss 
Montmorenci proved themselves equal to 
the occasion, and flew across the grounds 
in the direction of the accident. The men 
had all gone to the rescue at the first note 
of alarm, and when Miss Montmorenci and 
her friends came up they found a wild 
scene of confusion and horror. The train 
—a portion of it, at least—had been thrown 
down an embankment, and partly into the 
river. Part of the wreck was in flames, 
and the lurid light threw a ghastly glare 
over the scene, which was rendered still 
more dreadful by the groans and shrieks of 
the wounded. 

It was certainly trying to one’s nerves, 
but the little band of heroic rescuers 
worked with a will; and their efforts, added 
to those of the unharmed passengers, 
brought relief to many a pain-racked suf- 
ferer. A surgeon and his assistants were 
on the ground almost as soon as the tele- 
gram, sent to the nearest town, could reach 
them. The motionless figures, from which, 
alas! came no longer any sigh or sound of 
grief, because the spirit had already rent 
its prison-house and departed, were one by 
one transported to the unharmed coaches, 
followed by the wounded, who were anx- 
ious to be sent to friends or families, and 
then the train started. 

Five minutes after its departure Miss 
Montmorenci discovered the figure of aman 
lying in the grass. He had evidently 
crawled away from the scene of the disas- 
ter, and had fainted from his hurt and ex- 
haustion. A broken leg, a fractured arm, 
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and how many other internal injuries the 
surgeon could hardly determine. 

Sending on in order to have the duenna 
prepared for his reception, -Miss Montmo- 
renci gave orders to have the unconscious 
figure carried to the house. Slowly, and 
with the light of a few torches, the little 
procession moved off. 

The report of the surgeon, after the 
broken limbs had been attended to, was 
somewhat more hopeful than had been an- 
ticipated. The man had recovered con- 
sciousness while his hurts were undergoing 
treatment, had declared himself uninjured, 
save for the broken limbs. An opiate had 
been administered, and he was now sleep- 
ing. Miss Montmorenci might retire with 
the conviction that all had been done that 
the necessities of the case demanded, or 
that medical skill had judged expedient. 

Miss Montmorenci, however, seemed rest- 
less, and unable to profit by the advice of 
the good physician. She did not retire, 
and she did pace the long piazza back and 
forth long after every other eye was closed 
in slumber. Something seemed to have 
disturbed the usual calm placidity of her 
nature. Her manner was abrupt, and there 
was a nervousness about her step that had 
seemed quite foreign to her temperament. 
Whether she slept at all that night or not, 
she quitted her room at an unusually early 
hour the next morning, and sent the duenna 
the first thing to inquire how the sick man 
had passed the night. 

Thorpe and Masterson, who had consti- 
tuted what they were pleased to term the 
hospital corps of the previous night, gave 
rather a discouraging report. The patient 
had been restless, and there was an appear- 
ance of fever which boded no good. The 
doctor came again and applied his remedies, 
shook his wise head, looked as if he might 
say a good deal if he chose, but only recom- 
mended careful nursing, and promised to 
come again in the evening. 

And so for several days the tide of gayety 
received a check at the thought of the 
suffering brought so near, but in the prog- 
ress of events the tender care of which he 
was the recipient, combined with the 
strength of an excellent constitution, 
brought the patient around to that point 
from whence a recovery might with safety 
be predicted, though the fever had left him 
miserably weak. Through his days and 
nights of semi-consciousness, he had seemed 
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to have had strange dreams of a pale face 
bending over him, of soft gray eyes looking 
their sympathy from beneath a cloud of 
bright blonde hair, of a cool hand lain 
upon his throbbing brow. Whether these 
visions were the outcroppings of a fevered 
imagination, or whether a real presence 
had glided in and hovered about his sick 
bed, he could not tell; all was uncertain 
and vague, but that the recollection of 
these things had made a great impression 
upon him was evident from the way he 
brooded over them, turning them over and 
over in his mind, trying vainly to recon- 
struct, out of his own broken fancies, the 
beautiful apparition which had troubled 
his dreams, 

When at length he was able to rise from 
his bed, and, with the assistance of a crutch 
and the aid of a friendly arm, could get out 
upon the piazza, he became the centre of 
attraction, holding daily a sort of recep- 
tion, at which all the guests of the house 
assisted, from Mrs. Dunston, who was in 
haste to inaugurate afresh flirtation, down 
to Thorpe, who began to study the face of 
the convalescent in every possible light, 
with a view to prospective sittings when he 
should have commenced the great histor- 
ical piece which was then seething in his 
brain. 

Mr. Layton, for that was the stranger’s 
hame, was admirably fitted for playing the 
part of Grand Lama to this little crowd of 
admiring worshippers, having been en- 
dowed by nature with a knightly bearing, 
and an exterior of more than ordinary at- 
tractiveness. He had, it appeared, been a 
great traveller. For years he had not set 
foot on his native soil. India, China, Japan 
were to him familiar regions; England, 
France, Italy—he knew them all better 
than he comprehended the astonishing 
changes that had taken place in the Great 
Republic since he became a wanderer. 

Nobody noticed that Miss Montmorenci 
was invariably absent from these little 
gatherings, but soit was. As Mr. Layton’s 
recovery progressed, the mistress of the 
maysion withdrew herself more and more 
from her guests, yet with so much tact 
that, knowing her reputation for eccentric- 
ity, no remarks were made, no observation 
elicited. Every one supposed that Layton 
had seen his hostess scores of times, when 
the fact was he had not met her—at least, 
not consciously—had not even heard her 
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name, and had no idea to whose hospitality 
he was indebted. 

There was nothing strange in this. The 
party gathered was so large, and its several 
members so thoroughly at home, that it 
might have puzzled a well man to have 
made out who was master or mistress; 
while to Layton, until now confined to his 
room a helpless invalid, seeing only the 
duenna and the servants who had been de- 
tailed especially to attend him, and waited 
upon assiduously by Thorpe and Masterson, 
conscious only that every want was sup- 
plied, every attention lavished upon him, 
he had asked no questions, and nothing 
had ever been said in his presence that 
could give him an idea as to who was the 
owner of the elegant house and the grounds 
through which he soon began to drive, in 
the low pony phaeton which sometimes 
one, sometimes another of the party took 
pleasure in guiding. Perhaps, having wan- 
dered about the world so long, he had come 
to take “the good which the gods pro- 
vided”’ without much comment thereon; 
at all events, he gained rapidly in health 
and strength, and in favor with all the 
Montmorenci guests. 

And all this while the summer was pass- 
ing, the first frosts had come, and the 
mountains were one blaze of vivid coloring, 
the like of which not all Thorpe’s. attempts 
could transfer to canvas. The mornings 
grew too chilly for croquet, the frosty even- 
ing air put an end to out-of-door rambling, 
and there began to be a quick undercurrent 
of preparation for breaking up the party 
and returning to town. 

Layton, now promoted to a cane in place 
of the discarded crutch, declared his inten- 
tion of spending the coming season in New 
York. 

** By the way,” cried Thorpe, “‘let’s have 
the question settled hereand now. Where’s 
Miss Montmorenci? Go and fetch her, 
some of you. We want to know when she 
proposes to break up this establishment, so 
that we can all go back together. That’s 
the proper thing to do.” 

But Miss Montmorenci was not to be 
found, though every room was carefully 
searched. Celine the maid inclined to the 
belief that mademoiselle disported herself 
in the grounds, was, in fact, taking her 
usual after-dinner constitutional; a truth 
which was borne out by the fact that later 
in the evening Miss Montmorenci made 
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her appearance, stepping through the low 
French window which opened upon the 
piazza, her blue silk dinner-dress gleaming 
through the folds of a fleecy white mantle 
which fell from her shoulders. She was 
gracious and easy as usual, but so coldly 
calm, and in her eyes was the look of one 
who had made up her mind to the inevi- 
table. 

Layton was surrounded by a little group, 
and did not notice the new arrival until 
his attention was aroused to the fact that 
there was much animated chat going on in 
another quarter of the room. Turning his 
head, he saw Miss Montmorenci gracefully 
poised in the centre of a little circle of her 
guests. The sightseemed to fascinate him; 
his gaze remained riveted upon her face, 
his ears drank in the clear tones of her 
voice as she replied to the eager question- 
ing of her friends, declaring herself ready 
to go back to town whenever it should suit 
their pleasure or convenience to flit thither- 
ward. 

‘Sorry to break up this pleasant party,” 
said Thorpe, sauntering back to Layton’s 
side, ‘*Miss Montmorenci is a model of a 
hostess, and we’ve all enjoyed the summer 
mightily. Glad you’re going with us, my 
boy. What! you are not going to retire at 
this early hour?” 

But Layton slipped away, and was seen 
no more in the parlors that evening. 

Miss Montmorenci was given to roaming 
about at unheard-of hours, and that night 
she seemed more restless than common, 
excusing Celine from her usual attendance, 
and commencing an endless walk up and 
down her room. When she had reason to 
suppose every eye but her own was closed 
in slumber, she came outupon the piazza 
and there continued her ceaseless march. 
At times the air seemed to stifle her, and 
she threw back her light mantle; again she 
shivered as with an ague, and, wrapping 
herself in the warm white folds, she 
clenched her hands fiercely and quickened 
her pace. 

Presently there were footsteps on the 
gravel; a man’s form emerged from the 
shrubbery and advanced toward the house. 
With his foot upon the lowest step he 
paused. The moonlight fell about him— 
a tall figure resting upon a cane. 

Miss Montmorenci heard the advancing 
tread, turned swiftly and stood above, 
facing him haughtily, and on her guard. 
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The man gazed an instant, then impul- 
sively stretched out his arms. 

“Edith! O Edith, is it you?” 

The answer came distinct enough. 

“Yes, it is I!” 

His hands dropped mutely; he rested 
heavily upon his cane. 

“I did not know until to-night to whom 
I was indebted for the hospitality of the 
past weeks. The circumstances that have 
thrown us together once more have been 
beyond human control. I will go away 
now, and never again intrude upon you. 
O Edith, Edith!’ 

The agony of the tone seemed to pierce 
her. She drew a step nearer. 

‘Have you forgotten all the past?” he 
went on; ‘the years in which we were all 
in all to each other? Have you forgotten 
how, on this very spot, we planned our life 
together? You were not cold and proud 
then, Edith. I do believe you loved me 
then. Say you did; tell me it was not all 
a dream!’ 

‘** How dare you recall those days?’ she 
asked, fiercely. ‘‘I was a fool then, for I 
believed in you, and you—you never loved 
me!’ He recoiled as if from a blow. 

“Good God!” he cried; can you 
say that? ‘Not love you? What has made 
me a wanderer upon the face of the earth 
since the day upon which I received that 
letter containing your cruel dismissal ? 
What has made me a stranger in my own 
land? What drew me back after years of 
exile, thinking to gaze once more upon the 
scenes among which my dream of happiness 
culminated and faded? Not love you? 
And you stand there and say that!” 

Miss Montmorenci put up her hand 
uncertainly. 

“There issome mistake here. The letter 
to which you allude—Il never wrote it. I 
made no reply to your note asking to be re- 
leased from your engagement, for I was ill 
at the time, and when I recovered you had 
left the country.” 

He ran up the steps quickly, spite of his 
lameness. 

“Edith,” he cried, “‘I never wrote you 
such a request! Your own act—or what I 
supposed to be such—separated us. Good 
heavens, if there should prove to have been 
foul play! If all these years we have suf- 
fered needlessly—for I have suffered, Edith, 
horribly, unspeakably. I loved you so 
madly, so absorbingly !”’ 
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Miss Montmorenci did not retreat from 
him, though she still stood expectantly, as 
if waiting to hear more. 

“TIT have the letter yet in which, as I 
thought, you made the heartless proposal 
that our engagement should be cancelled. 
I made what protest I could, wrote you 
letter after letter, only to have them re- 
turned unopened. When I could do no 
more I left the country, and for ten years I 
have tried to forget you. Unsuccessful in 
that I came back, not knowing whether 
you were dead or alive, but drawn irresist- 
ibly toward your old home, wishing once 
more to look upon the place where my 
happiest days were passed, and then in- 
tending to go away forever. I could not 
have believed you still lived here, but an 
accident threw me upon your hands and 
we meet once more. Edith, tell me now 
truly, as you would speak to one whom you 
may never meet again on earth, did you 
ever love me ?” 

“Claud,” she cried, “I have aloays 
loved you!’ And then she glided into his 
outstretched arms, and he clasped her 
rapturously to his breast. 

Thrilling and trembling with rapture she 
clung to him, feeling only that he was hers 
at last. They had waited so long, these 
lovers, Year after year happiness had 
flown from them, and coldness, and dis- 
trust, and worldliness had gathered thick 
about their hearts; but now the barriers 
were removed, and the love which each 
had cherished in secret was allowed to 
appear. 

Miss Montmorenci’s friends would not 
have recognized in her the cold and unap- 
proachable heiress who had for so many 
years dazzled them by her beauty, and at 
the same time shocked them with her lack of 
anything approaching womanly tenderness. 

There was much to tell; much that 
neither could explain. That some enemy 
had effected their separation was plain 
enough, but to whom to attribute the foul 
play, it was, at this late day, impossible to. 
determine. They were together at last, 
and that fact rendered their happiness so 
complete as to cause the bitter past to sink 
into insignificance. Both had suffered, and 
to both the joy of this hour came like a. 
foretaste of heaven. 

Mr. Layton plead for an early wedding- 
day, and Miss Montmorenci promised to 
make what haste she could; but the en- 
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gagement was not made public, and when, 
at the beginning of the season, the city was 
electrified by the intelligence that they 
were really married, there were few who 
were not taken completely by surprise. 

As few married couples pass through so 
severe a probation, let us hope that the 
meed of happiness which shall henceforth 
be meted out to them may be proportion- 
ately large. 


“DON’T TELL MOTHER.” 

Can any one doubt a mother’s love? 
True, there have been and are mothers 
’ whose hearts seem to be utterly destitute 
of natural affection, whose offspring seem 
but so many plagues, springing up in their 
way to hinder and annoy them in their sel- 
fish pursuit of pleasure. But so universal is 
the idea of the depth and strength of a 
mother’s love, that to such we immediately 
apply the epithet “ unnatural,’”’ and turn 
from them with abhorrence. Possessing 
not the nature of mothers, they do not de- 
serve the name. But, thank Heaven, such 
anomalies are rare. Usually, even in the 
most degraded, love for her child shines 
forth as a redeeming light, where all else is 
shrouded in darkness. 

To the true mother we refer when we 
say that son or daughter is turning towards 
a downward and dangerous path who says, 
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Don’t tell mother.’? The way may seem 
pleasant, the fruits and flowers, so fair to 
the eye, and so agreeable to the taste, but 
if the child is conscious that his mother 
would not approve, let him beware. She 
has trodden the path of life; she has 
learned, perhaps, from bitter experience, 
the hollowness and falsity of what seemed 
all fair and true, and she would lead the 
child, dearer far than all else on earth, 
away from the alluring snare. 

Let him listen to her voice. Let him 
heed her counsel and her prayers. Let not 
false ideas of personal dignity make him 
shrink from acknowledging her influence. 
Let not the sneers of the wayward lead 
him to disregard her wishes. 

The book on which he would not that 
her eye should rest is not a proper book for 
him to read. The companions in whose 
society he would not dare to meet her are 
not safe companions. 

That place where he would not that her 
eye should follow him is but the entrance 
to unhappiness, if not to sin. 

Could we trace the history of the vile and 
wretched, who everywhere stand as blasted 
and battered wrecks of the pathway of life, 
we should find them at the outset with 
eager footsteps hastening pleasureward, 
but turning a moment, and with uplifted 
finger, whispering, “‘ Don’t tell mother.” 


Fair wisdom’s crown and glory’s robe 
Are only labor’s guerdons ; 


And bear toil’s heavy burdens. 


He only can be truly rich 
Who riches wins by giving; 
We for ourselves most truly live 
When most for others living. 
Hazelton, Pa., March, 1873. 


They who would wear must first take up 


THOUGHTS. 


BY B. F. HUGHES. 


This world is not ‘a fleeting show, 
For man’s iliusion given ;” 

The pure in heart on earth shall know 
A bliss akin to heaven. 


Who follows truth with fearless step, 
Shall win a golden treasure ; 

Who clings to right, receiveth good 
In overflowing measure. 


AN IMPOSTOR. 

We learn from a letter that a fellow who calls himself Albert Clinton is obtaining 
subscribers to BALLOU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE in certain parts of Pennsylvania, and re- 
cently in Linwood Station, Delaware. He has no authority to receive subscriptions for 
us, and we hope the people whom he has robbed will arrest the scamp and bring him to 
justice. He deserves some severe punishment for cheating the people and putting us to 
great inconvenience. 
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NICKY THE WAIF. 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN.—IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


CHAPTER VII. 


IN THE CLUTCHES OF THE LAW. 


My long journey was almost done! I 
stopped at noon one day at a little wayside 
tavern for my dinner, and learned that 
Memphis was but nine miles away. I had 
a chance to ride in with a good-natured ne- 
gro, who came along with an empty wagon ; 
but I was still true to my resolution to per- 
form the whole distance on foot. I had 
purchased a stout leather wallet, and con- 
verted my money into bank bills; and just 
before starting on my last walk I counted 
it over, and found one hundred and ninety- 
three dollars and a quarter. I took up my 
bundle (for I had bought some clothing 
and other necessaries), grasped my trusty 
stick again, and set out. 

I walked along very leisurely, making 
frequent stops by the way to look at things 
that interested me; and it was almost dark 
when I came in sight of the city. It was 
quite dark when I entered the suburbs, 
and the gaslamps were being lighted. f= 
was now walking on a paved walk, and was 
passing a high elegant house, when I no- 
ticed two men crouching down in the shad- 
ow of a great tree that grew near there. I 


went on several yards, and then I obeyed 
the impulse of the moment, and stopped do 
look round. I was in the shadow of the 
house now, and the men could not see me; 
but, as they moved out into the lamplight, 
I distinctly saw them. They cast a hasty 
look up and down the street, to see that 
they were not watched, and then both of 
them climbed the high board fence that 
joined the iron fence in front of the house, 
and disappeared. 

Without thinking whether it would be 
safe, I determined on the instant to follow 
them, being sure from their actions that 
some villany was afoot. I climbed the 
fence after them, and let myself down 
softly on the inside. I paused, and looked 
about me. A little distance back there 
was a long shed, running at right angles 
with the house, and this joined another 
wooden building at the rear of the house. 
I could dimly make out the shape and po- 
sition of these buildings in the obscurity; 
but as I stood there, listening for some 
sound that might show what the men were 
about, I saw a faint flash of light in the 
woodshed. It increased in size as I looked, 
and spread into a flame. Without hesita- 
tion I rushed forward into the shed. One 
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of the men was on his knees, fanning the 
fire with his hat; the other was throwing 
something on it that caused it to burn 
rapidly. 

“Hold, you rascals!’ I shouted, and 
sprang right between them. The man on 
his knees jumped to his feet and ran; the 
other I seized by the arm with both hands. 
Before I could shout for help I received a 
blow from his fist which laid me on my 
back. I was up again in an instant, not 
hurt, but considerably stunned by the 
shock. My assailant had also fled, and I 
was alone with the fire. There was a 
quantity of loose cotton lying against the 
side of the building; the flames had now 
reached this, and were spreading through 
the shed. I rushed in and stamped some 
of the fire out with my feet, and was about 
to cry fire as loud as I could, when I heard 
an ominous growl, and a great bulldog 
bounded into the shed, and seized me by 
the jacket. Under other circumstances I 
know I should have been dreadfully fright- 
ened, but now I was too much excited 
about the fire to feel much afraid of the 
dog. 

“Get out, you brute!” I cried, giving 
him a kick. He growled savagely, and 
took a firmer hold on my jacket. The 
flames leaped and shone, and the smoke 
was now drifting out. I snatched up my 
stick, and with two vigorous blows broke 
it over the animal’s back. With a quick 
spring he placed his forepaws on my 
shoulders, and I felt his hot breath in my 
face. Iseized him by the throat, and he 
threw me on my back, easily shaking off 
my grasp. His paws were now on my 
breast, and I could see his red angry eyes 
glaring close to my face, while he threat- 
ened me with a series of deep growls. I 
do not know why he did not bite and tear 
me; I think he could have killed me in 
two minutes as I Jay there. But he never 
offered to bite, although he held me a close 
prisoner, warning me by his growls of what 
he might do. I thought it best to lie per- 
fectly still, as any further resistance from 
me would be likely to put his teeth in my 
throat. The whole thing came so quickly 
that I did not realize my peril until I was 
released from his jaws. A cry of fire was 
soon raised from the street; a man rushed 
out from the house, and two more climbed 
the fence. I was quickly discovered, the 
dog called off, and I found myself in the 


hands of two men, each of whom held one 
of my arms. A crowd rapidly collected; a 
fire-engine soon rattled up, and then began 
a lively effort to put out the fire. By this 
time the flames were roaring through the 
roof of the woodshed, and reaching out 
toward the wooden kitchen. A hook and 
ladder company had come up; but the heat 
of the burning cotton was so great that 
they could not get near enough the burn- 
ing building to level it. The firemen 
worked manfully, keeping two streams of 
water playing on it, in the hope of saving 
the kitchen, and once they seemed likely 
todo it; but after that the fire got new 
head, and the kitchen part was all in 
flames. In an hour both of the wooden 
structures were burned to the ground; and 
had the house been of wood, it must have 
gone also. 

I was hurried away while the fire was 
still raging, and hoisted up into a wagon. 
I soon awoke from the confusion into 
which all these astonishing and alarming 
occurrences had thrown me, to find myself 
seated between two policemen, behind a 
pair of swift horses, which were taking us 
rapidly into the thickly-settled part of the 
city. My hands seemed to be confined in 
some way; I raised them, and found that 
they were handcuffed. The consciousness 
of my frightful position came upon me so 
suddenly that I groaned aloud. One of 
the policemen looked harshly at me, and 
said: 

“Feel bad at last, do you? It’s about 
time. You've played it pretty cool and 
careless so far.’’ 

**T don’t know what you mean,’ I re- 
plied. ‘I don’t know what I am arrested 
for, nor why I should be treated in this 
way.” Iheld up my hands. 

* You don’t, eh? Well, you are a cool 
one! You didn’t set fire to Alderman 
Brinkley’s house, I s’pose, did you?” 

** No sir—I did not!’ I answered, indig- 
nantly. ‘I was there after the fire began, 
trying to put itout. I was—” 

**O bosh, youngster—tell that to green- 
horns!” was the rude interruption. ‘‘ You 
are on the way to State prison, as sure as 
we've got you here now. But here we are; 
we'll leave you here, on the way, fora 
while.” 

The wagon stopped in front of a large 
gloomy stone building. 1 was helped out, 
and marched up a flight of stone steps, 
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through a hall, and a wide doorway, where 
a heavy doorclosed behind me. Thence I 
was taken across a yard, inside an iron- 
grated door, which I heard banged and 
locked afterme. Here we found the jailor, 
with a great bunch of keys, and I was de- 
livered over to him. He took me up a 
flight of wooden steps, and down a stone 
corridor to a small grated door, which he 
unlocked. ‘ Here’s your cell,” he said. I 
stepped in, and the key was turned on me. 

In this cell, perhaps nine feet by six, and 
bounded on every side by stone walls, I 
passed that night on the hard pallet I 
found there. How I passed it, I need not 
describe; I cannot. All the disgrace, all 
the agony of mind and privation of body 
that I had suffered before were almost 
nothing when compared to this. I pass 
over the terrors of that first night in pris- 
on with a shudder, and come to the follow- 
ing morning. After eating a little of the 
coarse prison food that was brought me, I 
was delivered to the policemen, and taken 
before a magistrate for examination. 
There was a great crowd of faces, most of 
which were turned with scowls upon me; 
and as I was conducted to my seat inside 
the bar, more than one finger was pointed 
at me, and I heard such comments as 
these: 

“That's him! That’s the young scoun- 
drel! There’s the fellow that fired Brink- 
ley’s house! What a savage rascal he 
looks like—don’t he ?”” 

The examination was very brief, and it 
ended by my being committed to jail to 
await my trial on the charge of arson. I 
should say here, that when the magistrate 
asked me for my name I gave him that of 
Louis Gray. I had thought of this over 
night, and had resolved to suppress the 
name by which I was known at Woodville. 
Whatever my fate might be, I wished that 
those who lived there might know nothing 
of it. 

I was taken back to my cell and thor- 
oughly searched. My money and my knife 
were taken from me, and my bundle, 
which had already been searched, was re- 
turned tome. From that time I lay in 
that cell a few days more than four weeks, 
waiting for my trial. I fell into a kind of 
apathy; I lay on my pallet for hours every 
day, thinking sullenly of my bitter lot, and 
utterly lost, for the time, tohope. Why 
should I hope for anything now? Had I 
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not always been surrounded and over- 
powered by hard cruel circumstances, 
which would have been enough to crush 
any strong-hearted man? Had I not borne 
up stoutly against them until now, con- 
stantly battling against what seemed fate 
itself? And now what was there to expect 
but a felon’s doom, in the face of such evi- 
dence as I had heard at the examination ? 
Of what good were all my protestations of 
innocence? Nobody believed them; I was 
as good as condemned already. 

So I thought, and so it would have 
seemed to any oneinmy place. The jailor 
was a kind-hearted man, as all jailors 
should be; and, seeing how indifferent I 
was becoming to my fate, he strove to rouse 
and encourage me. He brought me little 
delicacies from his own table; he furnished 
me with books, and papers, and writing 
materials, with which I beguiled the slow- 

agging hours; and when he had won my 
confidence and gratitude by his kindness, 
he began to talk to me about myself. 

** You ought to have a lawyer,” he said, 
** and consult with him about your defence. 
Unless,”’—and he looked closely at me— 
** you mean to plead guilty.”’ 

**Do you think I would plead guilty to a 
crime I never committed ?”’ I asked, rather 
hotly. 

’ “No; but the evidence is strong against 
you.”’ 

“T know it; but I’m not guilty. Let 
them do their worst.’’ 

**Do you know what the worst may be ?”’ 

“State prison, I suppose.”’ 

He looked pityingly at me. ‘“‘ My poor 
boy,”’ he said, “‘ I must tell you, though it 
grieves me to doit. The offence you are 
charged with, is setting fire to an inhabited 
building in the nighttime. The punish- 
ment for that offence is—death!”’ 

His dreadful words struck a chill to my 
very bones; I covered my face with my 
hands, and sat for a few moments in 
silence. 

don’t matter,” I said at last, dashing 
a few tears from my eyes. “I'd quite as 
soon be put out of the world entirely as to 
be sent to State prison.”’ 

** But you must have a lawyer.” 

“What can I do? All my money was 
taken from me by the policemen.” 

“itis thought that it is stolen money, 
and they are holding it for the owner,” he 
said. 
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“They are the thieves themselves, to 
take it from me!’ Iexclaimed, hotly. “ It 
is mine, honestly mine, every cent of it.’’ 

The jailor said no more; but on the next 
day he interested himself enough to go out 
and bring a lawyer to my cell to talk with 
me. I felt sour, angry and depressed, and 
would not see him, or answer one of his 
questions, and he soon left me. The jailor 
remonstrated with me upon the folly of my 
course ; but I turned a deaf ear to him, and 
he ceased his efforts in despair. 

One morning I was taken from the cell 
by one of the sheriff's officers, and led 
through corridors, up stairs, and finally 
through a door into the court room. I 
had been in such a place once before, when 
I accompanied Judge Hawks to court; but 
in what a different character I appeared 
here now! I was taken inside the bar, 
which was full of lawyers and offieers; 
back of this was a crowd of several hun- 
dred people, who had come there to see 
me condemned. I looked at the solemn 
judges, sitting up above the others, at the 
clerk behind a railing, with his book before 
him, and at the twelve empty chairs at the 
right, where the jury were to sit. Soon 
my name was called, and all eyes were 
turned to me as I rose to my feet. 

* Louis Gray—otherwise known as Nick 
Manvers—stand up.’? Mycheek burned as 
I heard my own name uttered. 

** You are indicted for the crime of arson 
in the first degree, in setting fire to the in- 
habited house of David Brinkley, in the 
nighttime. Are you guilty or not guilty?” 

** Not guilty!” I answered, promptly and 
firmly. 

The presiding judge looked at me over 
his spectacles. ‘‘ Have you a lawyer?’ he 
asked. 

“No sir.” 

“‘ Have you money to retain one ?” 

“Not now, sir. I had almost two hun- 
dred dollars when I was arrested; but the 
policemen stole it from me.” 

The judge looked amazed at my audacity, 
and a chuckle ran through the crowd. 
Silence!’ he said, sternly, rapping on 
the bench. ‘ How is this, Mr. Sheriff?” 

“It was supposed that the money was 
stolen, sir,”’ the sheriff replied. ‘‘ No own- 
er has yet been found for it.”’ 

‘‘ The boy must have counsel,” said the 
judge. “Mr. Notter, will you defend 
him?” 


Mr. Notter was a baldheaded lawyer, 
with a face that reminded me of an eagle. 
He did not seem very well pleased by the 
judge’s request; but he bowed, and took 
me aside where our conversation could not 
be heard. We talked together for a few 
minutes; and when we returned to the 
bar Mr. Notter was more disgusted than 
ever with his client, and with the prospect 
of defending him. 

**IT desire to make a statement in regard 
to this lad, Louis Gray, your honor,’ he 
said, rising and addressing the bench. “I 
have conversed with him, and have tried 
my best to discover if he has any defence; 
but except the assertion of his innocence, I 
can get nothing out of him. He says that 
he has no witnesses, and absolutely refuses 
to say a word about his home, his friends, 
if he has any, or where he has lived before 
this occurrence. Under the direction of 
the court, I will sit by him and do what I 
can for him; but your honors will see what 
difficulties I must labor under, when the 
accused will tell me nothing that will be of 
service to him in his defence.” 

The presiding judge looked at me very 
gravely, and I read in his face that he 
thought me a vagabond and a jailbird. 

“The charge is a capital one, Brother 
Notter,” he said, “and the conviction of 
this unhappy youth would be followed by 
the infliction of the severest punishment 
known to the law. He must be defended 
by some of the bar; if you will do your 
best to defend him, you will have our 
thanks.” 

Mr. Notter bowed again. 

“Is he ready for trial, then?” 

“As much so as he ever will be, I pre- 
sume,’’ was the answer. And so the clerk 
commenced calling the jury, and I was on 
trial for my life. 

The jury took their seats, and the dis- 
trict attorney opened the case. He told 
them that for several months there had 
been frequent fires in the city, and it had 
been suspected that incendiaries were at 
work. The prisoner, young as he ap- 
peared, was probably old in crime, for he 
had been caught in the act of firing Alder- 
man Brinkley’s house. The proof was 
positive; and although he regretted that 
one so young should commit so terrible a 
crime, yet he and the jury must do their 
duty. Then he sat down and called David 
Brinkley. Mr. Brinkley testified that on 
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the night in question, after dark, he was 
sitting at the tea-table with his family, 
when he heard his dog bark and growl fu- 
riously. He ran out into the kitchen, and 
out of the sidedoor, and saw that the shed 
was on fire. He went to the shed as fast 
as he could, and there found his dog hold- 
inga person down. Several men came to 
his aid sson, when he called off the dog, 
and seized the person. The person was 
the prisoner; and he gave him in charge of 
the police. He then turned his attention 
to putting out the fire; and while thus en- 
gaged, he found three matches that were 
burned out, and a card of fresh ones, with- 
in afew feet of where I had lain. He pro- 
duced the matches, and they were handed 
to the jury to examine. The shed and 
kitchen, he said, were burned to the ground 
by that fire. This was the substance of his 
evidence; and I suppose it was all true. 
Mr. Notter asked him a few questions, and 
whispered to me to know if there was any- 
thing which I could suggest to ask him. I 
shook my head, and the witness left the 
stand. 

Four men who were the first to reach the 
fire after Mr. Brinkley, were placed on the 
stand one after another; and their evidence 
was the same as his, so far as it went. 
Then the policemen were called, and told 
pretty much the same story; and also that 
on examining me they found almost two 
hundred dollars in my pocket. Next wasa 
man whose face seemed familiar to me, but 
I could not tell where I had seen him be- 
fore, until he gave his evidence; and then 
Iremembered him well. He was the land- 
lord of the little inn where I had stopped 
for dinner on that day; and he produced 
his register, and swore to the entry where I 
had signed my name “ Nick Manvers.” 

“That is all,” said the district attorney. 
“That is our case.” 

The jury, the judges, the spectators all 
looked as though they thought my convic- 
tion certain. Some looked at me hard and 
stern; some as though they pitied me. At 
this instant a slip of paper was put in my 
hand by one of the officers. I opened it, 
and read the following, written in great 
angular letters: 

“Call Talbot Brewster for a witness.” 

“And you have no witnesses?” said the 
presiding judge, laying down his pen. 

“T believe not, sir,’’ replied Mr. Notter. 
“Yes sir, we have!’ said I, speaking 
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out boldly. 
Brewster.” 

Mr. Notter looked annoyed, and the 
judge surprised; but the name was called 
by the crier, and a straight handsome man, 
with a pair of keen black eyes, a big nose, 
dark complexion, and bushy black beard 
and mustache, came to the stand, and was 
sworn. 

“What do you mean by calling him?” 
Notter whispered in my ear. ‘ He’s a 
river-man, and lives here. What does he 
know about you or this affair ?”’ 

“TI don’t know,” Ireplied. ‘“ He wanted 
to be called, so I called him. Idon’t know 
that I ever saw him before.”’ 

** What do you wish to show by this gen- 
tleman, Mr. Notter?”’ the judge asked. 

*T don’t know anything about it, sir,’’ 
replied Mr. Notter, getting quite red in the 
face. ‘‘And I wish to say here, that since 
the prisoner has taken the defence into his 
own hands, I must decline to have any- 
thing further to do with the case.”” And 
the speaker rose and stalked away with 
offended dignity. 

The judge looked puzzled and troubied. 
The witness now spoke up in a voice that 
rang like a trumpet. 

*“*I beg pardon,” he said, “ but my evi- 
dence relates to this boy’s character, and 
shows how he came by the money that the 
policemen found on him.” 

**Go on,’’ said the judge. 

The witness then related briefiy but very 
clearly the affair of the train on the Nash- 
ville Railroad, as 1 have told it in the pre- 
vious chapter. He was one of the passen- 
gers, and he spoke in the warmest terms of 
my conduct, and testified that a purse of 
two hundred and nine dollars was made up 
for me on the spot. He hesitated before 
leaving the stand, and turning to the 
bench, said: 

**T should like the privilege of sitting by 
the accused during the rest of the trial. I 
think I can make some suggestions that 
will be of benefit to him.” 

“* Certainly,’’ replied the judge; and Mr. 
Brewster stepped inside the bar, and with 
a pleasant smile, took my hand and gave it 
a hearty pressure. He took his seat by 
me, and I began to feel a little encouraged 
by the open display of so much friendship. 
1 could see, too, that his evidence had pro- 
duced considerable effect. The spectators 
were whispering all over the court room, 
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and more than one kind glance came to 
me from the jury box. Just then a man 
rose up in the crowd, and said aloud: 

**T believe, if your honors please, that I 
know something about that young man 
that’s to his credit.” 

‘Come forward, sir,” said the judge; 
and a rough-faced, weather-beaten man 
pushed his way up to the stand, and gave 
his name as Robert Ainslee. The substance 
of his story was, that he was a market-gar- 
dener, and lived twenty miles north of 
Nashville. He recognized me as the lad 
who was travelling by his house about sun- 
set, more than two weeks before, and 
whom he asked to stop, seeing he looked 
tired and hungry. The accused came in 
and took supper; he talked with him, and 
found him *‘a sensible, well-spoken young 
man.’’ He was so much pleased with him 
that he asked him to stay all night, which 
he did, telling him that he was on the way 
to Memphis, and should walk all the way. 
Before bedtime the baby cried, and the 
older child grew fretful; when the accused 
took the little girl on his knee, and told 
her little stories till she went to sleep. 
**And I say,” said honest Robert, bringing 
his fist down on the bench, “that the 
young fellow who could do that wouldn’t 
fire any man’s house !’’ 

This honest outburst raised a laugh, in 
which some of the jury joined. The dis- 
trict attorney objected to the witness ex- 
pressing his opinion, and the judge cau- 
tioned him. 

Mr. Ainslee had no more to say, except 
that the accused departed the next morn- 
ing after breakfast, offering to pay for his 
entertainment; but he refused to take any 
money. ‘‘I remembered the circumstance 
well; and when the witness came down, 
and, leaning across the bar, gave me a 
sturdy grip of his broad hand, I wanted to 
get up and hug him.” 

‘“*Have you any more witnesses?” the 
judge asked. 

“None, sir,’”’ I replied. 

**Do you, or does your friend Mr. Brew- 
ster, wish to say anything to the jury ?” 

“He will in a moment, your honors,’ 
said Brewster. Then bending down, he 
whispered in my ear, ‘‘It all depends on 
you now. What friend Ainslee and I told 
them has shaken the jury; if you hada 
good lawyer with you, he could make a 
splendid defence. Now you must do it 


yourself; get up boldly; don’t be a bit 
afraid ; speak out and tell the jury exactly 
what happened there at the shed.”’ 

I rose, trembling and dizzy; the room 
and all the faces seemed to swim before 
my eyes; but I caught one or two encour- 
aging looks from the jury seats, and began. 
I remembered that -the lawyers whom I 
had heard speak in Judge Hawks’s court 
began by first addressing the bench—‘‘ May 
it please the court’’—and then saying 
“*Gentlemen of the jury.” I did the same 
now; and I commenced by declaring again 
my entire innocence of this or any other 
crime. I told them frankly that I had run 
away from home, but that it was on ac- 
count of no fault of my own; and that I 
had given the name of Louis Gray when 
arrested because I did not wish my friends 
to know that I was in trouble. Then I 
came down to the night of the fire, and 
gave them a careful account of everything 
that had happened, from the instant that I 
saw the two men crawling in the shade of 
the tree, until I was released from the dog. 
Before I had spoken -five minutes I found 
myself warming up with indignation at the 
charge that had been made against me, 
and my arrest and long confinement; and 
I spoke easily and rapidly, but earnestly, 
as many afterward told me. It was cer- 
tainly a severe test for a youth of even 
great ability; but I knew I was doing 
pretty well, by the looks of those around 
me. Every one was leaning forward, eager 
to catch every word I uttered, and the 
court room was perfectly still. 

I remember distinctly how I closed my 
little speech, which I was told was just 
twenty minutes long. ‘* Now, gentlemen,” 
I said, ‘“‘I have told you the exact truth 
about this matter, and I hope you will be- 
lieve me. The men who fired the shed 
ran away; they are the guilty ones. I 
should like to know what object I could 
have in burning that house, or any other 
house. I was a stranger here, as you have 
learned from these other witnesses; I knew 
nothing of Mr. Brinkley, or any one else 
in this city; and does any one think I 
would commit this dreadful crime, and in- 
jure a stranger who had never harmed me, 
without any object at all? No, gentlemen; 
I am innocent! I have suffered enough 
already on account of this accusation, and 
I demand an acquittal.” 

.“* Bravo!’ whispered Brewster, as I sat 
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down, quite overcome, now that the excite- 
ment of the moment had gone. ‘“ Youdid 
nobly; you’re a trump, boy—a regular 
trump!’ 

The district attorney, surprised at the 
impression I had made with the jury, and 
anxious to convict me, followed with a 
speech an hour long, in which he called 
the attention of the jury to what he was 
pleased to call “‘ the positive, uncontradict- 
ed evidence of guilt,” and laughed at my 
statement, as something too shallow to de- 
ceive even achild. He denounced me as 
a smart, shrewd, educated young scoun- 
drel, and expressed the opinion that I had 
ran away from home to escape punishment 
for some crime. He told the jury that he 
considered me as dangerous to the commu- 
nity as a lion let loose would be, and that 
he supposed I had set the shed on fire so 
that I might plunder the house in the con- 
fusion. In fact, he painted me so black, 
and went so far away from the evidence to 
do it, that I think he disgusted some of the 
jury with him; though I have no doubt 
that when he sank back in his chair, pant- 
ing and sweating with his efforts, he 
thought I was already as good as hanged. 

Then the judge charged the jury; and 
while he was doing it, they looked very se- 
rious and troubled. I ought to have heard 
all the judge said; but I was so anxious to 
study out some hope from the faces of the 
men who had my life in their hands, that 
I heard but little of it. I heard him speak- 
ing of ‘‘ very strong circumstances against 
the accused,” and say that it was seldom 
that circumstantial evidence was so strong. 
He told them that they must give my state- 
ment such credit as they thought it entitled 
to, not forgetting that I was not and could 
not be a witness, and that what I said was 
not evidence at all. He dismissed Brew- 
ster and Ainslee with the remark thata 
good character was an excellent thing for 
a person under accusation to have, but 
that it amounted to nothing in a plain case. 
Finally, he told them to consider all the 
evidence, and bring in such a verdict as 
would satisfy their oaths and their con- 
sciences ; and I thought, when he had done, 
that he had told them as plainly as he could 
without saying it in so many words, that 
they ought to convict me. As for the jury 
—I could make nothing out of their faces. 
They went to their room under charge of 
aconstable, and I was taken back to my cell. 


The jury retired at two o’clock in the 


afternoon, and from that time till dark I’ 


was pacing the floor of my cell in an agony 
of suspense. Several things had happened 
on the trial to give me a little hope, and 
the excitement of the last few hours had 
nerved me up; but this waiting for the ver- 
dict was painful beyond expression. Soon 
after dark the sheriff’s officer with the 
jailor came for me again. 

“Have they agreed ?” I eagerly asked. 

**No,”’ said the officer. ‘They have 
come in to ask for further instructions 
from the court.” 

I was taken back to the court room; the 
court and jury took their seats again, and 
the crowd poured in. The foreman of the 
jury rose, and said they wished to inquire 
whether they could find the prisoner guilty 
of any less offence than arson in the first 
degree. 

“Certainly not,” replied the judge. ‘I 
supposed I made myself perfectly plain on 
that point. You are either to convict or 
acquit him of that offence; and I will add 
that you are to take no thought of the con- 
sequences of a conviction. You may re- 
tire again, gentlemen.”’ 

They went slowly back to their room, 
with the officer, and I was remanded to my 
cell. The jailor brought me my supper; I 
could not eat, but I eagerly asked him 
what he thought of the question the jury 
had asked. He looked grave. 

** There’s always hope where there’s life, 
Nick,” he said; “but that looks bad for 
you. People say, since that happened, 
that you’ll be convicted.” 

I threw myself on my pallet, and wept 
hot tears of grief and blighted hope. For 
hours I tossed upon that bed, and it was 
only toward morning that I fell into a fitful 
and restless slumber, which was haunted 
by visions of those I had known in past 
days. In solemn procession the faces of 
Mag, of Betty, of Captain Jap and the out- 
laws, of Judge Hawks and Jenny passed 
through my dreams. I let them all pass 
until Jenny came; I tried to catch her, but 
she glided from me, and a tremendous 
noise startled me, and caused me to recoil. 
I awoke and sat up; the broad light of day 
was shining in at my grated window, and 
the noise was made by the jailor rattling 
at the bars. 

“Wake up, Nick!’ he called. “ You 
are wanted.” 
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** Have the jury agreed ?”’ 

Yes.” 

I walked into the court room with the 
officer and took my seat. They told me 
that I appeared perfectly calm and collect- 
ed; but I know that I trembled within, 
and asked God for strength. The crowd 
filled the room closer than the day before; 
the judges and the clerk took their places, 
and the jury came in and took their seats. 
They looked haggard and distressed in 
body as well as mind—and well they might. 
Not one of them had slept or eaten since 
six o’clock of the previous night. In the 


midst of a breathless silence the clerk 
called their names, and each man an- 
swered. Then came the moment when my 
heart throbbed as if it would burst. 

“Prisoner, stand up,’’ said the clerk. 

I rose, leaning heavily on the table be- 
fore me. 

“Gentlemen of the jury—have you 
agreed upon your verdict ?”” 

‘* We have,” said the foreman, in a trem- 
bling voice. 

“Do you find the prisoner guilty or not 
guilty ?”’ 

guilty.” 


Here are some helps to innocent amuse- 
ments: One of the players goes out of the 
room, and the rest fix up two words which 
sound alike, but have different meaning, 
as belle, bell; pear, pair; hair, hare; I, 
eye, etc. When she comes in she asks 
each in turn, ‘‘ How do you like it?” and 
they give answers corresponding to which- 
ever meaning they please; and then she 
asks, ‘‘ Where do you like it?” and they 
answer in the same way; and lastly, 
** Where will you put it?” And from the 
answers she tries to guess the word. 

ForFEITS.—There are so many games 
requiring forfeits that children are some- 
times puzzled to think of them quick 
enough. We give a few which may help 
them sometimes: 

Keep one hand on your forehead, and at 
the same time strike the other on your 
stomach without changing the motion of 
either for a moment. 

Let the judge give out a line with which 
you must make another line or rhyme. 

Laugh, cry, sing, whistle. 

Count fifty without saying seven. This 
may be done by saying, ‘‘ Six, next to num- 
ber six,’’ etc. 

Answer five questions without saying 
* yes or no.”’ 

Admire yourself in a mirror. 

Personate some distinguished individual, 
and answer six questions in his character. 

Mention three remarkable persons named 
Elizabeth. 

Mention three remarkable persons named 
Daniel. 


INNOCENT AMUSEMENTS. 


Go around the room and say to each 
person what you think will please him 
most. 

Spell any word proposed by the other 
players without smiling. 

Give the part of an old bachelor to a lit- 
tle boy. Let him sit in the middle of the 
room, and pretend to mend a stocking or a 
coat. Occasionally he must sigh and say, 
**O, the miseries of an old bachelor!” 

Place a lighted candle on a table; then 
blindfold a person, let him walk three 
paces from it, turn round three times, walk 
forward and blow it out, which he will find 
very difficult to do. 

The judge may put up the person at auc- 
tion; describing him; when he is satisfied 
with the price, the forfeit is redeemed. 

Sing a song, or repeat some highflown 
poetry. 

Leave the room, and return in some new 
character that shall be assigned. 

To redeem a double forfeit, let the two 
players upon the opposite sides of the 
room be blindfolded, and meet and shake 
hands. 

Make a speech in pantomime. 

Ask any persons what animal he likes 
best, and then require him to imitate it. 

Count twenty backward. 

Give an imitation of performing on any 
musical instrument. 

Say five flattering things to the one who 
sits next you. 

Stand with your heels back close to the 
wall, and stoop without moving your feet 
and pick up the forfeit from the floor. 
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RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this De- 
partment to Epwin R. Brices, West 
BETHEL, Oxford County, MAINE. 


PRIZES. 


For the best original puzzle, sent to us 
before the first of September next, we will 
give a free copy of this Magazine for 1874. 
For the largest number of answers to the 
puzzles appearing in the present volume, 
sent to us within one month after their 
publication, we will give a splendid book 
for young folks entitled ‘‘ Ever New and 
Never Old.’”? The answers to one’s own 
puzzles will not be allowed to count, and 
those sent must be found by one’s own 
effort. 

Answers to May Puzzles. 

. Nathanael. 62. Sebago. 

. Pink-ink. 64. Plate-late. 
. Spare-pare. 66. Pace-ace. 

. Glass-lass. 68. Meat-eat. 

. Abancay. 70. Abrantes. 

- Abomey. 72. Adrianople. 
. Omaha. 74. Spain. 


. Test; Eagle; Arena; Kill. 


. Ink, kin. 77. Cape, pace. 
. Spain, pains. 79. Snare, nears. 
. Name, mane. 81. Lift, flit. 
. Gloom-loom-loo-lo-o. 
. Even, eve. 84. Draw], draw. 
. Overt, over. 86. Quite, quit. 
87. O; Dun; Catch; Outcast; Teach; 
Use; T. 88. Wafer. 
89. Almanac. 90. Paper. 
Card. 
92. Knife, Stamp. 93. Pen, Ink. 


91. Sand, 


Syncopation. 
Syncopate a Spanish horse, 
One that is small in size, 
And by the change a man appears, 


To every one’s surprise. 
RUTHVEN. 


2. Diamond Puzzle. 

A vowel; A poem; To reject; A seat; 
Something more valuable than diamonds; 
A vat; A fence; To cut off; A consonant. 

FRED SINGLETON. 


Hidden Names. 


8. Not a man dared to touch it. 
4. Can Nathan do the errand ? 


5. It is no rare thing to do so. 
6. Do not mar that furniture. 
E. W. BARTLETT. 


Buried Places. 
7. Is Will Scott a Washington man? 
8. I saw him at Hen. Smith’s store. 
9. In Ohio we got along all right. 
10. Is Tom a happy man? 
EmMA CHAMPLIN. 
11. He gave it to Frank for the knife. 
12. Amos cowed down then. 
13. He is the beau for that girl. 
H. Morton. 


14. Enigma. 

Iam composed of 82 letters. 

My 10, 20, 30, 14, 2, 19, 32, 11, is an animal. 
My 8, 28, 3, 29, 9, 31, 13, is one of the States. 
My 1, 23, 4, 12, 15, 32, 9, 16, 5, 82, is a city. 
My 26, 18, 7, 25, 21, is part of a carriage. 
My 22, 24, 13, 8, is to droop. 
My 17, 27, 23, 6, is a fish. 
My whole is a proverb. Cc. L. E. K. 


15. Transposed Maxim. 


ABBDDDEENOOOOSUUWYY. 
FRANK LYNNE. 
Anagrams. ( Puzzlers.) 
16. Nice day, Erl. 17. Sol. win. 
18. Grand meal. 19. U. Bake. 
20. Tannotawen. 21. A kink ran. 
Ep. WYNNE. 


22. Cross-Word Enigma. 

The Ist is in ear, but not in eye; 

The 2d is in meal, but not in rye; 

The 3d is in eat, but not in drink; 

The 4th is in rise, but not in sink; 

The 5th is in high, but not in low; 

The 6th is in come, but not in go; 

The 7th you’ll find in every car; 

The 8th is in sun, but not in star; 

The 9th is in truth, but not in lie; 

The 10th is in spend, but not in buy; 

The 11th is in night, but not in day; 

The 12th is in song, but not in lay; 

The 13th is in vanity, but not in pride; 

The fame of my whole has spread far and 
wide. M. ELLA DEANE. 


Answers in Two Months. 
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CURIOUS 


A PRIMITIVE MARRIAGE CEREMONY.— 
The marriage ceremony of the Puget Sound 
Indians was very simple. It consisted in 
the giving over to the father or friends of 
the girl, by the bridegroom, of so much 
blanketing, or firearms, or ammunition, 
and the taking and carrying away of “so 
much wife.’”? Young men usually married 
the older women, and young girls the older 
men, because, as they said, if young people 
marry among themselves, both are piltons— 
fools—and do not know how to care prop- 
erly for each other; but if a young man 
marries a mature woman, she can cook for 
him, and see that he does not drink up at 
once all of the whiskey; while the middle- 
aged husband with a girl bride can make 
the lodge tight, and wrap her up well in 
blankets, and provide her delicate appetite 
with hyu muck-a-muck—plenty to eat. Con- 
tact with the whites has broken up much 
of this simplicity. Parties now make their 
own bargains, where they are made at all, 
which in the vicinity of the towns is not 
often, without much regard for anything 
but chink-a-min and muck-a-muck—money 
and food. 


LEATHER GLUE.—A substance known as 
leather glue is prepared by mixing ten parts 
of sulphuride of carbon with one of oil of 
turpentine, and adding enough gutta percha 
to thicken the mass. The leather surfaces 
to be united must be freed from oil, which 
is accomplished by subjecting them to pres- 
sure, by laying the leather upon blotting 
paper and applying a hot iron. After 
tacking together the edges to be joined 
with the cement, they are to be kept under 
pressure until the glue is entirely dry. 


Biack CANDLES.—A Frankfort scien- 
tific journal says that for a long time past 
manufacturers of candles, wax, stearine, 
or paraffine, as the case may be, have been 
trying to discover a means for coloring 
them a deep black—with a view to special 
occasions, such as funeral ceremonies, etc. 
—by asimple method, so as at the same 


MATTERS. 


time not to injure the brilliancy of their 
light. The result can now be attained by 
melting the substances composing the can- 
dles into a vessel containing peeled and 
bruised nuts of anacardium (Anacardium 
orientale), where they are to be allowed to 
digest for a few minutes. This fruit con- 
tains a liquid vegetable oil, of a black color, 
which unites itself intimately with the 
matter of which the candles are formed 
without prejudicing their powers of illumi- 
nation. 


A SrranGE Brirp.—It is said that the 
Rocky Mountain turkey never sings until 
dark, and even then it fails to do itself 
justice unless the sky is cloudy. It fre- 
quents the deepest and most inaccessible 
canons of the mountains, and it can only 
be trapped during the early spring and 
autumn months. A piece of bright tin tied 
to a long pole will attract scores of these 
turkeys. Mr. Dunbar, a Denver naturalist, 
says that itis a species of the albiaon—a 
bird that is found among the Andes in 
South America. It is certainly a strange 
bird, and at times its singing is really 
beautiful. 


THE WEEPING WILLOwW.—The weeping 
willow has a romantic history. The first 
scion was sent from Smyrna, in a box of 
figs, to Alexander Pope. General Clinton 
brought a shoot from Pope’s tree to Amer- 
ica, in the time of the Revolution, which, 
passing into the hands of John Parke 
Custis, was planted on his estate in Vir- 
ginia, thus becoming the progenitor of the 
weeping willow in this country. 


A MILE A MINnvTE.—Instances are often 
mentioned of railway trains running “a 
mile a minute,” but such a rate of speed 
is somewhat apocryphal. Such an exces- 
sive velocity can be maintained only on 
some favorable piece of road, and for a 
few minutes only. The fastest running 
time on any of the English roads is fifty- 
three and a quarter miles an hour. 


= 


Dovernuts.—One pint of rich 
buttermilk, one heaping teaspoonful of 
soda, half that quantity of salt, three table- 
spoonfuls of melted lard, flour to knead 
well. 


Jetty.—For an invalid with 
whom acid does not agree, wine jelly is 
preferable: One paper of gelatine; pour 
one pint of cold water upon it, and let it 
dissolve; then add one pint of boiling 
water, stir it well, and add one pint of 
wine, then one half pound of white sugar. 
Put it in moulds, and set it in a cool place 
for an hour or two. 


Roast Turkey.—Tet the turkey be 
picked clean, and washed and wiped dry, 
inside and out. Have your stuffing pre- 
pared, fill the crop and then the bag full; 
sew it up, put it on a spit, and roast it, 
before a moderate fire, three hours. If 
more convenient, it is equally good when 
baked. Serve up with cranberry or apple- 
sauce, turnip, squash and potatoes. 


Gincer Snaps.—One-fourth pound each 
of butter, lard and brown sugar; one pint 
of molasses, one cup of sour milk, two 
tablespoonfuls of ginger, two tablespoon- 
fuls of soda. 


Lemon JeELLY.—Take a paper of gela- 
tine, and let it soak in a pint of warm water 
an hour; then add a quart of boiling water 
and the juice of two lemons, and a pint 
and a half of sugar. 


Nice CAKE.—Take seven ounces of flour, 
five ounces of sugar, three ounces of butter, 
two eggs, one pound of raisins, one and a 
half cup of milk, one teaspoonful of soda. 
Spice to the taste. 


CrEAM SponGE CAKE.—Six eggs, two 
cups of flour, two cups of sugar, two tea- 
spoonfuls of cream of tartar mixed in the 
flour, one-half teaspoonful of soda dissolved 
in a very little hot water; beat together the 
yolks of the eggs and sugar until light and 
creamy; add to it the well-beaten whites, 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


then the flour, and last of all the soda. 
Bake in round tins about an inch thick. 
To make the cream for the cakes, heat one 
pint of milk, and add to it one tablespoon- 
ful of corn starch dissolved in a little milk, 
two eggs, one cup of sugar—all beaten to- 
gether; boil it until it thickens. Split the 
cake when cold, and fill with the cream, 


To Bom Aa TurKEy.—Stuff a young 
turkey, weighing six or seven pounds, with 
bread, butter, salt, pepper and minced 
parsley; skewer up the legs and wings as 
if to roast; flour a cloth and pin around it. 
Boil it forty minutes, then set off the kettle 
and let it stand, close covered, half an hour 
more. The steam will cook it sufficiently. 
To be eaten with drawn butter and stewed 
oysters. 

CHEAP Brown BREAD.—Take one pint 
of sour milk, one pint of sweet milk or 
water, one teaspoonful of soda, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, one-half teacupful of mo- 
lasses, or one teacupful of sugar; one tea- 
spoonful of ginger, one pint of coarse flour, 
one quart of Indian meal; put it in a warm 
piace to rise one hour, bake in a moderate 
oven two hours. 


To Menp Cuarva.—Take a thick solution 
of gum arabic in water, and stir into it 
plaster of paris till the mixture is of the 
proper consistency. Apply with a brush to 
the fractured edges of the china, and stick 
them together. In three days the article 
cannot be broken in the same place. The 
whiteness of the cement increases its value. 


An EXCELLENT WASHING FLUID may 
thus be made: Three tablespoonfuls of 
soda, the same of dissolved camphor (the 
same as kept for family use), toa quart of 
soft water; bottle it up and shake it well 
before using. For a large washing, four 
tablespoonfuls of the fluid to a pint of soap, 
make a warm suds, and soak the clothes 
half an hour; then make other suds, using 
the same quantity of soap and fluid; boil 
them fifteen minutes, then rinse in two 
waters. 
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FAOTS AND FANCIES. 


There once lived a rollicking lawyer— 
we will call him Jack Martin—who had 
many virtues and few faults. He would 
give away his last, and consequently was 
often dead broke. One day he must attend 
court at a distance, but found himself with- 
out funds. Rushing breathlessly into the 
office of a banker, holding in his hand the 
promissory note of a well-known man for 
twenty dollars, he hastily exclaimed: 

** Here, John, what will you give me for 
that? Quick! train’s waiting.”’ 

“ Nineteen dollars and a half,’’ said the 
banker. 

“All right!’ cried Jack. ‘‘Give me the 
stamps.”’ And in a moment he was off for 
the cars. 

An instant and he was followed and 
overtaken by the banker, who said: 

‘Look here, Jack; credits on the back 
of this note, fifteen dollars.” 

“T know replied he. 

* Will you pay it back?” 

“Notacent. You set the price—I took 

You’re an infernal scoundrel !’’ 

look here,’ said Jack, “‘ what’s 
the use? Ican bring twenty better looking 
men than you who will say the very same 
thing.” 

It was one of Jack’s virtues, this calm- 
ness under trying circumstances, and it so 
charmed the banker that he never asked 
for the money again. 


Vy, Moshes, my dear Moshes, vat ish 
de matter mit you?’ asked an Israelitish 
friend of his brother, whom he found cry- 
ing piteously in his store in Chatham Street. 

“QO, don’t ax me! I bin such a fool; 
never I bin such a fool!’ 

“Vell, can’t we do nottings about it? 
Vat ish de matter?” 

“Vell, den, a jackass he comes in and 
he buys a coat, and I tells him swenty 
dollars.” 

“Vell, didn’t he pay de swenty dollars ?”’ 

“O yes, he pays it, but dat ish vare I vas 
sich a fool; I didn’t sharge him swenty-two. 
O my, I loss him two tollars, I was sich a 


fool!” 


A smart young lady at a social gathering 
in St. Louis a few evenings since quoted 
the motto of the temperance girl, ‘The 
lips that touch wine shall never touch 
mine;”’ to which a beardless wretch re- 
plied, “‘Girls that wear paint ought never 
to faint, because, you know, they don’t 
look pretty after some officious old lady 
has thrown water in their faces and it has 
made little gutters along their cheeks.” 
That bit of smartness sealed the young 
man’s fate. He wont attend the next 
social. 


When the epizootic first broke out in 
Chicago an expressman bought a horse 
badly afflicted with the distemper. He got 
him for eighty-nine dollars, and began to 
dose him with a pint of gin and ginger 
twice a day. The stimulant kept up the 
spirits of the animal so that he worked all 
the time, and in less than a week earned 
one hundred and ninety-two dollars. Un- 
fortunately, however, the horse has ac- 
quired a taste for intoxicating liquor, and 
cannot do without it now. He smells it as 
he passes saloons, and insists upon stop- 
ping; neither will he eat his food unless it 
is thus seasoned. 


A good story is told of Hon. David D. 
Buell, well known on the Pacific coast. 
One day he went to a bootblack’s stand, 
and seated himself in the chair and elevated 
his feet. The boy stood on the sidewalk, 
looking in speechless wonder at the feet 
displayed. After sitting a while Dave 
spoke to a friend who was beside him, 
saying: 

**George, where the deuce is that boot- 
black? I’ve been here half an hour wait- 
ing to have him come to black my boots.’’ 

“‘Here I be, sir,” said the boy, coming 
from behind the left boot. 

“*] didn’t see you,”’ said Dave. 


A gentleman read somewhere that the 
Chinese tell the time of day by examining 
the pupil of a cat’s eye, and he began to 
carry a cat around with him in his over- 


coat pocket, with the intention to yank her 
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out by the tail whenever he desired to as- 
certain the hour. But he carries a watch 
now. Apart from the fact that the cat used 
to yowl, and spit, and charge around in an 
uncomfortable manner in his pocket, the 
first time Bunsen dragged her out to ex- 
amine her eyes she clawed furrows an inch 
deep in his face, and carried on so gener- 
ally, that he thought it better to drop her 
and hunt up a place where they sold arnica 
plaster and salve. 


Seduced by the blandishment of a female 
friend Sunday evening, a Danbury young 
man forgot the teachings of Dr. Hall, and 
partook of five pickles and a plate of baked 
beans. About three o’clock next morning 
he was awakened by an attack of delirium 
tremens, and two hours later was near 
enough to death to have wiped his brow 
with that spectre’s handkerchief. His 
mother wrote a note to the young lady, 
giving her a good setting down, and sar- 
castically inquiring if she was a natural 
fool or merely an educated idiot, to fill a 
young man with such trash as beans and 
pickles at bedtime. 


Papa had been trying to explain to his 
bright little boy how baby brother had gone 
to heaven when he died. His first question 
on waking up in the morning was: 

“Pa, didn’t you say that baby was in 
heaven and had a crown on his head ?”’ 

“Yes, darling.” 

“Well, I bet you he haint got a harp, 
has he ?” 

“*T don’t know, but I expect so.” 

‘* Well, I bet you if he has got one, he 
can’t play on it.’ 


This is the way to catch a flea: Don’t be 
in a hurry and get frantic. Watch your 
chances. Take a two-foot rule and meas- 
ure the distance from your hand to the 
flea. Take your pencil and calculate the 
time it will take to pass your hand that 
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distance, so you may be sure. Take a long 
breath; aim to grab his hind leg. Nerve 
yourself up, take a drink, make a ferocious ' 
grab, and, if the flea strays off, continue 
the chase around the room until you tum- 
ble over the baby; then flee! 


An Illinoisan advertises for a female ser- 
vant. ‘ Not,’’ he says, “‘the ordinary girl, 
who comes into families and stays for her 
board and clothes—a howling infant with 
a red face and no teeth, swathed in flannel 
and very partial to colic; but a broad- 
shouldered, deep-chested, two-fisted ser- 
vant-girl—red hair, freckles and general 
ugliness preferred on account of the oldest 
boy in the family.” 


A young man becoming a little dissatis- 
fied with the coquettish actions of his 
young lady while she was shopping on Sat- 
urday, retired to another part of the store, 
and, resting his elbow on the dummy figure 
of a woman, gave himself up to gloomy 
reflections, from which he was rudely 
aroused by a sharp push, while the dummy 
received a vigorous slap over the head from 
an indignant lady’s parasol. There is 
hardly enough of the English language to 
do justice to the scene that followed. 


A nervous man in the sleeping-car on a 
night train from St. John hearing the con- 
ductor call out, “‘ Jackson Brook!” seized 
a companion in the berth above him, 
dragged the unfortunate man out into the 
middle of the car, and strove to rush hira 
to the door, shouting, at the same time, 
“The axle’s broke! the axle’s broke! 
We’re all going to destruction!’ It was 
some time before he was calmed down. 


Now that he has taken “the fatal leap,” 
a crusty old fellow asserts: ‘‘ Lovers some- 
times rave about the sunshine that gilds a 
married life; but when they come to bask 
in it, they find it all moonshine.”’ 


Our Curomos, Roses AND Lities.—After a long and most unexpected delay, we 


have received the Premium Chromos, Litres and Roses, which we promised to send to 
the subscribers of BALLov’s MonTHLY MAGAZINE for the year 1873, We have com- 


menced sending these beautiful works of art to all who are entitled to receive them. Of 
course some time will elapse before all the subscribers will be supplied, but we shall use 


every exertion to mail the Chromos as fast as possible. 
satisfaction, and do not see how they can fail to do so. 


We trust they will give perfect 
Remember, you can send in 


your subscription at any time before the expiration of the year, and receive one of these 


Chromos as a premium. 
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Master Freddy, wishing to celebrate the Fourth Very much astonished is his grandfather at re 
ake in an appropriate manner, begins at day- ceiving such an early salute. 
reak, 


Playful little experiment of Freddy’s to see if he Gives the colonel of the Heavy Buffers a pleasant 
can startle his grandmother. surprise, 


f and double head- Freduy’s condition at 9 P.M., and explanations to 
Grand how W happened 


one MASTER FREDDY’S FOURTH OF JULY. 
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